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Essays on the Early Period of the French Revolution. 
Joun Witson Croker. 


Upon the whole, we recommend this book 
very decidedly to the formers of libraries. It 
is nota great book. It is not complete or 
satisfactory as a view of the mighty historical 
event which it discusses; but it is full of the 
peculiar cleverness of Mr. Croker, and it has 
the merit of exhausting one phase of the Revo- 
lution—the phase which we may candidly call 
the blackguard one. To have a special branch 
of any thing well done is always satisfactory, 
and the Revolution was Mr. Croker’s favourite 
theme. His hobby was the Revolutionary Pale 
Horse. He had an interest in the guillotine, 
similar to that which a Celtic antiquary has in 
the Round Towers. So sharp a mind could not 
be so long occupied on one subject without acquir- 
ing some of the rights of an authority about it. 
Accordingly, whoever wants to know the worst 
that can be said of the characters, motives, and 
actions of the revolutionists, will always come 
to this book to look for it. It was a necessary 
service—a Valuable service ; and both in mind 
and in position it would be difficult to say how 
a man could have been found to do it better 
than the famous old polemic of politics whose 
book is before us. 

Mr. Croker was the perfection of what is 
called a clever man, and of the many words by 
which men describe mental endowments, this 
was emphatically the word for him. Largeness 
of soul—greatness of view—vrichness of imagi- 
nation, or subtlety of humour—were qualities 
to which he had no more claim than he had to 
the British crown. But he was acute, sharp, 
and indefatigable—obstinately indefatigable in 
work. Even his narrowness was a power to 
him, as it is to a wedge ; and he purchased his 
usefulness at the expense of more agreeable and 
amiable characteristics. A sensitive and tender 


man could never have gone through the fight- 
ing which his career imposed on him ; so nature 
had kindly fortified him with a thicker skin 


By the late Rieut Hoy. 
Murray. 


than is natural to a fine organization. Yet, 
though all this is strictly true—and though, 
henceforth, no man will ever acquire the same 
prominence in the same cause without higher 
qualities—we would not be thought too harsh 
on the memory of so notable a publicist while 
the paint on his hatchment is hardly dry. 
Croker was keen and spirited, and did service to 
his age and party. A certain reverence for what 
he thought right and good, something higher 
than a merely intellectual adhesion to it, is 
visible in his writings ; and, if he was too often 
an unscrupulous assailant, let us remember the 
kind of men against whom he had to fight 
when he began life. War is not easily made 
chivalrous and graceful when your enemies are 
men who use the scalping-knife ; and this was 
the favourite weapon of controversy when 
Wilson Croker was young. 

He looked at the French Revolution solely 
with the eye of a man of the kind we have 
described. He recognised no aspiration in it— 
nothing good, or generous, or brave—none of 
its poetry or mystery, even. He constituted 
himself “ devil’s advocate” against it, and claim- 
ed its men for the functionary that he thus 
pro tem. represented. Now, we have already 
said that it was highly necessary that somebody 
should perform that duty ; and we emphatically 
add that there is plenty for such a somebody 
to do. But then, unfortunately, we are by 
no means at our work’s end when we have 
admitted this much. Europe has acecepted the 
results of that Revolution, and is every day 
carrying out some of itsideas. France is living 
under a dynasty which it raised, and England 
has formed an alliance with that dynasty. 
One of two things must be done, therefore : 
aman must either admit that there was some 
good purpose of Providence at the bottom of 
the movement, (some purpose apart from the 
mad crimes and blockheadisms of it,) and try 
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to discover and apply the lessons of the event, 
which may be done in a conservative as well as 
a revolutionary spirit ; or, on the other hand, 
he must stand appalled at God’s permitting 
such things at all ; and in that case, we fear, 
will find nothing worth doing in European 
politics whatever. Supposing a man to take 
the latter course, he is only too likely to sink 
into an inactive grumbler and cynic; and, 
besides, he’ involves himself in the intellectual 
difficulty of having to support undoubted abuses 
before the Revolution, the memory of which 
cannot be grateful to any high-minded man 
who honours the traditions of Europe. 

It will be long—whole generations, perhaps 
—before the philosophy of the Revolution is 
popularly understood. Meanwhile, it is curious 
to see in what infinitely divers ways the subject 
is now treated by historians. French writers 
—even Conservative ones, like Guizot and De 
Tocqueville—accept it, M. Guizot going so far 
as to say, that it aimed at nothing but what 
had been aimed at, in the world’s history, over 
and over again. The regular Liberals—Mi- 
chelet and Louis Blanc—of course, admire it 
in principle and detail. In England, our stan- 
dard family work on the subject—Alison’s 
History—is one long protest, cumbrous in style, 
and utterly partisan in spirit. Mr. Carlyle’s 
book is a poem, again, taking the Revolution as 
a dread, grand historic fact, and painting it in 
all the hues of tragedy. In consequence of the 
vulgar error which classes that writer with the 
Radicals, and in consequence, too, of the diffi- 
culty of his style, many readers have yet to 
understand what his views on the Revolution 
are. Certainly, his is the most original work 
on the subject—the only one in which its dra- 
matic features are done justice to; for, in all 
the play of light and colour of Lamartine, there 
is something dioramic or panoramic—something 
that suggests an exhibition and lamps. Carlyle 
accepts the Revolution, but not like a revolu- 
tionist. He seems to value the deed more than 
the men who did the deed. He jeers at the 
ghastly pedant Robespierre, and esteems no 
man but Mirabeau to have had first-rate parts. 
For Marie Antoinette he has poetic tenderness 
—melancholy as a choral wail. For the brave 
royalist, Bouillé, he has hearty admiration. He 
looks, in truth, on the Revolution as a dark and 
terrible punishment, sent on Europe for its ne- 
glect of the old piety and the old reverence. It 
is the view of a solitary and peculiar thinker, 
sitting altogether apart from political strife, and 
trying to read Fate like one of the ancient 
astrologers watching the stars. His book de- 
serves more study than it has yet obtained. 
And this is one of the things which prove the 
vast importance of the French Revolution—this 





infinite variety of view of which it admits. 
From Carlyle’s poem or tragedy, Alison’s tumid 
narrative, and other books in dozens, one still 
turns fresh to the volume of tough old Croker. 
It is a quite ditierent world ; and yet it is about 
the same men. It isa quite different style, and 
yet it deals with the same events. One can 
read, even with a sensation of novelty, his 
essay on the king’s flight to Varennes after the 
elaborate and artful narrative of Lamartine, and 
the wild, dashing sketch of Carlyle. 

As for the philosophy of Croker about the 
Revolution, nothing is more easily described— 
he had none. He did not, indeed, go so far as 
an old French noble, living some years back, 
who held that it was absurd to treat revolutions 
seriously—that, when the mob assembled, they 
should be good-humouredly dispersed with 
horsewhips. But he treats the Revolution asa 
kind of riot—a serious riot, to be sure ; and, 
unhappily, a successful one—but still a riot. 
He does not say how you could have prevented 
it, nor attempt the problem why it was allowed 
to succeed; nor does he even seem to have 
devoted much care to the question whether, 
in the long run, it had done any good. His 
business is minute criticism of certain passages 
in it, from the point of view of a man who 
thought the chief actors knaves. That done, 
his business is done. He tracks his game with 
a certain smart activity which reminds one of 
a cocker ; and his cheerful exultation at find- 
ing the scent, is a good deal like the lively bark 
of those intelligent little animals. 

We repeat, however, and we are not the less 
in earnest because of that last illustration, that 
the kind of criticism of individuals which these 
essays contain is highly serviceable. It is 
instructive to know that such third-rate scoun- 
drels as several of the revolutionists were, can 
be permitted by the Almighty to punish error. 
Providence’s executioners, we see, are not more 
dignified characters than the every-day Jack 
Ketch. The knowledge of this fact is im- 
portant—First, as a warning—Second, as show- 
ing that, by turning a country upside down, 
you will not necessarily get such miracles of 
genius and virtue as some people believe. We 
have something more to say on this point 
presently ; but, meanwhile, let us give a speci- 
men of the kind of way in which Mr. Croker 
does his business. 

Our first extract shall be his account of the 
celebrated death-scene of the Girondins, which 
we take (in spite of the halo thrown round it 
by some who ought to have known better) to 
be one of the most striking examples of the 
“ false sublime” whichthe Revolution afforded : 


-. We must add one trait, which is eulogised by all 
their admirers—which M. Thiers calls ‘ sublime’—but 
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which, in our judgment, exhibits nothing but childish 
bravado and disgusting levity. Twenty-one of them, 
after an imprisonment of four or five months, were 
sent (on the 31st October, 1793) to the scaffold, and 
they spent the night preceding their death—how Rat 
in the festivities of a supper, enlivened with patriotic 
and bacchanal songs ; and they solaced their passage 
next morning to the place of execution—by singing 
the Marscillaise in chorus. Imagine one-and-twenty 
senators—the conscript fathers of the republic—con- 
demned by a most iniquitous sentence (for such it was 
as regarded the offences with which they were charged), 
and leaving their families, their friends, and their 
country in a bloody anarchy which they had helped to 
create—imagine, we say, such men going to execution 
—not penitent for their individual errors, nor for the 
public mischiefs to which they had contributed—not 
even grave at the dismal prospects of their country, nor 
impressed with any sense of that fature world on the 
verge of which they stood, but—singing—singing in the 
condemned cell—singing in the executioner’s cart! 
When we read, in flowery declamations, of ‘the majes- 
tic wisdom and the exalted eloquence’ of Vergniaud 
and his colleagues, we are involuntarily reminded of 
this their last hoarse and hollow song, broken by the 
rattle of the wretched tumbril which jolted them to 
execution. 


Courage is as much—indeed, it is more— 
shown by dying quietly, than by dying in the 
style of the hero of an opera. There is no 
worse feature of the Revolution than the mixture 
of levity with its horrors—a mixture like that of 
froth and venom in a mad dog. Just compare 
the death scenes of that struggle with the lofty 
and pious decorum which marked those of our 
English civil war ! 

This reflection naturally leads us to a passage 
in which Croker compares the two revolutions 
together. He has brought the resemblances 
into a very happy form in the following 
passage 

It must indeed be admitted that there had been, 
throughout the whole course of the French Revolu- 
tion, a chain of very remarkable coincidences with 
corresponding events in English history, which we 
have before incidentally noticed, but which we think 
it is worth while to exhibit more clearly in the follow- 
ing synopsis :— 


Charles J. Louis XVI. 


Unpopularity of the Queen. 

The Long Parliament. 

Flight to the Isle of Wight. 
al and execution. 


Government by the Parliament. 


Cromwell. 

Expels the Parliament. 

Miittary despotism. 

Richard Cromwell set aside, 
Restoration of Charles U1. 
Amnesty to all but regicides, 
Popish and Ryehouse plots. 
Unpopularity of the Duke of York 
Outcry against the Jesuits. 
James IL, late King’s brother 
Suspected birth of the Pretender. 
Koyal Declarations of indulgence. 
Convention Parliament. 

Flight and a) dieation of the King. 
Expulsion of him and his fimily. 
They take refuge in FRANCE. 


Unpopularity of the Queen. 

The self-constituted -mbly. 
Fiight to Varennes, 

Trial and execution, 

Government by the Convention. 
Buonaparte. 

Expels the Assemblies, 

Military despotism. 

Napoleon JI. set aside. 
Restoration of Louis XVITL 

Amnesty to all but regicides, 

Conspiracies ot Berton, Bories, &c 
Unpopularity of Count d’ Artois, 

Outery against the Jesuits. 

Charles X., late King’s brother. 

Suspected birth of D. ot Bordeaux 
Royal Ordinances. 

Meeting of the dissolved Chamber 
Flight and abdication of the King 
Expulsion of him and his family. 

They take refuge in ENGLAND. 


And, finally, both Revolutions arrived at the same 
identical result—the calling to the vacant throne the 
late King’s cousin, being the next male heir after the 


abdicating branch. 


There is no doubt that, of late years, there 
has been visible among French writers a wish 


to invest their Revolution with a historic dig- 
nity which many of the actors in it would have 
repudiated with contempt. M. Guizot takes 
pleasure in viewing it as a kindred movement 
with the English one ; and M. Louis Blane is 
careful to trace its pedigree as far as John Huss. 
For our own part we are not anxious to deny 
the existence of certain points of resemblance ; 
such appear between ages the most remote. 
In Aristotle’s “ Politics,” there are bits of de- 
scription which fit Reynolds and Cuffey to a 
hair; and we remember a clever paper in. 
Fraser (attributed to Professor Conington), 
which showed a remarkable coincidence of 
political points of view between Aristophanes 
and Theodore Hook. The readers of Cicero 
know well how often they are struck by pas- 
sages descriptive of situations which they have 
seen existing in their own state during their 
own day. No wonder, then, if a family like- 
ness be found between the revolutions of two 
countries divided from each other only by a 
strip of sea—the revolutions following each 
other, too, within about a century and a half. 
Nay, we go so far as to say, that a ramble 
among the newspapers and fugitive literature 
of owr revolution, is likely to show a man more 
bits of similarity between it and the French 
one, than he probably suspects to exist from 
perusing only grave historians. Yet, when all 
is allowed for, there remain fundamental dis- 
tinctions between the two, on which an English- 
man may well be proud to insist—distinctions, 
the thought of which was present in the mind 
of Coleridge when he said that, in studying the 
English revolution, the pleasure was, that you 
could admire both sides! These distinctions are 
the following :— 

ist, The religious side of the English revolu- 
tion.—It was a Puritan movement in great 
part, and the most utterly Puritan party 
triumphed. 

2nd, The historical side.x—The first movers 
in England did not aim at destroying institu- 
tions ; they opposed the crown from the old 
point of view—that is to say, the feudal one. 

3rd, The personnel of the revolutionary 
party.—In England, the leaders were mostly | 
gentlemen. 

Now, see what we have as the correlative 


characteristics in the Revolution of France :— 


Ist, Instead of a direct religious inspiration 
warm from ages of faith, you have the philosos 
phy and sentimentalism of Rousseau and Co, 
And this is at the best ; for, at the worst, you 
have atheism, petty literature, base vanity and 
ambition, and indescribably low motives of 
action, 

2nd, There were no historical traditions such 
as those afforded by our Magna Charta. There 
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was a certain varnish of classical republicanism ; 
but that element was beaten and crushed, and 
downright destructiveness triumphed, tearing 
society itselfto pieces. Our very levellers were 
Christians, and besides all, our work was shot 
down, and order in the large sense was never 
violated. Where are the French Seldens and 
Cokes ? 

3rd, The question of the revolutionary per- 
sonnel is a very important one, and has never 
been done jusuce to, It is certainly true that 
the majority of peers and landholders were on 
the side of the crown during our civil war. 
But, for all that, the revolt was headed by gen- 
tlemen. The chief of the house of Percy was not 
under the king’s banner. Devereux, Fiennes, 
Montagu, Fairfax, Greville (Lord Brooke,)— 
these are the names of leading parliamentarians, 
and are all names of prime quality. Cromwell, 
Hampden, Waller, Hasélrig, Ireton, Bradshaw, 
were all gentlemen in the regular ancient sense 
of that word. Social distinctions existed on 
their side, as they did on the other. Never, 
for an instant, did the rabble get the upper 
hand. In fact, the rabble (as Sir Walter Scott 
somewhere observes) used to take whichever 
side happened to be strongest in their neigh- 
bourhood, They had nothing to do with the 
affair, unless it was to turn a penny by selling 
provisions to the armies, So little is the social 
nature of the civil wars understood in England, 
that dunces who write Radicalism in obscure 
papers sign themselves “ Hampden,” as if their 
political position was any thing like that of a 
great country gentleman whose ancestors had 
represented Bucks under the Plantagenets, and 
whose regiment took his livery as their uni- 
form. What he could have in common with 
an angry ten-pounder of our day, the reader 
may guess. Were such a man alive now, he 
would probably be a Whig member for Bucks, 
married to a Cavendish, and denounced by 
his sham namesake, weekly, as a “ bloated 
oligarch |” 

It may be thought that we have dwelt too 
long on this feature of the English revolution ; 
but the truth is, that it had far more to do 
with the difference between the movements 
than is supposed. There is a certain dignity 
about the English one which contrasts strik- 
ingly with the frenzied blackguardism of the 
Parisian mob. Take the respective treatment 
of the sovereigns for instance. When the 
grim Bradshaw addressed Charles as “Charles 
Stuart,” that was, at least, the king’s name ; 
but to call Louis the Sixteenth and his family 
“ Capet,” was a bit of vulgar burlesque. It 
was carrying what is called caddism into 
politics—it was degrading history. Too much 
in the French Revolution reminds one that its 


heroes were, many of them, low fellows—playing 
on the stage of history tricks that would have 
been thought base and vulgar in a tap-room. 
Hence, one is not surprised to find Mr. Carlyle 
observing, that this Revolution was one of the 
greatest works in history, performed by the 
smallest men. 
Of these men, one has, in a peculiar degree, 
been considered by posterity as the represen- 
tative of every thing that was horrible in the 
Revolution—all its dirt and all its blood. Of 
course we allude to Robespierre—to whom a 
special essay is devoted in this volume. Croker’s 
fobespierre is one of the best of these essays ; 
and not the less so, because the veteran Tory 
fairly does justice to the strange man—does 
not consider him a mere butcher for the sake 
of butchery; but seems to favour the modern 
and (we believe) true theory, that he was a 
JSunatic. This makes the man a more pardon- 
able, though scarcely a less wonderful, monster 
—the green, bilious, cold-hearted, one-idea’d 
dictator of the terror! We transcribe a 
passage or two here—curious, at least, because 
any thing decently civil to that dead Jacobin 
must have been wrung from Croker by sheer 
pressure of truth :— 


A different and more considerable class of writers 
have been carried, by various motives, into an opposite, 
yet almost equally false estimate of his character. 
They represent him as a ‘ plat coquin’—a ‘ niais,’ a 
low fellow of no abilities, raised to eminence by mere 
accident, bloodthirsty without object or measure, and 
instigated to enormous wickedness by a blind and 
gratuitous malevolence against the human race. This 
is, @ priori, incredible, and is indeed contradicted by 
the facts of the case. Robespierre must have been a 
man of considerable abilities, well educated, a tolerable 
writer, an effective speaker, and, at least, a clever party 
tactician. That he was a respectable scholar may be 
inferred from an anecdote recorded by Vilatte, a juror 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, who chose to call him- 
self Sempronius Gracchus. Happening to be in 
Barrére’s room one day, Robespierre came in, and 
seeing a new face, asked ‘Who is that young man?’ 
‘Oh,’ said Barrere, ‘’tis Sempronius Gracchus, one of 
ours.’ *Sempronius Gracchus, one of ours!’ exclaimed 
Robespierre. ‘No, no; I see you have forgotten your 
Cicero’s Offices; that aristocrat only praises Sem- 
pronius Gracchus as a contrast to his sons, and to make 
them appear to be seditious agitators.’ Ina season of 
general brutality, profligacy, and corruption, his man- 
ners and conduct were decent, and his personal 
integrity unimpeached. He had neither the eloquence 
of Vergniaud nor the vigour of Danton, but he had a 
combination of qualities which enabled him to subdue 
them, as well as all other rivals, and to raise himself 
to the supreme authority on the ruins both of the 
kingdom and the republic. 

* * . . 


These things happened in our own time—thousands 
are still living who saw them, yet it seems almost 
incredible that batches ( fournées—such was the fami- 
liar phrase)—of sixty victims should be condemned in 
one morning by the same tribunal, and executed the 
same afternoon on the same scaffold. These batches 
comprised all ranks, ages, sexes: the most different 
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and even contradictory crimes were combined in the 
same accusation ; persons were executed for conspiring 
together, who never saw one another till they met on 
the scaffold; the majority of charges were vague and 
visionary, some unintelligible, and many even ridicu- 
lous. In the confusion of that continuous massacre, 
we find all that was interesting for youth and beauty, 
—venerable for age and virtues,—respectable for loy- 
alty to the old constitution,—notorious for services to 
the republic,—or distinguished for literature or talents. 
Nor was poverty, obscurity, or even turpitude, a pro- 
tection: the indigent died with the rich—the artisan 
with the magistrate—the peasant with the prince— 
and shameless prostitutes, ‘furies of the guillotine,’ 
with the amiable and heroic models of every female 
virtue. 

If the energies of the Revolutionary Tribunal had 
been solely directed against the rich and great, whose 
hostility the government might have dreaded, we 
could have understood some motive for this incessant 
slaughter; but the examination of the procis verbaux 
proves that the great majority of the victims were of 
the middle and inferior classes, and consisted of per- 
sons who would probably have had no desire, and 
certainly had no power, to oppose the government. 
There was, no doubt, much private revenge and much 
pecuniary rapacity gratified in the course of those 
executions ; but that could not have gone to any great 
extent, and would only have profited the underlings ; 
for Robespierre had few personal enemies because he 
had few personal acquaintance, and he certainly was 
not aullied by any pecuniary corruption. The only ra- 
tional explanation we can discover for the continuation 
of this frightful system is, that in the dark intrigues 
with which he was surrounded he was unable to pause, 
and still less to retreat; and the best we can believe of 
him is, that he continued the slaughter in the prospect 
of finding opportunities of including in it (as he had 
already done Hébert and Danton) the rest of the 
tigers,—the Talliens, Collots, Bourdons, Barréres, 
Fouchés,—by whom he was surrounded. This con- 
jecture is corroborated by the well-known fact, that 
his fall was caused by the certainty which these men 
obtained that he entertained designs for their imme- 
diate extermination. 


When all is said that can be said of such 
heroes of the Revolution, what figures they 
remain! How inferior in genius, or courage, 
or personal chivalry, to the men of any move- 
ment whatever of similar importance! How 
petty in intellect compared with those who 
fell in the crisis of the Roman constitution— 
Cato, Brutus, Pompey, Cicero! How miserable 
in character contrasted with those who shook 
the English monarchy—Hampden, Cromwell, 
or Vane! The two foremost men of the whole 
history were Mirabeau and Bonaparte; was it 
only an accident that both these men were of 
noble and ancient descent? We think other- 
wise ; and, though it is hopeless to contend 
against rooted ignorance and prejudice, we 
believe that the world will think otherwise 
by and by. We are still on the threshold 
of the great subject of the causes and ante- 
cedents of the French Revolution, on which 
we wish Mr. Croker had bestowed some 
of the labour which he never wearied of be- 
stowing on the details of its events. Since 


De Tocqueville’s book (though De Tocqueville 
was not the discoverer which some critics ima- 
gine),* it has become popularly known, how 
much centralization had prepared the way for 
revolution, by destroying the local life of 
France, and isolating its noblesse from its peo- 
ple. But justice has still to be done to that 
noblesse, and the first step will have been taken, 
when some inquirer tells us how many historic 
houses were left in 1789, and what proportion 
of the families which had made aristocracy 
hateful to the people were the mere creatures 
of despotic favour, without a drop of feudal 
blood in their veins, and only ennobled by 
modern parchment. 

The best books are so rapidly forgotten in 
our days, that a paragraph on this point from 
Madame de Stael’s “ Considerations sur la Re- 
volution Frangaise,” will probably have all the 
effect of novelty, especially since nobody has 
thought it worth his while to show that this 
famous lady anticipated much that was hailed 
as new in the recent work of Montalembert :— 

“ Another inconvenience of France was that 
mass of gentlemen of the second order, ennobled 
the other day, whether by letters of noblesse 
that the kings gave, or by the venal offices of 
secretaire du rot, &c., which associated new indi- 
viduals with the rights and privileges of ancient 
gentlemen. The nation would have submitted 
willingly to the historic families, and I do 
not exaggerate in affirming that there were 
no longer more than two hundred of these in 
France. But the hundred thousand nobles, 
and the hundred thousand priests, whe wished 
to have privileges equal to those of Messrs. de 
Montmorency, de Grammont, de Crillon, &c., 
revolted people generally.” 

A remembrance of this fact is necessary to 
the honour of historic aristocracy, and may 
help to explain why the “mass of gentlemen” 
did nothing more effectual than they did 
against the Revolution. Small as the number 
of historic houses was, they produced Mirabeau, 
Talleyrand, and Chateaubriand. Can the 
whole Revolution, from 1789 to the Restoration, 
show three equally great French names? 

But we are travelling beyond our strict 
bounds. It remains to recommend Mr, 
Croker’s Zssays, as sharp critical studies of the 
Revolution, by a professed enemy of it, worth 
reading for their knowledge and acuteness, but 
always to be read as the compositions of a 
partisan. We have expressed freely enough 





* A gentleman who early discerned the real nature 
of the despotic centralization seems to be nearly for- 
gotten now, the Comte de Boulainvilliers, whom Vol- 
taire described as the most learned gentleman in 
France. 
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our general views about the men and the deeds 
which he discusses. But when we have given 
them all due reprobation, the great fact of 
the Revolution remains triumphant; and we 
cannot affect to believe that Providence sent so 
terrible a lesson to Europe in mere wantonness, 
or never intended that it should ultimately 
work good, Let that lesson be pondered well ; 
it may teach both parties. Revolutionists may 
learn from it to moderate their conceit, by 
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seeing what mean characters are capable of 
destruction, and that, in achieving it, they 
constantly find violent deaths. Conservatives, 
on the other hand, must be blind not to see 
that nobilities must go farther back than the 
eighteenth century for inspiring principles ; and 
that, by doing their duty heartily, it may still 
be possible to realize the old feudal combination 
—that is to say, to be at once strong and 
popular. 
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City Poems, By Avexayprr Surry. Author of a “ Life Drama” and other Poems. 


Cambridge 


Ir is remarkable that almost all the comment, 
whether friendly or otherwise, to which Mr. 
Smith’s poems have been subjected, has been 
confined to the one charge of plagiarism. The 
eve was given by the best-known literary 
journal ; the majority followed in its wake ; 
and even those which did not have still left a 
wide field, and in our opinion a most important 
_~ of criticism, open to subsequent writers. 
e propose in our present notice neither 
Wholly to ignore the question of plagiarism, nor 
yet to assign it a prominence to which we 
believe it unentitled. A writer who is nothing 
but a plagiarist is soon detected, and can never 
become Widely popular. That Mr Smith is 
something more than this, is, we think, self- 
evident. He may or may not be a true 
poet, but he possesses a faculty which enables 
him to counterfeit inspiration so successfully, 
as to demand from lovers of literature more 
investigation than it has hitherto received. 

What we want to know then is (1), the state 
of public taste which makes the success of such 
writing possible. And (2), whether any test 
exist by which we may at once distinguish 
between a real but incorrect poet, and a clever 
caterer to a morbid popular appetite. 

1. Literature and taste manifestly react upon 
each other. If particular conditions of the 
national mind, for which literature is not 
answerable, account for the origin of a par- 
ticular school of writers, it is equally true 
that these will in turn conduce io a still 
further development of those conditions. The 
unexampled prosperity of England during the 
last half century of peace ; the extraordinary 
luxury of the upper classes; the effeminate 
comfort of the middle; and the relaxation of 
hardihood in all—owing to the diminution of 
bodily labour by means of scientific dis- 
coveries—has generated a tone of mind in this 
country more easy to feel than to describe—a 
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refined but sensuous epicureanism: an aver- 
sion to thought—a tendency to worship amu:e- 
ment for its own sake—and to elevate all that 
is merely pleasing to the eye or to the ear, to 
an eminence far beyond its merits. Now it 
cannot be denied that all this usually presents 
itself under an aspect with which it is very 
hard to find fault. To cultivate the lower 
classes by stirring in them a love of the 
beautiful—to knit all classes together by a 
wide-spread sympathy for art—to wean the 
aristocracy from the conflicts of faction, or the 
temptations of vice, to a kindly patrovage, and 
condescending imitation of poets, painters, and 
musicians—to make the whole nation, in fine, 
one happy family, with Priuce Albert for the 
showman, wherein the Bishop of Exeter and 
Mr. Spurgeon, Sir Charles Napier and Sir 
James Graham, chartist and courtier, mill- 
owner and mechanic, should forget their feuds, 
and live together peaceably lke the owl, the 
rat, and the bullfinch, in the well-known move- 

“able menagerie—no more to meddle with state 
affairs, or mar hopeful calculations— sounds 
most genial and generous and plausible we ad- 
mit. And very possibly it may have more good 
in it than we have at present leisure to find out. 
With that, however, we have nothing to do; 
our object is now to detect its influence upon 
poetry. 

This may be presented under various aspects. 
In the first place, even if it be denied that the 
objective is the higher kind of poetry, it must 
be confessed that it is the most antagonistic to 
that of the author now before us. It follows, 
then, that what is unfavourable to the former, 
may probably encourage the l-tter. Now it is 
well known that no class of men is more suscep- 
tible to the beautiesof stirring descriptive poetry 
than thorough men of action, and the reason is 
obvious, for it describes more nearly their own 
sensations, But to this class of men the march 
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of intellect and luxury is unfavourable. Every 
ove now is a professor of zsthetics ; and even 
the Russian war was powerless to produce a 
poet of the old stamp—though it brought forth 
plenty who could trill exquisite melodies to 
tickle the ear of Dives as he loiled in his easy- 
chair, with peaches and claret by his side. He 
took his poetry as he took his peach; both 
were very nice and refreshing, and made him 
glad—it was an article that money could pur- 
chase, and why should he, Dives, be without it ? 
The popular substitute for objective poetry 
will not be found in the simple subjective 
school, like Wordsworth’s—Wordsworth was 
never popular, and is less so than ever now. 
Mr. Smith’s poetry, therefore, we should define 
as the florid-subjective style. 

Satisfied with a succession of beautiful phrases, 
felicitous epithets, and superficial sentiment, 
the readers of the present day look not for 
purpose or moral. To do so would require 
thought—they wish to be amused only. A 
few years ago we heard much of the decline 
of high art. Those complaints were laughed 
down ; and paintings which appeal to the 
senses, and never to the imagination, are still 
the most popular of all. A reaction, however, 
has commenced in art which has not yet ex- 
tended to literature ; for, as we have already 
stated, Mr. Smith’s condemnation by the critics 
has been based upon totally different grounds. 
This condition of the public taste must offer 
incalculable encouragement to the dexterous 
manipulator of words. A beautiful picture is 
demanded, and a beautiful picture is produced ; 
but whether it is mirage, or whether it is 
reality, who will take the trouble to inquire? 

There is now a third condition to be glanced 
at. Our prosperity has outstripped our educa- 
tion. There are men amongst us worth fifty 
thousand pounds who can barely sign their 
own names. The growth of this class is 
dangerous to our intellectual welfare, and 
their friendship is worse than their enmity ; 
for the neglect of good writers is not half so 
injurious to literature as the encouragement of 
bad. The wives and daughters of this class must 
of course read the poets, and they naturally 
like best those whom nobody understands—for 
so they do not find themselves singular. Be- 
sides which, the physical banuty, if we may so 
speak, visible in Mr. Smith’s poems, would be 
more likely in them to touch a sympathetic chord 
than any higher quality. -Much the same may 


be said of the class immediately below them— 
With this addition: that obviously if we set 
about the education of ignorant men by work- 
ing on this sense of beauty, which is what we 
do when we educate them through art, we 
inevitably create a frame of mind to which 


mere beauty is every thing. And such a tastes 
in the only stage to which a working man can 
bring it, can scarcely fail to strengthen the 
position, and increase the numbers of the word- 
painters. 

Whether we have guessed rightly or wrongly 
of the cause, there can be no doubt, we think, of 
the fact. Three-fourths of the poetry which is 
written at the present day, is either mere word- 
painting or nothing. We find no fault with 
this accomplishment in the abstract. The 
power of representing natural objects in verse 
with minute fidelity is in itself admirable ; 
and, in the hands of a true poet, becomes an 
instrument of great and lasting pleasure. It is 
the dishonesty of those writers who counterfeit 
its results of which we complain ; who, seeing 
the delight afforded by the exquisite little 
pictures of Mr. Tennyson, and not comprehend- 
ing the patient and loving study of nature 
which alone has enabled him to produce them, 
would endeavour to draw from imagination 
what can only be drawn from imagination and 
memory combined. With an ear for rhythm and 
an eye for the picturesque, very striking effects 
may thus be obtained ; and striking effects, as 
we have above asserted, is all that our lazy 
reading public now requires. Independently 
of which, a large class of readers that has 
lately sprung up, could not if they would pene- 
trate the falsehood of these pseudo-picturesque 
writers. This is not their own fault. A life of 
city toil is an insuperable obstacle to the develop- 
ment of such taste as we desiderate ; and the 
fact that this class is gradually superseding 
those who have better opportunities, as the 
arbiters of popularity, is one of the most 
ominous features of the time. The spread of 
Schools and Mechanics’ Institutes, however un- 
questionable a blessing, does undeniably tend to 
the formation of a half-educated multitude, just 
sufficiently cultured to enjoy the sweets of 
poetry, but not enough to distinguish truth from 
tinsel, or the hues of nature from the brilliancy 
of art. Such an audience as this must be fatal 
to simplicity of style, and a dangerous snare 
even to such writers as have worthy conceptions 
of their calling. 

2. We now come to the second of the two 
questions proposed. When a new writer who 
excels in the art of word-painting first comes 
before us, there are three questions which his 
poems should be forced to answer. First—Has 
he any thing new to tell us ; or, as is commonly 
said, does he write “ with a purpose ;” or is his 
only object the delivery of pent-up emotions, or 
the expression of that sense of beauty and good- 
ness with which the universe inspires him ¢ 
Either are legitimate reasons for writing. But 
then we must pause for a satisfactory reply to 
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our second interrogation—Are his sentiments, 
his emotions, and his imagery clearly sponta- 
neous—not forced or invented for the occasion ? 
Thirdly—We must ask, is he clear? Do his 
words convey any distinct image either to his 
own mind or to the minds of his readers ; and 
is the image like reality? Are we sure that he 
has not shaken up the phraseology of other 
poets in a bag, and tumbled it out again for his 
own use $ Now, how will Mr. Alexander Smith 
abide the application of these tests? Is he one 
of the mere word-painters above mentioned, or 
is he something more ? 

It is difficult to detect any moral purpose 
running through Mr. Smith’s writings ; if there 
be any, it must belong to the school of modern 
French social reformers, though expressed with 
less openness. That love can atone for guilt, 
whether in man or woman, is a doctrine phat 
certainly finds some countenance in the Life 
Drama, and City Poems aswell. But it would, 
perhaps, be unjust to the author to suppose that 
he ever deliberately set himself to the propa- 
gation of this lesson, and we should prefer to 
believe that, in “ resolving to be a poet,” he had 
no design of assuming the dignity of a teacher. 
Certainly, as philosophic or didactic compo- 
sitions, his poems are husks and straw. 

Mr. Smith, we presume, would have us to 
suppose that he writes from the fulness of his 
being, (as he would express it, perhaps,)—from 
an overflowing torrent of emotions which find 
vent in music. This we have admitted to be 
fair ground for the poet to occupy; but can 
Mr. Smith justify his claims to it? Can he 
shew us in his writings that heartfelt, sponta- 
neous utterance which is the soul of such 
poetry? With one or two rare exceptions we 
are compelled to answer in the negative. He 
appears to us to have gazed upon the beauties 
of nature with the set purpose of using them 
for poetry—which is to that noble art exactly 
what the familiar term “ pot-hunting” is to 
real sport. We have been led to this opinion 
by the frequent recurrence of similitudes which 
could never have suggested themselves to a 
mind that was not on the rack to hit out some- 
thing uncommon; by the constant untruth- 
fulness of these; and by the great variety of 
combinations in which he presents natural 
objects to our eyes, as if he was determined to 
get as much as he could out of them. We 
shall now proceed to give some examples of our 
meaning, premising that we do not at all dis- 
pute the ingenuity, and in many cases the 
elegance, of Mr. Smith’s fancies. We say they 
are overdone, and such as, having once read and 
admired, we do not care to recollect. 


Ah! he was brightest at the noon of night. 
His mind by day was like a common dell, 


Through which the clown goes whistling with his 
cart; 

You looked around, but could see nothing more, 

Than in a thousand places that you knew: 

But with the night, there stole from every leaf, 

Where they lay coiled in sleep, dim troops of sylphs, 

Fays, and all frolie shapes, and ’neath the moon 

Stood Queen Titania and her fairy court. 


” * * ” 


The stream of my existence boils and leaps 
Through broken rainbows ’mong the purple fells, 
And breaks its heart ’mid rocks, close-jammed, con- 

fined, 

And plunges in a chasm black and blind, 

To rage in hollow gulfs and iron hells, 

And thence escaping, tamed and broken, creeps 
Away in a wild sweat of beads and bells. 
Though Ais slides lazy through the milky meads, 
And once a week the sleepy slow-trailed barge 
Rocks the broad water-lilies on its marge, 

A dead face wavers from the oozy weeds. 

It is but little matter where we dwell, 

In fortune’s centre, on her utter verge ; 
Whither to death our weary steps we urge. 


* * * * 


You knew me when my fond and ignorant youth 
Was an unwindowed chamber of delight, 

Deaf to all noise, sweet as a rose’s heart: 

A sudden earthquake rent it to the base, 

And through the rifts of rnin sternly gleamed 
An apparition of grey windy crag, 

Black leagues of forest roaring like a sea, 

And far lands dim with rain. 


To these may be added the celebrated com- 
parison between the sun and moon in the 
Life Drama—commencing, “The sun is dying 
like a cloven king.” 

Now, no one can deny that there is a certain 
sort of beauty in all these passages; and it 
may not be easy, within our limited space, to 
make our readers clearly comprehend why we 
condemn them. But they must remember 
that the only charge we have brought against 
Mr. Smith is, that he is neither more nor less 
than a very skilful word-painter. There are 
marks of fabrication—of the chisel and the 
hammer—about these passages as they stand. 
The context affords grave suspicion that the 
author had composed them separately, kept 
them ready for use, like Sheridan’s bon-mots, 
and then deliberately wrote up tothem. These 
opinions might, no doubt, be charged with 
hypercriticism if there were no other evidence 
to support them than we have here adduced, 
But the second and third counts of our indict- 
ment will go far, if we are not mistaken, to 
sustain the first ; and we shall now quote some 
instances of unsound metaphors which have 
convinced ourselves that a fundamental insin- 
cerity pervades the bulk of these poems, 

At midnight, when thy suburbs lie 
As silent as a noonday sky, 
When larks with heat are mute, 
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I love to linger on thy bridge, 
All lonely as a mountain ridge, 
Disturbed but by my foot. 
* * * io 
Love should not stoop to Love, like prince to lord: 
While o’er their heads proud Cupid claps his wings, 
Love should meet Love upon the marriage sward, 
And kiss like crowned kings. 
* * * * 
And round the far point of the tinted cliffs 
I see the long strings of the fishing skiffs 
Come home to roost like lines of evening crows. 


a * * * 
The slim laburnum showering golden tears, 
»* Saal *~ * 


Our oar-blades stirred the sea to phantom light, 
A hoary track ran glimmering from the keel. 
Like scattered embers of a dying fire. 

* * * * 


A drowsy wave break helpless on the shore. 


The impropriety of these images scarcely 
require exposure. We sometimes say that 
noon is as still as night, but not that night is 
as still as noon. The kiss of kings would not 
usually be suggestive of the kiss of lovers, 
The comparison between the skiffs and the 
crows is perhaps less objectionable; but we 
doubt if it would have suggested itself to any 
mind not on the look-out for poetical capital. 
The laburnum is not lachrymose; few trees 
have a gayer or gladder aspect. Mr. Smith’s 
only justification here is a mathematical one : 
that as things which are equal to the same are 
equal to one another, and both blossoms and 
tears have been likened to a shower of rain, 
therefore blossoms may always be likened unto 
tears. The embers of a fire glow but they do 
not glimmer, or rather glitter, like the track 
made by a boat; and as for a helpless wave, 
Mr. Smith is, we should think, the first poet 
on whom the break of the ocean has produced 
a sensation of weakness. Do not these quo- 
tations seem to prove that Mr. Smith has 
studied the book of nature in translations? That 
he knows something of the original is, of course, 
past question ; but he knows about as much of 
it as Pope knew of Greek. Pope has given us 
something very pretty, but it is not Homer; and 
Mr. Smith has given us something very pretty, 
but it is not nature. 

Another feature of this poetry that would 
lead us to the same conclusion, is the very 
limited circle of objects from which he draws 
his illustrations. Both in the Life Drama and 
the City Poems the moon is, in stage language, 
a mere “utility lady.” Now she is a naked 
swimmer—now she is a pale prophetess whom 
the sun has seduced; and, as Mr. Smith is fond 
of describing her as naked, it is not an impro- 
bable catastrophe. The sun, the stars, the sea, 


and the seashore, about make up Mr. Smith's 
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repertoire, and all are equally versatile. The 
shore is sometimes white-breasted, and some- 
times tawny ; sometimes the sea’s bride, and 
sometimes his jailer. But we cannot hope to 
convey any adequate sense of the motley 
brilliance which pervades Mr. Smith’s poems 
to those who have not read them—those who 
have, will, we are certain, at once recognise the 
justice of our objections, 

The general conclusion, then, to which we 
arrive is this:—That it is as yet doubtful 
whether Mr. Smith is the more unjust to him- 
self or to the public. Has he through indolence, 
and a desire of speedy popularity, prostituted 
real poetic power to the depraved taste of the 
day? Or has he in reality shown himself 
destitute of the true fire, and only a skilful 
master of rhythm, language, and arrangement ? 
We are as yet unwilling to answer this question 
to Mr. Smith’s disadvantage. We think we 
see in occasional passages evidence of something 
better than the majority of critics give him 
credit for. We will lay before our readers the 
poem of “ Glasgow,” in support of this asser- 
tion. 

GLASGOW. 


Sing, Poet, ’tis a merry world ; 

That cottage smoke is rolled and curled 
In sport, that every moss 

Is happy, every inch of soil ;— 

Before me runs a road of toil, 
With my grave cut across. 

Sing, trailing showers and breezy downs— 

TZ know the tragic hearts of towns, 

City! I am true son of thine; 

Ne’er dwelt I where great mornings shine 
Around the bleating pens; 

Ne’er by the rivulets I strayed, 

And ne’er upon my childhood weighed 
The silence of the glens. 

Instead of shores where ocean beats, 

I hear the ebb and flow of streets. 


Black Labour draws his weary waves, 
Into their secret-moaning caves ; 
But with the morning light, 
That sea again will overflow 
With a long weary sound of woe, 
Again to faint in night. 
Wave am [ in that sea of woes, 
Which, night and morning, ebbs and flows, 


I dwelt within a gloomy court, 
Wherein did never sunbeam sport; 
Yet there my heart was stirr’d— 
My very blood did dance and thrill, 
When on my narrow window-sill, 
Spring lighted like a bird. 
Poor flowers—I watched them pine for weeks, 
With leaves as pale as human cheeks. 
Afar, one summer I was borne; 
Through golden vapours of the morn, 
I heard the hills of sheep; 
I trod with a wild ecstasy 
‘he bright fringe of the living sea: 
And on a ruined keep 
I sat and watched an endless plain 
Blacken beneath the gloom of rain. 
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O fair the lightly sprinkled waste, 

O’er which a laughing shower has raced! 
O fair the April shoots! 

O fair the woods on summer days, 

While a blue hyacinthine haze 
Is dreaming round the roots! 

In thee, O City! I discern 

Another beauty, sad and stern. 


Draw thy fierce streams of blinding ore, 
Smite on a thousand anvils, roar 
Down to the harbour-bars ; 
Smoulder in smoky sunsets, flare 
On rainy nights, with street and square 
Lie empty to the stars. 
From terrace proud to alley base 
I know thee as my mother’s face. 


When sunset bathes thee in his gold, 

In wreaths of bronze thy sides are rolled, 
Thy smoke is dusty fire ; 

And from the glory round thee poured, 

A sunbeam like an angel’s sword 
Shivers upon a spire. 

Thus have I watched thee, Terror! Dream! 

While the blue Night crept up the stream. 


The wild Train plunges in the hills,- 

He shrieks across the midnight rills ; 
Streams through the shifting glare, 

The roar and flap of foundry fires, 

That shake with light the sleeping shires; 
And on the moorlands bare, 

He sees afar a crown of light 

Hang o’er thee in the hollow night. 

At midnight when thy suburbs lie 

As silent as a noonday sky, 
When larks with heat are mute, 

I love to linger on thy bridge, 

All lonely as a mountain ridge, 
Disturbed but by my foot ; 

While the black lazy stream beneath, 

Steals from its far-off wilds of heath. 

And through thy heart, as through a dream, 

Flows on that black disdainful stream ; 
All seornfully it flows, 

Between the huddled gloom of masts, 

Silent as pines unvexed by blasts— 
*Tween lamps in streaming rows. 

O wondrous sight! O stream of dread! 

O long dark river of the dead! 


Afar, the banner of the year 
Unfurls: but dimly prisoned here, 
*Tis only when I greet 
A dropt rose lying in my way, 
A butterfly that flutters gay 
Athwart the noisy street, 
I know the happy Summer smiles 
Around thy suburbs, miles on miles, 
*Twere neither pan now, nor dirge, 
The flash and thunder of the surge 
On flat sands wide and bare ; 
No meee or anguish dwells 
In the green light of sunny dells, 
Or in the starry air. 
Alike to me the desert flower, 
The rainbow laughing o’er the shower. 
While o’er thy walls the darkness sails, 
I lean against the churchyard rails ; 
Up in the midnight towers 
The belfried spire, the street is dead, 
I hear in silence over head 
The clang of iron hours : 
It moves me not—I know her tomb 
Is yonder in the shapeless gloom. 


All raptures of this mortal breath, 
Solemnities of life and death, 
Dwell in thy noise alone: 
Of me thou hast become a part— 
Some kindred with my human heart, 
Lives in thy streets of stone ; 
For we have been familiar more 
Than galley slave and weary oar. 


The beech is dipped in wine ; the shower 

Is burnished ; on the swinging flower 
The latest bee doth sit. 

The low sun stares through dust of gold, 

And o’er the darkening heath and wold 
The large ghost-moth doth flit. 

In every orchard Autumn stands 

With apples in his golden hands. 


But all these sights and sounds are strange ; 
Then wherefore from thee should I range? 
Thou hast my kith and kin: 
My childhood, youth, and manhood brave ; 
Thou hast that unforgotten grave 
Within thy central din. 
A sacredness of love and death 
Dwells in thy noise and smoky breath. 


These verses are evidence to our mind that 
Mr. Smith is capable of a higher degree of 
excellence than he has hitherto achieved, if he 
would confine himself to subjects with which 
he is really familiar. In his pictures of nature, 
there is nothing spontaneous—nothing resem- 
bling the fresh, unconscious utterance of our 
earlier poets: the philosophic contemplation 
of Wordsworth, or the ripe and observant love 
of the Poet-Laureate. But in the poem above 
quoted there is a strong and easy flow of 
thought, and a chastened beauty, in which per- 
haps the only flaws are one or two mistaken 
metaphors, to which we have called attention 
elsewhere. 

Of Mr. Smith’s skill in the art of word- 
painting, the whole of the “ Boy’s Poem” is an 
excellent example. We select a few passages :— 


For Time is like the peacefulness of grass, 
Which clothes, as if with silence and deep sleep, 
Deserted plains that once were loud with strife; 
Which hides the marks of earthquake and of fire ; 
Which makes the rigid and the clay-cold grave 
Smooth as a billow, tender with green light. 

* * * * * 

The morn rose blue and glorious o’er the world; 
The steamer left the black and oozy wharves, 
And floated down between dark ranks of masts. 
We heard the swarming streets, the noisy mills; 
Saw sooty foundries full of glare and gloom, 
Great bellied chimneys tipped by tongues of flame, 
Quiver in smoky heat. We slowly passed 
Loud building-yards, where every slip contained 
A mighty vessel with a hundred men 
Battering its iron sides. A cheer! a ship 
In a gay flutter of innumerous flags 
Slid gaily to her home. At length the stream 
Broadened ’tween banks of daisies, and afar 
The shadows flew upon the sunny hills; 
And down the river, ’gainst the pale blue sky, 
A town sat in its smoke. Look backward now! 
Distance has stilled three hundred thousand hearts, 
Drowned the loud roar of commerce, changed the 
proud 
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Metropolis which turns all things to gold, 
To athick vapour o’er which stands a staff 
With smoky pennon streaming on the air. 
Blotting the azure too, we floated on, 
Leaving a long and weltering wake behind. 
And now the grand and solitary hills 
That never knew the toil and stress of man, 
Dappled with sun and cloud, rose far away. 
* . ~ *” . 

I and my cousins started in the morn 
To wander o’er the mountains and the moors, 
How different from the hot and stony streets! 
The dark red springy turf was ‘neath our feet, 
Our walls the blue horizon, and our roof 
The boundless sky; a perfect summer-day 
We walked ’mid unaccustomed sights and sounds ; 
Fair apparitions of the elements 
That lived a moment on the air, then passed 
To the eternal world of memory. 
O’er rude unthrifty wastes we held our way 
Whence never lark rose upward with a song, 
Where no flower lit the marsh: the only sights, 
The passage of a cloud—a thin blue smoke 
Far on the idle heath—now caught, now lost, 
The pink road wavering to the distant sky. 
At noon we rested near a mighty hill, 
That from our morning hut slept far away 
Azure and soft as air. Upon its sides 
The shepherds shouted ’mid a noise of dogs; 
A stream of sheep came slowly trickling down, 
Spread to a pool, then poured itself in haste. 
The sun sunk o’er a crimson fringe of hills: 
The violet evening filled the lower plain, 
From which it upward crept and quenched the 

lights— 

Awhile the last peak burned in lingering rose, 
And then went out. We toiled at dead of night 
Through a deep glen, the while the lonely stars 
Trembled above the ridges of the hills; 
And in the utter hush the ear was filled 
With low sweet voices of a thousand streams, 
Some near, some far remote—faint trickling sounds 
That dwelt in the great solitude of night 
Upon the edge of silence. A sinking moon 
Hung on one side and filled the shattered place 
With gulfs of gloom, with floating shades, and threw 
A ghostly glimmer on wet rock and pool. 


A few lines on his alleged plagiarism, and we 
have done. ‘The truth seems to be, that when- 


ever any idea particularly strikes his fancy he 
is unwilling to let it go. He repeats himself 
as habitually as other writers. A large num- 
ber of epithets and similes in the City Poems 
are to be found in the Life Drama. This fact 
renders his obligations to other writers at once 
both a greater and a smaller blemish than or- 
dinary plagiarism. It is smaller because it 
shows that the habit may be due to another 
cause as well as poverty of invention. And it is 
greater of course, because, if that is the case, 
it betrays an indifference to the dignity of his 
art which is lamentable. We have ourselves 
noted two or three additional instances of this 
failing, which, as far as we know, have not yet 
been pointed out, as page 119 of the City Poems, 


The misty mountain top. 


Again at 110, 


T’ve built a home 
Beside the river which we used to love. 
The murmur of the City reaches here,— 


vide Gardener's Daughter. 
the lines, 
My heart stood up to greet the distant land, 


Within the hollows of whose mountains lochs 
Moan in their restless sleep, 


bear a singular resemblance to a passage in 
Professor Arnold’s Cromwell. The coincidence 
between a very long passage in scene 111 of 
the Life Drama and Shelley’s Alastor, is still 
more obvious, and probably less undesigned. 

Jn our opinion the young writer is fortunate 
whose errors are severely censured. We aguin 
give utterance to a hope that Mr. Smith will 
yet redeem his popularity. Let him take as a 
model Mr. Tennyson’s Dora. Let him shun 
word-painting for the present as he would 
the plague ; and he may yet find out that his 
accusers have been his best friends. 


Also at page 138, 





The Boscobel Tracts relating to the Escape of Charles the Second after the Battle of Worcester, and 
his subsequent Adventures. Edited by J. Hugues, Esg., A.M. Second Edition. Blackwood. 


TuEsE tracts were originally collected at the 
suggestion of the late Edward Copleston, Bishop 
of Llandaff, who was every inch a gentleman 
and a scholar—a gentleman of ancient descent, 
and a scholar of exquisite Latinity. Like Gray, 
and Scott’s friend Surtees, the historian of 
Durham, and some other distinguished men, he 
combined the classic with the feudal tastes— 
loved his Horace as he did his pedigree—and 
delighted to clothe the ruins of antiquity, 
whether Greek or Medieval, with the green ivy 
and wild flowers of a rich fancy. Charles's 


escape after Worcester seems to have interested 
his imagination very much ; and accordingly he 
wrote to Mr. Hughes, our editor, requesting him 
to make a thorough investigation of the subject, 
and to give the story to the world in an accurate 
bit of history. Mr. Hughes—whose style 
proves him to have been worthy of the good 
bishop’s friendship—undertook the task, and 
the result of his labours is now before us in a 
second edition. He reprints the early pam- 
phlets on the subject—and Clarendon’s elegant 
narrative—and the king's account dictated 
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to Pepys ; and gives us, with these, a diary of 
his own composition, in which the whole adven- 
ture is chronologically detailed. This is surely 
a pleasant contribution to the lighter kind of 
historical literature ; and as such may well 
claim a place in the libraries of the rich and 
the learned. 

Copleston’s letter to Mr. Hughes opens the 
volume, and—as we are convinced that the 
only way of checking tle mean, mechanical 
tendency of modern opinion, is to interest the 
youth of England in the past of England—we 
begin by borrowing some excellent remarks 
from it on the natural pleasure of the human 
mind in historical truth— 


But the fact, I believe, is, that the precise nature of 
the pleasure we derive from such inquiries, is not 
rightly understood by the generality of those who write 
or who read historical romances. It is a province of 
criticism which appears to have been but little explored, 
or rather, I should say, altogether unknown in its re- 
lation to taste. And yet I am persuaded that under it 
lies a source of pure intellectual pleasure, springing 
from the very constitution of our minds, and well 
worthy of being studied in all its peculiarities. There 
is, undoubtedly, implanted in us a love of truth, a 
desire to know what has actually happened, merely 
because it has happened, independently of the nature 
or the importance of the things themselves. If the 
things we hear told be avowedly fictitious, and yet 
curious, or affecting, or entertaining, we may indeed 
admire the author of the fiction, and may take pleasure 
in contemplating the exercise of his skill; but this is 
a pleasure of another kind—a pleasure wholly distinct 
from that which is derived from discovering what was 
unknown, or clearing up what was doubtful. And even 
when the narrative is in its own nature such as to 
please us, and to engage our attention, how greatly is 
the interest increased if we place entire confidence in 
its truth! Who has not heard from a child, when 
listening to a tale of deep interest—who has not often 
heard the artless and eager question, “Is it true?” 

So strong indeed is this instinct that, if much 
encouraged and indulged, it sometimes acquires an 
ascendancy perfectly ridiculous—a passion which is 
best exemplified, perhaps, in the frivolous pursuits 
of local antiquaries ; or in violations of the sacred 
repose of the dead, for the sake of ascertaining some 
insignificant point about which history is either con- 
tradictory or silent. 

But being, as it clearly is, an original principle of 
our nature, it is entitled to its share of cultivation 
and of exercise; and it is never exercised more 
innocently or rationally than in endeavouring to 
correct errors, or bring to light facts connected with 
the principal events of our national history. In 
this department, the whole value of the object of 
our search depends upon its truth. Let the histo- 
rical work be ever so grand, it is better to leave 
the subordinate parts blank, than to introduce any 
thing spurious or of doubtful authority. But when 
the outline is not only traced with precision and 
fidelity, but from time to time fresh lines are added, 
which tend to give fulness and animation to the 
subject, the value of each successive addition is to 
be estimated, not merely by its intrinsic importance, 
but by the improved effect given to all around it. 
Truth is a quality essential to the whole; but the 
accession of each part respectively operates, not as if 


it were merely added to the compound, but as multiplied 
into it. 

We may add, in illustration of what is here 
so lucidly said, that even the fiction of a 
nation originally grows out of its history—just 
as its fairy mythology does out of its religion. 
Sir Walter Scott points out, in his ZLssay on 
Romance, that early romances are based on 
real historical events. And there is something 
akin to this in the fact observed by Whately 
(who, we suspect, took the first hint of it from 
a passage in Aristotle's Politics *), that games 
themselves are originally imitative of serious 
transactions,—so earnest is the natural love of 
mankind for reality! If it be observed here, 
that the fashion now is to contrast the real as 
dull, with the ideal as beautiful, we answer 
that, in delighting so to do, our age is pronoun- 
cing its condemnation out of its own mouth. In 
the youth and freshness and glory of races, 
their own people and their own story seem 
noble enough to supply material for all that can 
be expressed in romance or song. 

Now, Charles the Second was not a romantic 
character in the ancient sense, nor a respect- 
able character in the modern one; but about 
this flight of his after Worcester, there lingers 
the last gleam of the old English romance of 
history. With the Civil] Wars that strange 
element vanishes. We have clever men— 
pleasant men ; and there is a kind of piquancy 
in contemplating the wigs, the canes, the snuft- 
boxes, the ruffles, and so forth, of the eighteenth 
century. But there is a poetry about the civil 
war and its doings, which time hes not con- 
ferred even on the generations immediately 
after it. Prior and Steele are far less delicious 
than Suckling and Waller; and the young 
Walpoles and Stanhopes do not touch the 
heart like the cavaliers. Charles’s escape 
closed that epoch, and if he had died in the 
battle, or in the sea-passage which followed it, 
his memory would have had a halo round it like 
that which hangs about the heads of his 
ancestor who died fighting at Flodden, and his 
ancestor who died broken-hearted just as Mary 
was born. 

It may amuse the reader—for the details of 
Charles’s escape are not familiarly remembered 
just now—if we trace the king’s flight after the 
fatal field. 

Worcester ran red with good blood, that 
3rd September, 1651. The Duke of Hamilton 
and Sir John Douglas fell, mortally wounded ; 
and the English cavaliers, Lord Talbot, the 
Blounts, Lord Cleveland (a Wentworth), &c., 
fought desperately after it was clear that 





* Compare note to Whately’s Zthetoric with Aristot. 
Pol., 7. 17. 
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the game was up. But the odds both of 
number and of discipline were against the king 
(who showed high courage, by the way, him- 
self); and, when all was over, he rode off, with 
about sixty adherents, towards Kidderminster. 
At Kinver Heath a consultation was hell 
(about five or six miles from the last-named 
town), where it was determined that the king 
should take refuge in Boscobel House. This 
was a seat of the Giffards of Chillington—an 
ancient Catholic family, and descendents, we 
presume, of the great baronial house of Giffard, 
well-known to the England of the middle ages. 
Lord Derby, who had fought at Worcester, had 
before experienced the secret hospitality of 
this place, and hence the choice ; while the earl 
himself (as we may, en passant, remind the 
reader) set off on his own adventures else- 
where, and fell into the enemy’s hands. 

The king was first taken care of by a family of 
humble tenauts of the Giffards—the Penderels ; 
five of whom were living on their demesnes of 
Boscobel and White Ladies. Disguised im a 
leathern doublet, like a woodman’s, Charles left 
the latter of these places, and took refuge in a 
wood on the Boscobel estate. Here he passed 
the day after Worcester—a dismal rainy day— 
crouching under a tree, and feeding on eggs and 
buttermilk. At nightfall off he started again, 
with honest Dick Penderel, to Madeley, seven 
miles from Boscobel, and there slept on straw 
ina barn. Again came night, and again they 
set off. Charles now stained for complete dis- 
guise with walnut leaves, and returned to Bos- 
eobel. But during this day, Lord Wilmot (the 
famous “ Rochester’s” father, and, we need not 
say, a much better man) had managed to com- 
municate with the Lanes of Bentley. What a 
blessing women are at such times of trial! 
“ Mrs, Jane Lane,” the Flora Macdonald of this 
escape, was just about to set off to visit her 
sister, Mrs. Norton of Abbotsleigh, near Bristol ; 
she had a pass for herself and a male attendant, 
and she at once agreed to take Wilmot with 
her. While that nobleman was gone, on the 
6th September, to Moseley Hall, Charles had 
joined Major Carlis (one of the last men who 
left Worcester field) in the wood by Boscobel. 
Here the king sheltered himself in that famous 
Royal Oak, which was so familiar to our an- 
cestors, and became the sign of a thousand 
taverns—no bad way of being immortalized in 
a country so fond of good ale! We shall draw 
on the 7’racts for a passage or two at this point. 
The queer old antiquary, Mr. Thomas Blount, 
has the following bits in his “ Boscobel,” very 
illustrative of the tone of these days :— 


Richard [Penderel] having acquainted the colonel 
[Carlis] that the king was in the wood, the colonel, 
with William and Richard, went presently thither to 
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give their attendance, where they found his majesty 
sitting on the root of a tree, who was glad to see the 
colonel, and came with them into the house, where he 
eat bread and cheese heartily, and (as an extraordinary) 
William Penderel’s wife made his majesty a posset of 
thin milk and small beer, and got ready some warm 
water to wash his feet, not only extremely dirty, but 
much galled with travel. 

The colonel pulled off his majesty’s shoes, which were 
full of gravel, and stockings, which were very wet; and 
there being no other shoes in the house that would fit 
him, the goodwife put some hot embers in those to dry 
them, whilst his majesty’s feet were washing and his 
stockings shifted. 

Being thus a little refreshed, the colonel persuaded 
his majesty to go back into the wood (supposing it 
safer than the house), where the colonel made choice 
of a thick-leaved oak, into which William and Richard 
helped them both up, and brought them such provision 
as they could get, with a cushion for his majesty to sit 
on; the colonel humbly desired his majesty (who had 
taken little or no rest the two preceding nights) to seat 
himself as easily as he could in the tree, and rest his 
head on the colonel’s lap, who was watchful that his 
majesty might not fall. In this oak they continued 
most part of the day; and in that posture his majest 
slumbered away some part of the time, and bore all 
these hardships and afflictions with incomparable pa- 
tience. 

* * * « * * 

Humphrey Penderel was this Saturday designed to 
go to Shefnal, to pay some taxes to one Captain 
Broadway ; at whose house he met with a colonel of 
the rebels, who was newly come from Worcester in 
pursuit of the king, and who, being informed that his 
majesty had been at White Ladies, and that Humphrey 
was a near neighbour to the place, examined him 
strictly, and laid before him, as well the penalty for 
concealing the king, which was death without mercy, 
as the reward for discovering him, which should be one 
thousand pounds certain pay. But neither fear of 
punishment, nor hope of reward, was able to tempt 
Humphrey into any disloyalty; he pleaded ignorance, 
and was dismissed, and on Saturday night related to 
his majesty and the loyal colonel at Boscobel what 
had passed betwixt him and the rebel colonel at 
Shefnal. 

This night the goodwife (whom his majesty was 
pleased to call “my dame Joan”) provided some 
chickens for his majesty’s supper (a dainty he had not 
lately been acquainted with), and a little pallet was 
put into the secret place for his majesty to rest in; 
some of the brothers being continually upon duty, 
watching the avenues of the house, and the road-way, 
to prevent the danger of a surprise. - 

After supper, Colonel Carlis asked his majesty what 
meat he would please to have provided for the morrow, 
being Sunday; his majesty desired some mutton, if it 
might be had. But it was thought dangerous for 
William to go to any market to buy it, since his 
neighbours all knew he did not use to buy such for 
his own diet, and so it might beget a suspicion of his 
having strangers at his house. But the colonel found 
another expedient to satisfy his majesty’s desires. 
Early on Sunday morning he repairs to Mr. Wm. 
Staunton’s sheepeot, who rented some of the demesnes 
of Boscobel; here he chose one of the best sheep, 
sticks him with his dagger, then sends William for the 
mutton, who brings him home on his back. 


That night the king slept in the priest’s 
hiding-hole at Boscobel ; and next day set out 
for Moseley Hall, the seat of the Whitgreaves. 
We quote the next passage from the editor’s 
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diary this time, because it reveals a characte- 
ristic touch in Charles. Sometimes he forgot 
the morals—scarce ever the manuers—of a 
gentleman :— 


His body-guard consisted of the five Penderels, and 
Yates, their brother-in-law, all armed with bills and 
spike-staves, as well as with concealed pistols, and 
determined to defend their royal charge at any hazard. 
The king, not yet recovered from his fatigues, com- 
plained of the rough motion of Humphry Penderel’s 
mill horse, on which he rode, surrounded by his de- 
fenders. “Can you blame the horse, my liege,” said 
the honest miller, “to go heavily, when he has the 
weight of three kingdoms on his back?” On reaching 
Penford Mill, below Cotsall, to which point they had 
proceeded by lone byways, for the greater security 
the party separated; William, Humphry, and George 
returning with the horse, while the king, accompanied 
by the rest, took the footpath to Moseley. A/ter a 
moment's recollection, Charles calied the three brothers 
back, and gave them his hand to kiss. ‘“ My troubles,” 
said he, “ make me forget myself; I thank you all,” 


Blount, in giving Humphry Penderel's bon- 
mot, as narrated in this passage, observes that it 
was “beyond the usual capacity of a miller,”— 
one of those simple remarks which reveal more 
about old times than much pompous ostentation 
could. 

The enemy’s soldiers, meanwhile, were search- 
ing the country every where. Charles himself, 
as he told Pepys, had seen them peering about 
the coppice while he was perched in his Oak. 
While he was at Moseley, Boscobel House was 
strictly searched, and William Penderel’s life 
threatened. On the 9th of September he 
started to Bentley Hall, it having been ar- 
ranged that he was to go Bristol-wards, as Jane 
Lane’s servant. As he left the good old man- 
sion of the Whitgreaves, poor, disguised, hunted, 
down went squire and priest on their knees to 
kiss his hand and pray for him. Will ever 
family meet such loyalty as that doomed race 
did again ? 

Charles Stuart now became “ Will Jackson,” 
body-servant to Mrs, Jane Lane, gentlewoman 
travelling. They began their journey at day- 
break, 10th September, passed through Strat- 
ford that day, and slept at Mr. Tombs’ of Long 
Marston, four miles beyond it. Two good 
stories belong to the 10th. Charles related to 
Pepys, that— 


We had not gone two hours on our way but the mare 
I rode on cast a shoe; so we were forced to ride to get 
another shoe at a scattering village, whose name begins 
with something like Long And as I was holding 
my horse’s foot, I asked the smith what news. He 
told me that there was no news that he knew of, since 
the good news of the beating the rogues of the Scots. 
I asked him whether there was none of the English 
taken that joined with the Scots. He answered that 
he did not hear that that rogue Charles Stuart was 
taken; but some of the others, he said, were taken, but 
not Charles Stuart. I told him that if that rogue were 
taken he deserved to be hanged more than all the rest, 





for bringing in the Scots. Upon which he said that I 
spoke like an honest man, and so we parted. 


Blount shall tell us the other—a story which 
has counterparts in a score of myths, springing 
up in every village he passed through. 


That night (according to designment) Mrs. Lane 
and her company took up their quarters at Mr. ‘Tombs’ 
house, at Longmarston, some three miles west of Strat- 
ford, with whom she was well acquainted. Here Will 
Jackson being in the kitchen, in pursuance of his dis- 
guise, and the cookmaid busy in providing supper for 
her master’s friends, she desired him to wind up the 
jack; Will Jackson was obedient, and attempted it, 
but hit not the right way, which made the maid in some 

assion ask, ‘What countryman are you, that you 

now not how to wind up a jack?” Will Jackson 
answered very satisfactorily, “ I am a poor tenant’s son 
of*Colonel Lane, in Staffordshire; we seldom have 
roast meat, but when we have, we don’t make use of a 
jack;” which in some measure assuaged the maid's 
indignation. 

On the evening of the 12th they reached 
Abbotsleigh, three miles beyond Bristol. Here 
is another example (from the “ Diary”) of the 
piquant hazards and queer excitements of royal 
vagabondism :— 

Saturday Sept. 13.—The king, with an appetite 
which bore out his [assumed] character as a convales- 
cent, rose early, and repaired to the buttery, where 
several guests were assembled, and ale and sack were 
not wanting as the concomitants to a solid breakfast, 
One of these persons professed himself to have 
served in Charles’s own regiment at the battle of 
Worcester, and described minutely the particulars 
of the action to his circle of auditors. The king, he 
said, was a man taller by three fingers than Jackson; 
who, nevertheless, feeling the comparison come rather 
home to his own person, took the first opportunity of 
leaving the buttery. But Pope, who had been a 
member of his household when Prince of Wales, and 
had afterwards served in Charles the First’s army, and 
whose recollections were probably awakened by the 
conversation which had just occurred, communicated, 
in the course of the day, his suspicions to Miss Lane. 
After consulting with his protectress and Mr. Lascelles, 
the latter of whom assured him that he would trust 
his own life to the tried fidelity of this domestic, the 
king wisely decided on confidinginhim. Accordingly, 
Pope was introduced to Charles, whose hand he kissed 
as his sworn liegeman, and during the rest of the 
king’s stay proved invaluable from his honesty and 
discretion. 

It was Charles’s wish to embark from 
Bristol ; but no safe chance presented itself, 
and his next move (16th Sept.) was southward 
again, towards Trent, the seat of the Wyndhams 
in Somersetshire. Colonel Wyndham received 
his sovereign with all the loyalty to be expected 
from the son of that Sir Thomas Wyndham 
who had charged his five sons on his death-bed 
not to forsake the crown, “though it should 
hang on a bush.” Memorable words !—which 
would not have disgraced the finest orator. 

At Trent the king remained several days in 
seclusion, and endeavoured to negotiate for a 
passage to the continent from Charmouth or 
Bridport. This failed, through an alarm taken 
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by the skipper’s wife ; and the party once more 
returned to Trent. Mr. Hughes shall here 
give us a comic incident belonging to this 
time :— 


In the mean time, a dangerous mischief had been 
brooding in their rear. The hostler at the inn of 
Charmouth, an old republican soldier, had drawn sus- 
picious conclusions from observing the horses kept 
saddled in the stable all the previous night, as well as 
from the frequent visits of Colonel Wyndham and 
Peters to the seashore. After communicating his 
thoughts to his mistress, who checked him sharply for 
his officiousness, he took Lord Wilmot’s horse, which 
had cast a shoe, to the neighbouring forge. Hammet, 
the blacksmith, a shrewd artisan, instantly remarked, 
“ This horse has but three shoes, and they were all set 
in different counties, and one in Worcestershire.” On 
the departure of the king, the hostler lost no time in 
seeking to communicate this hint, and his own com- 
ments, to Westley, the puritan minister of the place, 
whom he found cannes in family worship. Learning, 
however, afterwards, the state of facts, either from 
Hammet or the hostler, the preacher made all speed to 
the inn, preparing in his mind the most successful mode 
of entrapping the hostess into a confession. ‘* Why, 
how now, Margaret,” quoth he, “you are a maid of 
honour.” “What mean you by that, Mr. Parson?” 
rejoined Margaret, tartly. ‘Why, Charles Stuart lay 
last night at your house, and kissed you at his de- 

arture; so that now you cannot but be a maid of 

onour.”—The woman then (says Ellesdon) began to 
be very angry, and told him he was a scurvy-condi- 
tioned man to go about to bring her and her house into 
trouble. “ But,” said she, “if I thought it was the king, as 
you say it was, I should think the better of my lips all 
the days of my life; so, Mr. Parson, get you out of my 
house, or I'll get those shall kick you out.” Digesting 
this rebuff as he might, the minister accompanied the 
hostler before a magistrate, who not seeing, or choos- 
ing not to see, any call for his own interference, treated 
the affair lightly. But Captain Macy, the republican 
officer commanding the nearest picket, equipped his 
troop as soon as the tidings reached him, and galloped 
off on the London road in pursuit of the fugitives. 


The chase was very hot during the second 
stay with the Wyndhams. But Charles lay 
close; and on the 6th of October moved (in 
company with Phelips of Montacute House) to 
Hele House, near Amesbury. Five days 
were spent in hiding here, while Lord Wilmot 
and some royalists made every effort to manage 
the sea-passage. On the 13th October he 
started across the downs, and slept at Ham- 
bledon, in Hampshire. The narratives supply 
another glimpse of the manners of the age at 
this point. The squire joined the party at 
supper—from the neighbouring ale-house— 
more than half-fuddled ; and because the king’s 
hair was cut short, would have it, at first, that 
“ he was some roundheaded rogue’s son.” Loyal, 
boozy old fellow ! 

At last—14th October—after a day’s journey 
of thirty-five miles, the fugitive king reached 
Brighthelmstone, in Sussex—our famous modern 
Brighton—but then a fishing village. Next 
morning at four the party went to Shoreham, 


where Charles and Lord Wilmot went on 
board the vessel of one Tattersal, und sailed at 
seven with a fair wind. That very day (a 
sad and striking coincidence)—just at one 
o'clock, when the king must have been watch- 
ing the white shores grow faint on the horizon 
—James Stanley Earl of Derby appeared on 
the scaffold at Bolton, to lay down his head in 
his cause. Did no thriil of mysterious depres- 
sion, natural to the superstitious Stuart blood, 
run through him at that hour? Was there no 
whisper of unearthly melancholy in the restless 
sea ? 

On looking back at this story of Charles’s 
flight, it is impossible not to admire the heroic 
and tender loyalty which he every where met 
from the affectionate people of his land. The 
secret was known to men and women of all 
conditions—to numbers of people, indeed. His 
cause was at its worst; the price set on his 
head was heavy; yet not one instance of 
treason showed itself. Compare the whole 
affair with the attempted escape of Louis the 
Sixteenth, and his capture at Varennes, How 
much better was every thing managed! How 
much more heart was shown by every casual 
person! His friends would have died for him. 
His enemies would not have treated him as the 
dauphin was treated in his dungeon, by the 
loathsome yahoos of the French Revolution— 
rank curs of the gutter, who delighted to lap 
the blood of St. Louis. 

One could have wished that the forty-three 
days of hazard and anxiety had made a better 
impression—had made the right impression—on 
the mind of Charles Stuart. But there was 
in him an unfortunate levity of character which 
had appeared before, in his race ; which made 
the third James sacrifice himself to favourites ; 
which made the fourth James insult the noble 
old Earl of Angus—the pride of the house of 
Douglas—on the very eve of that fatal field of 
Flodden, where two hundred gentlemen of the 
Douglas family found bloody graves for his 
sake ; which made Mary as many foes among 
the dark and earnest Presbyterians, as ever her 
beauty made her friends or admirers. Charles 
seems chiefly to have valued the experience as 
the source of innumerable capital anecdotes, 
No man could have told them better ; and as 
we know from that acute observer, Lord 
Halifax, nothing ever brought into question 
for a moment his exquisite breeding, but his 
tendency to tell them a little too often. Those 
who most regret the misfortunes of his line— 
those who can exclaim with Burns :— 


« My fathers that name have revered on a throne, 
My fathers have fallen to right it ; 
These fathers would spurn their degenerate son, 
That name should he willingly slight it.” 
CG 
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—Even such, we say, cannot forgive Charles 
for neglecting to be what he might have been ; 
nay, for being what he was. But he had parts, 
courage, wit, and some good-nature; and if 
we no longer keep Royal Oak-day with green 


boughs and strong ale, we cannot read without 
interest, or without a melancholy which no 
vulgar mind can share nor need criticise, the 
remarkable chapter of his history which we 
now close. 
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Ir is a noticeable: feature in the literature of the 
present day, that the relation of supply and 
demand, which might naturally be supposed to 
exist in the department of Biography, is not 
unfrequently inverted. It now often happens 
that the public, instead of being desirous to 
read a man’s life because it has become in- 
terested in his works, is induced to read his 
works because it has become interested in his 
life. We have lately had an instance in point 
in the case of Charlotte Bronté, whom the 
world was beginning to forget, but whose works 
received a new lease of popularity from the 
deeply interesting volumes of Mrs. Gaskell. 
M. de Lomenie’s Life of Beaumarchais will, 
we believe, supply another example. The pro- 
cess of exhuming deceased celebrities is, in fact, 
a recognised one in our day ; and, so long as it 
results in works like those we have mentioned, 
or in such productions as we have placed at the 
head of this article, we certainly can have no 
reason to quarrel with it. Mr. Bayle St. John 
has performed an acceptable service, in having 
collected, from sources not available till lately, 
the authentic facts of Montaigne’s career, and 
in having set them in a framework of contem- 
porary history and manners, which will enable 
most readers to understand the Essayist and 
his times better than they ever did before. 
The sketch by Mr. Hazlitt, prefixed to his very 
convenient and complete edition of Montaigne, 
though readable enough, is rather meagre, and 
too full of quotations from the Zssays—re- 
ferences to which would, in this case, have been 
sufficient. John Sterling's thoughtful and 
high-toned article in the Westminster Review 
(reprinted in Hare's edition of his Remains), 
though it contains a better description of Mon- 
taigne’s chateau than is to be found in Mr. 
St. John’s volumes, necessarily enters into little 
biographical detail. And the same remark, of 
course, applies to the able and interesting essay 
of Mr. Church, which we had not space to 
discuss when noticing the collection in which 
it appeared, but to which we are glad of an 
opportunity to do justice. 


Mr. St. John’s narrative moves slower and 
through a wider range in his first volume than 
in his second ; and we were at first afraid that 
he intended to adopt the method of biography 
brought to perfection by Mr. Charles Knight 
in his Shakspere, which consists in describing 
a multitude of events and places which might 
have been seen or passed through by the sub- 
ject of one’s memoir, and which one is therefore 
somehow entitled to assume that he did actually 
see and pass through—or if not, why not? In 
one instance only Mr. St. John seems to have 
transgressed what we venture to think judicious 
limits—viz., in the long chapter which he 
gives to the rebellion of 1548, and which, as 
well as the part devoted to the life of La 
Boétie, seems to keep the proper subject of the 
biography out of sight rather too long, and 
interrupt the thread of his story. But the 
materials which he furnishes are ample, and on 
the whole well arranged ; and those of our 
readers who have not time to avail themselves 
of Mr. St. John’s letters of introduction to the 
philosopher of Perigord, may perhaps be glad 
of a speedier method of acquaintance with him 
under our own auspices. 

Michel de Montaigne was the third son of 
Pierre Eyquem de Montaigne, whose remoter 
ancestors were probably of British origin 
(Oakham or Egham), and whose nearer ones 
probably exercised some trade in the city of 
Bordeaux—a fact in no way disproving the 
nobility of the family, which Montaigne always 
took for granted. Pierre seems to have been a 
pleasant, honest, and methodical country gentle- 
man, who filled one or two municipal offices 
in Bordeaux, and had some notions on education 
considerably at variance with those of his age. 
His method was a system of gentle forcing, 
very unlike the brutal treatment then usually 
adopted. The little Michel was brought up at 
a farm-house, to accustom him to a plain and 
homely style of living, and to teach him con- 
tentment and affability. He used, when older, 
to be gradually awakened by music, in order to 
spare him the violent start of a sudden call 
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from sleep. That he might learn Latin, then 
absolutely requisite, without unnecessary toil, 
his father employed Latin and German profes- 
sors, who were to accompany him every where, 
and who were, in fact, little better than male 
dry-nurses. Nor was this the only expedient : 


His ears were carefully protected from any scrap of 
French or Perigord dialect. When he waxed older, 
and was finally installed at the chateau, with strength 
to toddle from room to room, and escape from the 
parlour to the kitchen, all the family, from poor 
colourless Antoinette de Louppes, down to the turn- 
spit, were compelled to discourse within hearing of the 
babe in nothing but Latin. Pierre Eyquem brushed 
up his knowledge for the occasion ; and when he, the 
mother, the valet, or the chambermaid, was unable to 
find classical expressions for modern wants and ideas, 
the law was, Silence! By degrees Necessity proved 
an excellent teacher. The whole establishment, urged 
by the hatred of taciturnity common to human nature, 
grew tolerably proficient. Whoever came in contact 
with Michel was Latinised; and to such an extent, 
that many words actually spread among the neigh- 
bouring villages—names of workmen and tools—and 
remained in ordinary use, even to the day when Mon- 
taigne looked back to that rare time of pedagoguish 
enthusiasm, and recorded all these doings for the 
benefit of posterity. 

He learnt Greek declensions under the form 
of a game of his father’s invention—of which, 
however, the details have not reached us. 
However, this elaborate system did not last 
long Pierre de Montaigne yielded to the 
remonstrance of neighbours, and the prejudices 
of the time, and sent him in 1640 to the 
college of Guyenne, where the discipline was 
tolerably severe. Michel, however, contrived 
to shirk his regular lessons, and stealthily to 
devour Ovid, Virgil, Terence, Plautus, and the 
Italian comedies. But he could not have been 
altogether idle in more legitimate paths, as we 
find that his school education was considered 
complete at the age of thirteen. 

Regarding the “ student-life” of Montaigne 
nothing certain can be ascertained. He him- 
self tells us that he had studied law, but where 
he studied it cannot now be discovered. Mr. 
St. John thinks, with much probability, that he 
was discursive in his method, and attended 
the lectures of professors at several different 
places in succession, as was then a common 
practice. That he was a magistrate of the 
Parliament of Bordeaux is certain ; but he was 
afterwards not particularly proud of his con- 
nection with law, and gives us no information 
on the subject. 

The epoch of 1548, at which we now arrive, 
was remarkable for the insurrection of the city 
of Bordeaux and its neighbourhood against the 
monopoly of salt, an event which Mr. St. John 
describes at a length which must be deemed 
excessive, considering that neither Montaigne 
nor his father can be shown to have had any 


concern in the struggle. Mr. St. John believes 
that the historians have done injustice to the 
importance of this event, in failing to connect 
it, as he is disposed to do, with the religious 
movement that was going on. He goes far to 
make out his case, and the chapter is interesting 
as an historical dissertation, and as a link in 
the series of views on the state of opinion, &c., 
in France, during the sixteenth century ; but 
as a portion of a biography we think it super- 
fluous. 

Henry II. had now succeeded Francis I, 
and, during the twelve years of his reign, 
“Montaigne was much at court; but it is 
impossible to decide exactly at what periods.” 
It was probably during these visits to Paris 
that he gained the experience of women which 
we find scattered through the essays. The 
age was essentially immoral, and he was no 
better than his age :— 


It is easy, in reading the memoirs of the time, and 
reflecting on all their revelations of the court of Henry 
the Second, to imagine what kind of life our truant 
young lawyer must have led at Paris. It is impossible, 

owever, to paint, except for a secret gallery, copies of 
the manners of a period when it seems to have been 
the custom for ladies to overwhelm their lovers, other- 
wise coy, with presents; when an Italian prince mar- 
velled to receive a young girl in marriage from Franee 
uncorrupted; when that strange instrument, so ludi- 
crously exhibited at the Museum of Cluny, was 
publicly bought at the fair of St. Germain by husbands 
forced to leave their wives unguarded, until lovers 
threatened to murder the dealer if he did not decamp ; 
and when men-servants dressed and undressed their 
noble mistresses, put on their stockings, and handed 
them their chemises. The records we have of the 
mingled naivetéand coarseness of that age are astonish- 
ing. It was firmly believed by many that a magician 
once, to please Francis the First, made the toilettes of 
all the ladies of that prince’s court invisible or trans- 
parent. Impassioned lovers, when they bought silk 
stockings, used to go to their mistresses and beg them 
to wear them for a few days before they put them on. 
The Court transacted its affairs quite in a family way. 
Mademoiselle de Limeuil wrote a clever satire when 
she came to court to attend on the queen, and was 
whipped with two accomplices for her impertinence. 
At this time the French ladies had not yet acquired 
their reputation for elegance and taste in dress. They 
were taught the art of the toilette by the Queen of 
Navarre, who carried out the views of her sagacious 
mother. Indeed, as soon as the influence of Catherine 
de Medici began to be felt in reality, the corruption of 
France increased, but became more gorgeous and re- 
fined. There was then a perfect fury for adornments 
and costumes; and, as a historian naively remarks, 
“ modesty suffered.” I should think so, when at the 
banquet of Plessis-les-Tours, given by Henry the 
Third, all the ladies were dressed as men, in green 
silk; and at one immediately following, given by the 
Queen-mother at Chenonceaux, -~ served at table 
almost without any dresses at ali! But matters had 
not gone quite so far in Montaigne’s young time, whe: 
gallantry was rather fantastical than corrupt. : 


Yet even in such a “vision of sin” as this, 
there breaks out the meditative nature of the 
essayist, ever alive to the contrasts of life, and 
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to the way in which the only solemn realities 
make sport of the pomps and vanities of the 
world :— 


Montaigne incidentally describes a scene in which, 
in the midst of ladies and cards, he was suddenly 
seized with a fit of melancholy and thoughtfulness. 
His companions believed he was devoured by jealousy, 
or calculating his chances, or regretting his losses. 
In reality, he was thinking of a man who a few days 
before, on leaving such an orgy as that, his head filled, 
as Montaigne’s was, “ with idleness, love, and jollity,” 
had been seized with a fever, and suddenly carried 
away. A similar fate, he thought, might be in store 
for him; and he tries to persuade himself and us that 
the presence of this idea did not pucker his brow. He 
constantly meditated on death, he says, “even at the 
most licentious period of his life.” 


On the love-affairs of Montaigne—illicit, as 
almost all love-affairs then were—Mr. St. 
John dwells with a lingering complacency. 
The philosopher, however, has been as discreet 
to posterity as he was to his contemporaries, 
and research on this very interesting subject is 
in vain. His biographer is of opinion that 
most of the more pertinent allusions in the 
essays refer to one intrigue, and that an un- 
successful one, or ending in some sort of dis- 
appointment. It seems certain that Montaigne 
was once, and but once, sincerely in love, and 
that all other affairs were but transient 
amourettes,* belonging to what Mr. St. John 
calls “ those extempore yearnings of the heart 
that must be satisfied at once.” At any rate, 
the subject is obscure, and perhaps may as well 
remain so. 

Though Montaigne had been elected a con- 
seiller of Perigueux in 1554, being then 
twenty-one, this, as we have seen, did not 
prevent him from constantly visiting the court ; 
nor, as it would seem from Mr. St. John’s 
researches, from also engaging in military life. 
He appears to have been present at the siege of 
Thionville in 1558, when it was attacked by 
Vielleville and Maréchal Strozzi Mr. St. 
John remarks on the very opposite views that 
have been taken by preceding biographers of 
these circumstances: some representing Mon- 
taigne as having been a recluse all his life, 
others enlarging the periods of his worldly 
experiences so far as to narrow that of his 
retirement to almost nothing. He seems, how- 
ener, to have accompanied Francis II, when 
he escorted his sister Claude. to her betrothed, 
Charles Duke of Lorraine. He was at court 
when Mary Stuart formed one of its ornaments ; 


* Mr. St. John sets down the number of these at 
six, on the authority of the line of Ovid, which 
Montaigne quotes in the essay on Experience :—'‘ Sex 
modo me memini sustinuisse vices.” <A little consider- 
ation, however, will show him that the line has a dif- 
ferent meaning. 


again, in 1560, when he met Buchanan, who 
was acting as tutor to the young Comte de 
Brissac ; and in 1562 was, in all probability, 
with Charles [X. at Rouen, a year before the 
declaration of that king’s majority. But dur- 
ing these latter years an influence had been at 
work with Montaigne, which was far more 
important in the formation of his character 
than any acquaigtance with kings or nobles. 
This was his friendship with Estienne de la 
Boétie, the young, high-minded, and enthusi- 
astic author of the “ Contr’ un,” better known 
as the “Treatise on Voluntary Servitude,” a 
fierce and eloquent pamphlet on the text 
which is embodied in Shelley's lines—“ Ye are 
many, they are few!” Glowing sentences, the 
style of which does not seem obsolete even at 
the present day, and which roll off the pages 
like the highest efforts of impassioned oratory, 
rebuking the folly of a whole nation in sub- 
mitting to a single despot, whom it was not 
necessary to attack, but only to abstain from 
supporting, in order to see his power levelled 
with the dust, circulated in manuscript in the 
hands of the forward aud sympathetic spirits 
of the day. Montaigne, in spite of his 
pococurante tendencies, was fascinated by what 
he heard of this singular and lofty mind, and 
La Boétie was, on his side, equally attracted to 
Montaigne. Their friendship became firmly 
knit from their very first meeting; and though 
lasting only four, or at most six years, for 
La Boétie died in 1563, “assumed,” as Mr. St. 
John says, “ classical proportions.” La Boétie 
was in some sort the Mentor of his younger 
friend, and tried, probably without much 
success, to wean him from court frivolities and 
dissipation. Probably Montaigne had a lower 
standard of national worth, and had not begun, 
like his friend, to despair of his country. His 
biographer complains, with reason, that, con- 
sidering his great intimacy with La Boétie, he 
has told us very little about him. The account 
of his death is, indeed, in a higher strain than 
most of Montaigne’s writings; but in his allu- 
sions to the works of Estienne, the tone of 
reticence and hesitation has not unreasonably 
led to a belief, that Montaigne was afraid of 
being somehow compromised by the republican 
sentiments of his friend. Though the elucida- 
tions of La Boétie’s career occupy a large pro- 
portion of the biography, his character is 
certainly a very interesting one, and we cannot 
blame Mr. St. John for devoting some space 
to a personage of whom no equally good 
account is tu be found in English literature. 
Those who have reflected on the inevitable 
inconsistencies of all minds which are not bal- 
lasted by steady adherence to some principle or 
other, will not be surprised to hear that Mon- 
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taigne consoled himself for the loss of La Boétie 
by a fresh love-affair. Beyond the fact, which 
is a characteristic one, and which Montaigne 
excuses by saying he must otherwise have died 
or gone mad, nothing is known ; and we may 
therefore pass on to a more important event. 
In 1565, he was married to Frangoise de la 
Chassagne—a lady sprung from a parliamentary 
(i. ¢., legal) family, and chosen by Pierre Eyquem, 
who arranged the match chiefly in order to in- 
crease his son’s professional connection. Mon- 
taigne’s ideas on marriage “leap to the eyes,” 
as the French say, of all who have ever looked 
into the Essays ; and to those who have not it is 
only necessary to say, that they approximate 
closely to such as are prevalent among his 
countrymen at the present day. The latter will 
be found copiously and philosophically illustrated 
in Mr. St. John’s brilliant work, “ Purple Tints 
of Paris ;” while, as regards the views of Mon- 
taigne, the remarks at Vol. i. p. 238—240 of the 
book before us, will be found judicious, honest, 
and sensible, and going far to make up for 
a certain laxity of tone with which the biogra- 
pher is occasionally chargeable. Montaigne’s 
marriage, though it may have furnished him 
with a few spiteful remarks against the sex, 
seems on the whole to have been a happy one ; 
and if Frangoise was occasionally “ aggravating,” 
as he implies, there can be no doubt that her 
husband’s temper, somewhat meddlesome even 
in domestic concerns, had much to answer for. 
A man who had, in his youthful and romantic 
days, “ given paternal and sharp advice to his 
lady” (we use Mr. St. John’s expression), “and 
‘pinched her where she smarted,” was not 
likely to spare his wife. 

During the five years after his marriage, 
Montaigne probably attended with greater 
regularity to his magisterial duties at Bor- 
deaux ; but his feelings were always tolerant, 
and he did not approve of the proceedings of 
the parliament, which was “intensely Catholic 
and intensely persecuting.” “We have very 
little information,” says his biographer, “on 
the part played by Montaigne in the parlia- 
ment. Contemporary writers inform us that 
he was a distinguished magistrate, and a 
tradition exists that he was particularly re- 
markable for the luminous equity with which 
he drew up reports.” His first literary effort, 
however, was a free translation of the Vatural 
Theology of Raymond de Sebonde, a Spaniard 
who had professed medicine at Toulouse in the 
fourteenth century. This work, “a sort of 
Catholic Reasonableness of Christianity,” was 
undertaken at the request of Pierre Eyquem, 
and published in 1569, the year after his death. 
It created more doubts than it solved, and the 
questions asked about it induced its author to 
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write the “Apology,” which is to be found 
among his Essays. 

Montaigne’s two elder brothers having pre- 
deceased their father, he succeeded to the estate 
of Montaigne—then worth about six thousand 
franes a year ; and soon after, in 1570, resigned 
his office as conseiller, and proceeded to Paris 
to superintend the printing of the minor works 
of La Boétie, of which he had undertaken the 
editorship. During his stay he became ac- 
quainted with Ronsard and Tasso, the latter of 
whom had come in the suite of Cardinal d’Este 
to visit Charles 1X.; was a favourite with 
Catherine de Medicis, and was made by the 
king Chevalier of the order of St. Michel. He 
also received the honorary appointment of 
gentleman in ordinary of the king’s bed- 
chamber. 

It was in the succeeding year, 1571, the 
thirty-eighth of his age, that he retired to his 
chateau, and began, then or soon after, to 
write essays. Mr. St. John sums up his 
character at this epoch very happily ;— 


I have endeavoured to trace Montaigne through 
his early experiences in the Louvre, the camp, the law- 
courts, the college, the boudoir, the arms of friendship 
and of love, because every where he must have been 
subject to influences that reappear in his speculations 
in after-life. It is not necessary to desenbe the in- 
tellectual chemistry to which his experiences were 
subjected in order to produce the result we see. We 
all feel how such influences work, and can watch, 
if we please, the transformation of fact into sentiment 
and thought. There was nothing very wonderful in 
the adventures of Montaigne’s youth. As we have 
seen, his life was that of a tolerably commonplace 
gentleman, born to move in good society, with a little 
more knowledge than gentlemen thought necessary at 
that time. The only very remarkable incident is his 
friendship for La Boétie. There are but five or six 
such recorded instances since the beginning of the 
world, and unrecorded instances cannot be taken into 
account; for in the friendships of celebrated men 
who have influenced the world, the world herself is 
interested. Influence comes to us from that friend- 
ship Ina brief life of Montaigne up to this period 
it would be necessary only to say: He lived as other 
men of his rank lived in those times, and he was the 
friend of Estienne de la Boétie. For my part, I find 
two men in Montaigne, such as he appears to me at 
the prime of life—the man of wide capacity of mind, 
of vivid imagination, humorous, but solid character, 
nimble judgment, and natural faculty of expression, 
who would have made himself remarkable in an 
age or country, and who supplies that part of his 
Essays which makes him kin to the whole world— 
but also the man of his age and country; the some- 
what ungrateful heir of Rabelais, the forerunner of 
Bayle and Voltaire; the experienced courtier, who 
despised kings because he knew their manners, but 
had no enthusiasm to object to the institution of mo- 
narchy; the lawyer, who cared too little for law to 
espouse its prejudices, and sat half apart, like a quiet 
man in society, observing absurdities which others 
hotly and unconsciously acted; the half-convinced 
Catholic, who looked upon reform as a disturbance, 
but who, when like an honest man he turned round to 
examine his own convictions, saw them vanishing in 
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the distance ; the stern thinker in morals ; the cheer- 
ful and somewhat lax actor; the incomplete savant, 
who despised pedantry; the eloquent writer, who felt 
that his idiom was not formed, and disdained to form 
it; idle and industrious by turns; of prodigious me- 
mory, yet fond of accusing himself of want of memory 
when he forgot any thing; the easy-going Gascon 
gentleman, who from fear of shipwreck in the storm he 
saw gathering—for the Saint Bartholomew was then 
darkening the air as it approached—retired to his 
comfortable home in an out-of-the-way district, and, 
partly as an excuse for his timidity, set to work 
ilosophising, under the protection of powerful 
Riends and a long-established reputation for probity. 


Montaigne lived by no means the life of a 
hermit at his castle. Independently ofa few 
visits to Paris, he had neighbours of his own 
rank with whom he could associate ; and learned 
and literary men, travelling in Guyenne, often 
came to demand his hospitality. During the sub- 
sequent disturbances of the civil wars, he had 
occasionally guests more turbulent than Turne- 
bus or Jaques Pelletier ; and, as he could not 
stand a siege, he was obliged to get rid of them by 
a cool and frank demeanour, which seems to have 
had the desired effect. His library contained 
s thousand volumes, many of which he had 
covered with manuscript notes ; and he always 
seems to have kept his pen and ink in view 
when he once got into the habit of writing :— 


Montaigne made it, as it were, a business to think 
at his castle. He was ever on the look-out for ideas 
and i . A thought would suddenly strike him in 
the family part of his house, and he would often, not 
having his tablets at hand, hurry across the court and 
climb his tower, in order to set it down. Experience, 
however, had taught him that the thought might be 
lost on the way, whisked out of sight, by some sudden 
gust of sensation; so he used to take care before 
setting out to tell it to his wife, his daughter, or any 
body else who might — to be at hand. Imagine 
a gaping servant-girl of Perigord being intrusted with 
such valuable deposits! What an amusing revelation 
is there in all this of Montaigne in his literary charac- 
ter—Montaigne, the maker of books! His Essays 
were never out of his mind! He seems ever to have 
been employed in meditating and carefully inscribing 
his thoughts in his brain, so that his manner of speak- 
ing to others was constrained, dry, and brief. He 
hastened back, as it were, to his own thoughts, for fear 
he should lose sight of them. 


Readers of the Essays have probably been 
sometimes surprised at the more licentious tone 
observable in the latter part of them. The 
following extracts perhaps may explain this 
eircumstance :— 


The influence of La Boétie is as evident in the 
earlier essays as the influence of the classics. It is 
there we find most of those lofty and stoical maxims, 
those defiances addressed to death, those professions 
of insensibility, which make Montaigne so much 
resemble a classical writer of the sonorous and de- 
clamatory school. He wears a buskin at first, and 
treads loftily; but as he goes on forgets that he is 
playing a part, and soon moves with all the ductility 
of nature. He imitates Seneca because La Boétie 
admired him. It is in the earlier essays that we find 


the declaration that popular government seems to him 
the most natural and equitable; and indeed in them, 
especially as originally written, we find little that is 
characteristic of our Conservative moralist, who in 
some later moods would have had all the world, ay, 
and nature itself, stand still and be hushed, that he 
might be able to overthrow his own religious belief, 
and that of others, in peace. 


* s > * * . 


He seems to have intended at the outset to make 
asort of gathering of stoical maxims, by the help of 
which he might struggle against his own too easy 
and pliant and feminine nature. But the calm cha- 
racter of his mind is indicated by the very title of the 
first essay. “ By diverse means we arrive at the same 
end.” And soon the sceptical tone comes on, and 
then the humane tone. The man who sets out with 
Godlike maxims on contempt of death, ends by re- 
cording all the petty experiences of a valetudinarian 
lover of existence. His factitious fierceness melted by 
degrees ; and, only after speculating for twenty years, 
does he seem perfectly to comprehend the nature of 
unsophisticated man, and see that it is not wise, even 
if possible, to stilt him on maxims. By recognising 
this as the development of his mind, any one will be 
able, as far as is necessary, to chronologise his essays, 
considered as moral revelations and studies, irrespec- 
tive of atemporary object. 


One of Mr, St. John’s best chapters is that 
in which he discusses the essays and their 
object, their immediate influence, their method, 
their relation to society, politics, geographical 
discovery, religion, morality, and education : 
a tolerably exhaustive division, and one which 
is followed out with much ability. 

The first section, on Montaigne’s scepticism 
and toleration, is especially good, and may 
be profitably compared with Mr. Church’s 
essay, which equally insists on the low tone 
of the philosopher, and the low standard 
which he progressively adopted. Toleration 
is the word which most comprehensively 
describes his spirit ; but it is a toleration which 
extends much further than mere diversity of 
opinion, and which is, in fact, inconsistent with 
any thing like a severe code of personal morality. 
Montaigne was in some respect a precursor of 
Bacon, in combating the dogmatism derived 
from the scholastic philosophy on questions of 
natural science ; and of Locke, in having pro- 
pounded the first rational system of education 
in modern times. Passive obedience in Poli- 
tics, in Morals a constant struggle (which de- 
generates into epicureanism) against hypocrisy 
and high professions; and, in Religion, a doubt- 
ing and questioning spirit, which never thought 
it worth while to throw off allegiance to tho 
Church—are the characteristics elicited by his 
biographer from the mass of the Essays. 

Montaigne spent about eight years in Peri- 
gord, during which time the two first books of 
Essays were composed. The events of his life 
during this period were not very important, 
aud we must refer the reader to Mr. St. John 
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for them. As soon as the essays were printed 
and published (1580), their author set off on a 
journey into Italy—partly from restlessness, 
partly with a view to being cured of the stone, 
from which he suffered, by taking mineral 
baths. He had but little faith in drugs and 
doctors. The course of his travels was through 
Lorraine, Baden, Switzerland to Constance, 
Germany to Trent, then back to Augsburg and 
Munich, then to Verona, Venice, Florence, 
Sienna, and Rome. He was absent seventeen 
months, and dictated a narrative of every thing 
that had interested him to his secretary. He 
seems to have paid peculiar attention to every 
thing curious in the way of mechanical contri- 
vance; but, in fact, he neglected little that 
could be seen in a hasty journey. At Rome 
he resided some time, then went on a pilgrim- 
age to Loretto ; and, finally, to the baths of 
Della Villa, near Lucca, by which he does not 
seem to have been much benefited. During 
his stay news reached him that he had been 
elected mayor of Bordeaux—a high dignity, 
inaccessible to any but gens d’épée. He was 
popular, and was re-elected, though not with- 
out opposition, when his two years’ term had 
expired. 

In 1583, he addressed to Henry IIT. a re- 
monstrance on the state of the taxation, recom- 
mending measures which, if adopted, would 
have been equivalent to the Poor-Law of Queen 
Elizabeth ; but we do not hear of its success. 
Both before and after his retirement from office, 
he was employed by Henry of Navarre as a 
negotiator with the opposite party, and in 
moving about met with a few adventures which 
are recorded in the Essays. In 1585, the 
plague broke out in Bordeaux, and desolated 
the whole province of Perigord. Montaigne 
was obliged to leave his chateau, and travel 
about with his family in a caravan, to avoid its 
ravages. On its cessation he returned to com- 
plete the third book of the Essays, which he 
printed at Bordeaux. On going to Paris to 
enjoy their reputation, he made the acquain- 
tance of the young lady whose name will for 
ever be associated with his— Marie de Gournay. 
Her admiration had been excited by the Es- 
says, and she was the first to seek his acquain- 
tance. The sentiment between them—Mon- 
taigne being fifty-five and she twenty—was 
filial even rather than platonic, and slander has 
in vain attempted to sully her reputation. 
Her adopted father visited her in Paris and at 
her mother's house at Gournay ; but we fear 
there is no warrant fur Mr. Wallis’s interesting 
picture (in the R. A. Exhibition of 1855), 
which represents her sitting at the philoso- 
pher’s feet in his study at Montaigne. She 
was his frequent correspondent ; but she did 


not visit the chateau till after his death, when 
she came by invitation of his widow to be his 
literary executrix. This task she performed 
with a devotion unequalled in the annals of 
literature ; she spared no time, labour, or ex- 
pense in bringing the Essays before the pub- 
lic, and there was no time of her life at which 
she was not ready to come forward and vindi- 
cate the reputation of them and their author, 

After the year 1586 we find only three events 
of any importance in the life of Montaigne: 
one of these was his imprisonment for a few 
hours in the Bastille by one of the adherents of 
the Duke of Guise, and his immediate release 
by Catherine de Medicis. Another was his 
friendship with Charron the preacher, who 
became his “ disciple” —though not altogether 
capable of appreciating him. A third was his 
adherence to Henry LV. on his accession, for 
political reasons only, Montaigne having pre- 
viously belonged to the party of Henry III. 
The remainder of his life was passed between 
Bordeaux and Montaigne in fhaking the last 
corrections in his Essays. “ In September, 1592, 
he was suddenly seized at Montaigne with a 
quinsey, which from the first threatened to be 
fatal.” 

For three whole days he lay perfectly conscious, but 
unable to utter a word. He was compelled to have 
recourse to the pen to express his wishes. The proper 
arrangement of his worldly affairs occupied him a 
good deal, He had already made his will; and one 
day he got up in his shirt, put on his morning gown, 
opened his cabinet, sent for all his yalets and others to 
whom he had left legacies, and paid them in ready 
cash, “ foreseeing the difficulties which his heirs would 
raise.” At last, feeling his end approach, he begged 
his wife on a slip of paper to send for certain gentle- 
men, his neighbours, that he might say farewell to 
them. When they had arrived—juast as the priest was 
elevating the host—‘ this poor gentleman,” says 
Pasquier, “ leaped forward as well as he was able on 
his bed, with his hands clasped; and in this last act 
gave up his soul to God :—which was a fine mirror of 
the interior of his mind.” . . « The exact date 
of Montaigne’s departure from this life was the 13th of 
September; and his exact age was fifty-nine years, six 
months, and three days. He was buried at first at 
Montaigne, but his ashes were afterwards removed to 
the chapel of the Feuillans at Bordeaux, where they 
still remain. 

Montaigne had five children, only one of 
whom, a daughter, survived infancy. We know 
very little about her, except that she and her 
husband dispersed Montaigne’s library, which, 
unfortunately, he had forgotten to leave to 
Marie deGournay. His study, with its curious 
inscriptions, remains in other respects much as 
he left it. 

We have not been able to say so much as we 
should have liked about Mr. Church’s Essay, 
which those who wish to understand Mon- 
taigne will find as valuable in its way as Mr, 
St. John’s work. The following extracts, how- 
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ever, will probably induce our readers to look 
at it :— 

Montaigne represents, imperfectly enough in some 
ways, but very perfectly in others, the educated man 
of modern times—a man whose powers have probably 
been developed and strengthened by some special 
study or pursuit, but who has been trained to perceive 
and feel a much wider field of action, of character, of 
knowledge, all around him; and whose interest and 
thoughtfulness finds subjects to fasten on, whenever 
the course of his reading or the chances of his life 
carry him into it. . F 

The charm of his more serious judgments and ex- 
pressions of feeling consists in this uncompromising 
attempt to get at the real features of what he was 
looking at, and to say his real thoughts about it. You 
feel that he is not trying to be original, or fine, or 
eloquent, or complete and consistent ; but that he is 
using his keen eyes, and trying to say exactly what 
they have shown him ; trying to reproduce, in forcible 
and caunmentine words, the exact impressions which 
are on his mind, neither more nor less; not caring 
much for awkwardness, or violation of custom, or 
— one-sidedness, or the necessity of confessing 
a doubt of his being right after all, so that he clearly 
conveys his meaniwg. And so there is a justness, & 
temperateness, a good sense, to be found in his 
writings—a real coming to the point, an openness both 


tothe more delicate and subtle class of feelings, and, 
to the real worth and dignity of common ones, a feli- 
citous escape from the cramped and commonplace and 
inflated ways which every age has in readiness to 
catch and bind the ordinary run of its writers, a self- 
possession and command over language, which we do 
not expect in those early days of modern literature. 


eo * * * 


His depth was not that of the analyst or the theorizer, 
but of the painter, whose eyes unravel and ascertain, 
better than those of other men, the appearances of things 
—whose depth lies in the cunning penetration with 
which he seizes the fleeting play of expression, or dives 
into the purple shadows of the mountain, or fathoms 
and masters the harmony of the lights of the sky ; not 
the depth which dissects the passions, or methodizes 
the laws of optics or geology. 

* * . * 


He was a kind of imperfect Socrates, the cross- 
examiner of his generation—bold, inquisitive, and 
shrewd, taking nothing on trust, and hating pretence,— 
homely, unconventional, untechnical—with his idea 
right, but too careless, too selfish, and, it must be 
added, not pure enough, not thorough enough, to give 
it effect: below Socrates in elevation and noble pur- 
pose, fifteen hundred years after an event which 
ought to have made him wiser and holier than 
Socrates. 





Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. By Herpert SPENceR. 
London : Longmans, 1858. 


THERE is, we believe, some variety of opinion 

ing the beneficial influence upon readers 
and writers of what may be termed the review 
element in literature. Its existence, how- 
ever, being once assumed, there can be little 
doubt of the good effect likely to be produced 
on both classes, by the now prevalent practice 
of collecting such articles as appear worthy of 
the honour, into a permanent and accessible 
form. The more such periodical publications 
absorb, as they are daily tending to do, the 
best literary talent of the country, the more 
necessary it is that their writers should be in- 
duced to aim at something more than those 
ephemeral advantages which are conferred by a 
clear style and popular treatment of their sub- 
jects. So many people are now dependent 
upon reviews for the greater part of their men- 
tal food, that we cannot be wrong in desiring 
to see their standard raised as high as possible. 
Formerly one man would write an abstruse 
scientific treatise, fit to take a respectable place 
upon the library shelf, and to be seldom dis- 
turbed but for purposes of reference : another 
would draw down the philosophy of the former 
from heaven to earth, and not unfrequently 
vulgarize it in the process. Now, our chief 
discoverers in all branches of science are also 
their own expositors, and generally surpass, 


in the lighter and more readable character- 
istics of style, the body of compilers who 
occasionally trade on their labours. A review- 
article, which its author intends shall form 
one of a series to be afterwards reprinted, 
appears to us exactly the kind of composi- 
tion most likely to meet the requirements of 
the age. It must be popular and plain of 
comprehension, because it is in a paper cover, 
and is taken up at leisure moments. What 
right has an unbound book to be difficult? It 
must not, on the other hand, be slipshod or in- 
complete, or it will not have substance enough 
to warrant republication. It must unite a good 
many rather dissimilar qualities; it must be 
profound yet not obscure, smart yet not 
flippant, terse yet not a mere abridgment of 
knowledge. And to exhibit such qualities in 
combination, demands a rather peculiar order 
of mind, but one which, we are glad to say, is 
becoming more common than it used to be. 
The multiplication of such men, and of their 
productions, will on the one hand save us from 
the trouble of searching through labyrinths of 
back numbers for admired but lost essays, and 
will help to consign to a desirable oblivion that 
part of a review which merely helps to fill up 
a void in its available space. 

We are sincerely glad to meet with Mr, 
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Spencer on ground somewhat more popular 
than Social Statics and the Principles of 
Psychology; and agreeably surprised to find 
that he is the author of some papers which had 
already arrested our attention on their first 
appearance, by the bold and conscientious way 
in which they grappled with some questions 
which had always seemed to us to require a 
solution. Every one knows what is meant by 
a “gap” in literature, and has his own ideas of 
where the “gaps” are; without enumerating 
more instances, we may say that the Philosophy 
of Music has always appeared to us a case in 
point. Music is more esoteric than any other 
art or science. A painter or an architect can 
justify his method of execution and the scope 
of his work, even to a person incapable of 
drawing a straight line, and innocent of the 
“five orders.” Poetry has a great deal to say 
for itself—see the prefaces of Wordsworth and 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold ; but Music is dumb. 
Paradoxical as this sounds, we appeal to our 
readers whether they have ever met with any 
one who can tell them what is the difference 
between one composer and another, except by 
giving examples of each; whether, if the 
objection be made, that music is merely a 
sensual art like cookery, they are able to 
refute it; whether, if half-musical—that is, 
delighted to listen but unable to perform—they 
have ever found any one willing to lead them 
further, and capable of teaching them to 
appreciate something more subtle and refined 
than the mere obvious beauties of a plaintive 
or a spirited air? A mysterious gulf seems to 
separate the musician from his audience, which 
none but the initiated can pass over. No one 
is so completely buried in his art. The per- 
former who laps your soul in Elysium, if ques- 
tioned about the suitability of this or that 
phrase or cadence, takes refuge in technicalities, 
or politely intimates that it is impossible for a 
person to theorize unless also able to practise. 
Now, we do not say that Mr. Spencer, in his 
essay on Zhe Origin and Function of Music, 
which appeared in Fraser of October last, has 
solved all the questions to which we have 
adverted ; but he has assuredly made the first 
step towards the solution of them for them- 
selves by non-musical readers. He has indi- 
cated the data on which a theory of music may 
be founded, and the conditions to which all 
good music may be expected to conform. The 
paper did not excite much attention on its first 
appearance: it was probably a little too abstruse 
to be digested with the same readiness as & 
tale or a critical article ; but it is well worth 
leisurely perusal, and, as we have intimated, is 
in fuct the only really philosophical discussion 
of the subject with which we are acquainted. 


The Philosophy of Style is a topic which, so 
far from having been shirked by previous 
writers, rather labours under an accumulation 
of matter. Since the time of the useful and 
respectable Blair, there have been many books 
and some articles on the subject, but none 
which have at all gone to the bottom of it. A 
paper in Fraser a short time since, on “ Modern 
Style,” was entirely inadequate ; and though 
copious enough in examples of error, from a few 
obscure authors and from the much-abused 
Alison, gave no canons by which a young 
writer might be guided, and hardly any in- 
stances of what was really excellent. Mr. 
Spencer works after a differeny fashion. After 
referring to some of the maxims of Blair and 
others, he thus proceeds :— 


On seeking for some clue to the law underlying 
these current maxims, we may see shadowed forth in 
many of them, the importance of economizing the 
reader’s or hearer’s attention. To so present ideas 
that they may be apprehended with the least possible 
mental effort, is the desideratum towards which most 
of the rules above quoted point. When we condemn 
writing that is wordy, or confused, or intricate—when 
we praise this style as easy, and blame that as fatiguing, 
we consciously or unconsciously assume this desidera- 
tum as our standard of judgment. Regarding lan- 
guage as an apparatus of symbols for the conveyance 
of thought, we may say that, as in a mechanical 
apparatus, the more simple and the better arranged 
its parts, the greater will be the effect produced. In 
either case, whatever force is absorbed by the machine 
is deducted from the result. A reader or listener has 
at each moment but a limited amount of mental power 
available. To recognise and interpret the symbols 
presented to him, requires part of this power; to 
arrange and combine the images suggested requires a 
further part; and only that part which remains can be 
used for realizing the thought conveyed. Hence, the 
more time and attention it takes to receive and under- 
stand each sentence, the less time and attention can 
be given to the contained idea; and the less vividly 
wili that idea be conceived. 


He applies the same principle to the choice 
of words, to their sequence, and to the divisions 
and subdivisions of a sentence ; insisting more- 
over on the distinction, not indeed novel, but 
nowhere else so well explained, between the 
direct order of a sentence, in which the leading 
idea follows its qualifications, and the indirect 
one, in which it precedes them. “The same 
fundamental requirement—economy of atten- 
tion,” is shown to be traceable in the employ- 
ment of “figures of speech,” and even “in the 
choice and arrangement of the minor images 
out of which some large thought is to be built 
up.” The whole essay is full of practical and 
valuable suggestion, and is well worthy of 
being read and pondered by all who are trying 
either to form or to improve their style. 

Three of the essays have an intimate con- 
nection with each other. Progress: its Law and 
Cause—The Genesis of Science—and T'ranscen- 
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dental Physiology, ave mutually illustrative and 
dependent. Merely to give their leading 
notions would convey no idea to a reader, and 
would only amount to the enunciation of a few 
barren formule. It must suffice to say, that 
in The Genesis of Science Mr. Spencer is an 
opponent of the views of Comte, and shows 
elearly enough how the various provinces of 
knowledge, instead of being separately developed 
in successive ages, according to the greater or 
less complexity of the phenomena with which 
they respectively deal, have been at all times 
indebted to each other for support, and have made 
no advances without both giving and receiving 
help from the regt. 

We have no room to discuss the articles on 
Railway Morals and Railway Policy, or on 
Over-Legislation. The former of these appeared 
in the Zdinburgh, and attracted a good deal of 
attention, of which it is still eminently worthy. 
But what power is strong enough to mollify 
the rapacity of wolfish directors, or rouse the 
spirit of sheepish shareholders? The system is 
established in all its ruinously magnificent 

roportions, and those who take warning from 
Mr. Spencer’s exposures can but keep aloo*. 

The essay with which we are least pleased is 
the one on Manners and Fashion. Mr. 
Spencer deduces the forms of salutation now in 
use, from the modes of reverence used in the 
first ages of the world towards priests and 
potentates, correctly enough perhaps, but not 
without a certain heaviness and pedantry. He 
notices with ample comment the significant 
fact, that Democracy, while protesting against 
the tyranny of despotism in government, pro- 
tests also against the tyranny of fashion (which 
is the handmaid of constituted authorities), by 
the quaint and unconventional style of its dress. 
This characteristic seems to excite the author's 
admiration, and sets him off in a tirade about 
“ senseless dictates of fashion,” “dead customs,” 
“social ostracism,” and the like, intermingled 
with sneers against society for submitting to 
have its usages regulated, not by those of the 
“truly great,” but by the whims of “ spend- 
thrifts and idlers, tailors and silly women.” 
In the following passage he goes on to argue, 
that the adoption of customs which have in 
them nothing intrinsically disagreeable to our 
neighbours is perfectly allowable :— 


‘He whose skin is so unclean as to offend the nos- 
trils of his neighbours, or he who talks so loudly as to 
disturb a whole room, may be justly complained of, 
and rightly excluded by society from its assemblies. 
But he who presents himself in a surtout in place of a 
dress-coat, or in brown trousers instead of black, gives 
offence not to men’s senses, or their innate tastes, but 
merely to their prejudices, their bigotry of convention. 
It cannot be said that his costume is less elegant or 
less intrinsically appropriate than the one prescribed ; 


seeing that a few hours earlier in the day it is admired. 
It is the implied rebellion, therefore, that annoys, 
How little the cause of quarrel has to do with the dress 
itself, is seen in the fact that a century ago black 
clothes would have been thought preposterous for 
hours of recreation, and that a few years hence some 
now forbidden style may be nearer the requirements 
of Fashion than the present one. Thus the reformer 
explains that it is not against the natural restraints, 
but against the artificial ones, that he protests; and 
that manifestly the fire of sneers and angry glances 
which he has to bear, is poured upon him because he 
will not bow down to the idol which society has 
set up. 


This is plausible enough, but there is some- 
thing to be said for the “ black bags” after all. 
We will first express our belief that “society” 
cares very little how a man dresses himself while 
he is engaged in his daily occupations. Next, 
it may be said that people who meet for pur- 

es of: recreation, have a right to demand 
that all who join them should be in such a 
state as to contribute to the general enjoyment : 
they should, for instance, be in good-humour, 
have all their wits (and wit) about them, and, 
recalling their minds from ‘change, clients, pa- 
tients, red-tape, or vestry-squabbles, as the case 
may be, follow Horace’s advice to “sink the 
shop” till to-morrow. 

Rebus omissis 
Atria seryantem postico falle clientem. 

Nobody, perhaps, will dispute this. But if 
& man appears, under such circumstances, with 
his loins girded and his shoes on his feet—in a 
dress, in fact, which he either has worn or might 
have worn during the day—he has the air of 
one who is not attuned to the occasion : he has 
not committed himself to enjoyment: he may 
go away and set to work again: he has not 
burnt his ships: he reminds you that there is 
such a thing as business, and, in fact, spoils 
“the harmony of the meeting.” We have seen 
a party of “genial” young men made seriously 
uncomfortable on several occasions, because one 
of them would persist in always keeping his 
hat on. 

This, it may be said, begs the question, by 
assuming the individual just described to be 
the exception, whereas, on Mr. Spencer’s prin- 
ciples, he would be the rule. This is of course 
true ; but we are only concerned to show that 
the fashion to which objection is made, is not 
without a meaning ; that it is an outward and 
visible sign of work being over for the day, and 
of its wearer being ready for such degree of 
hilarity or amusement as time, place, and com- 
pany may warrant. And as it is perfectly 
certain not only that some customs of the kind 
will always exist, but that even reformers will 
in time originate them, it seems of little use to 
protest against any particular form of the re- 
straint in question. 
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We are sorry to see Mr. Spencer giving in 
to the twaddle, so prevalent among literary men, 
about the “ bore of going into society,” and of 
‘“‘ being choked with the dry husks of conversa- 
tion.” It is one thing to satirize the foibles 
of servility or pretension—to show up the frog 
of Bloomsbury emulating the ox of Belgravia, or 
the ox of Belgravia sacrificing itself to some yet 
more orthodox idol. It is another thing to go 
into an assembly of your fellow-creatures, whom 
you cannot know by intuition, and will not 
take the trouble to cultivate, and then blame 
them for not being as accessible to conversa- 
tion as the friend with whom you subsequently 
adjourn to cigars and whisky-and-water. One 
explanation of this disgust is, that literary 
men are not fortunate in their entertainers, 
and are somewhat apt to get into what is 
ealled a “bad set.” Another, and we fear truer 
accusation is, that vanity is at the bottom of the 
complaint, and that they are sore because their 
own pretensions are not sufficiently recognized. 
But the real reason we take to be, that they 
are as a class too fastidious and exacting, and, 
when they go into society, forget what a vast 
number of bores there are in the world, a 
certain proportion of whom they must reckon 
on meeting in that section of it. Accustomed 
to mix with intellects bright as their own, and 
to hear and broach opinions instinctively 


shocking to the mere Philistine, they find the 


intercourse of average men and women flat apd 
tedious—far behind themselves in information, 
and full of all sorts of narrow views and obso- 
lete prejudices. But among these there are 
almost always a few fiver spirits with whom 
what is called “ genial” conversation may be 
had ; and, even in the process of discovering 
them, the student of human nature, and lover 
of his kind, need seldom be at a loss for objects 
of humorous sympathy or not unkindly amuse- 
ment. There are, of course, some peculiarly 
dull houses, and these we should, in common 
with our author, sedulously avoid. But the 
wholesale condemnation of English society, in 
virtue of the artificial restraints which every 
society is certain to engender, and which have 
been well defined as benevolence in trifles, is, 
we think, no more than an idle exaggeration— 
partly arising from too limited an experience, 
and partly from the wish to round off a 
theory. 

With these exceptions, we may cordially 
commend these essays to public notice. Per- 
haps none but the Haythorne Papers will be 
popular among those who read for mere amuse- 
ment; but to all who are forming their 
opinions, or are anxious to know the convie- 
tions of a remarkably thoughtful and cultivated 
man on some of the highest subjects, we have 
no doubt the whole collection will be welcome 
as a well-considered and suggestive volume. 





Captivity of Two Russian Princesses in the Caucasus: including a Seven Months’ Residence in 
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Wao amongst us has not heard of Shamil the 
Circassian chief, has not watched with sympa- 
thy and interest his glorious struggles to pre- 
serve the independence of his mountain home, 
has not rejoiced over his victories, mourned over 
his defeats, and given him our heartiest wishes— 
we might have done more in 1855-6—for his 
full and complete success? This is Shamil the 
Hero, and history will record his deeds. In 
the book before us we have a graphic picture 
of Shamil the Husband, and which we have 
no doubt will prove quite as entertaining to 
our readers. The private memvirs of distin- 
guished persons have always a certain flavour of 
prohibition about them. We experience, when 
reading them, much the same pleasurable sen- 
sation as if we were doing something we ought 
not todo. Inasketch from observation of the 
private life of such a modest mountaineer like 
Shamil, we can gratify our inquisitiveness with- 
out committing a very serious sin, and so pass 


an idle hour not very wickedly, and at least 
very pleasantly. 

But this volume has really higher claims 
upon our attention than that of entertaining 
gossip or lively scandal ; for to its statements a 
particular value may be attached, inasmuch 
as they include the most complete and au- 
thentic sketch of the personal character and 
habits of Shamil that we have ever received, 
and throw no little light upon the condition 
of his people, and the degree of civilisation 
existing among the tribes of which he is the 
recognized Chief. Then, again, all that it nar- 
rates is but of yesterday. So that to its fresh- 
ness in fact, and its novelty in detail, may be 
added the charm of a recent occurrence ; all the 
persons to whom it relates are, in all human 
probability, alive at this moment, and are acting 
towards one another exactly as this most in- 
teresting narrative depicts. 

The two princesses, whose captivity in Sha- 
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mi]’s seraglio is here recorded, were made 
prisoners in July 54. The news of the Rus- 
sian war, and the departure of a large force 
from the Caucasus, offered Shamil an opportu- 
nity he was nothing loth to take—of inflicting 
a blow upon his natural enemy. About the end 
of June, he suddenly and secretly assembled 
about 15,000 men, and rapidly descending from 
his mountain fastnesses, burst through the 
Russian frontier cordon at several points, 
crossed the river Alazan on the frontiers of 
Georgia, swept up its rich valley, burned the 
villages, and carried off their inhabitants into 
captivity. Since the commencement of the 
present century’ such a daring irruption into 
the Russian territory had never been made ; 
and the surprise and mdignation into which 
Tiflis, the seat of the Russian government in the 
Caucasus, was thrown upon first intelligence of 
this advance of Shamil, was not lessened when 
it was heard that, although content with his 
advantage and retreating, Shamil had carried 
off among his captives the Princess Chavcha- 
vadzey and the whole of her family, including 
her sister-in-law, the Princess Orbeliani and 
her children. These illustrious ladies, it ap- 
pears, were spending the summer at Tsenondalil, 
a beautiful residence in the valley of the Alazan, 
and about five miles from the river; and, 
although it was known that Shamil’s troops 
were within a few miles, the whole famuly, 
confident in their security, neglected the or- 
dinary precautions which should have been 
taken at such a time, and, relying on a precedent 
of fifty years, were so credulous as to believe 
that Shamil with an overpowering force, and an 
unexpected opportunity, would content himself 
with reaching and not crossing the river Ala- 
zan, and forego the rich booty the opposite bank 
offered. 

On the 3rd July the whole family at the 
chateau were surprised by the sight of burn- 
ing villages on the banks of the Alazan. 
“ C’etait pittoresque et ne nous paraissait nulle- 
ment menagant,” observes the French gover- 
ness, one of the captives; and beyond a few 
inquiries of neighbours, as to whether there was 
any real danger, no particular precautions were 
taken. The next morning the Chechnians were 
swarming round the chateau. They had 
crossed the river the day before, and swept up 
the valley in irresistible force. There was no 
time for escape from Tsenondahl ; the women 
and children rushed up-stairs, and, taking refuge 
in the belvidere at the top of the house, awaited 
their fate in breathless terror. Here were con- 
gregated the Princess Chavchavadzey with her 
baby Lydia, four months old, and four other 
children between three and six years of age ; 


the Princess Orbeliani, her little boy, and her 


niece Nina Baratoff, and the French governess, 
Madame Drancey. For about an hour they 
heard the marauders opening and shutting 
the doors down-stairs, smashing glass, crashing 
open boxes and cupboards, and thumping on 
the piano, which appeared to afford them con- 
siderable amusement. Indeed, the enemy 
seemed so thoroughly absorbed in the work of 
plunder, that hopes of escape arose in the minds 
of the trembling refugees in the belvidere. 
But, alas! for the natural inquisitiveness of the 
sex, the Princess Orbeliani “ must see” what 
the robbers “ were about.” So she opened the 
door of the belvidere softly, “just peeped over 
the banisters,” and beheld a number of wild 
mountaineers ransacking the prince’s cabinet. 
She crept back to her hiding-place, believing 
herself unseen. But, like Bluebeard’s wives, 
the curiosity of the Princess Orbeliani led to 
fatal consequences. In a moment three or four 
robbers were heard rushing up the stairs— 

They reached the end of the staircase and shook the 
door, but not violently, nor even decidedly ; so that it 
still remained closed: they probably expected to find 
the belvidere defended by an armed force. 

At last more decisive measures were adopted, and 
the door burst open. The robbers paused on the 
threshold and broke into a loud laugh, which can only 
be explained by their amusement at meeting with a 
group of defenceless women, when they had anticipated 
nothing less than an attack from a formidable ens of 
men. To this wild and ironical shout, the children 
answered by a scream. 

The Princess Anna now stood up, prepared to meet 
death face to face. 


Death, however, was not their fate just yet. 
The Chechnians appreciated a pretty face, had 
a penchant for well-dressed women, and an eye 
to a good ransom; so the whole party were 
agreeably surprised at being only made priso- 
ners. But here we are bound to say the 
gallantry of the Chechnians ceased. They 
tore the clothes from off the backs of their 
prisoners, stripping them to their shifts. 
Madame Drancey had nothing left her, she 
tells us, but her “chemise, her stays, and 
her bottines de Paris ;” how like a Parisienne 
remembering her Paris boots in the Caucacus ! 
The Princess Chavchavadzey was in a similar 
predicament, only without the Paris boots ; but, 
like Lady Godiva, she let down her beautiful 
hair, which covered her to her waist. Then 
their rings were torn from their fingers, and, 
finally, they were turned out and rolled down 
the stairs, The conduct of the princesses under 
these indignities was worthy of women of spirit. 
Madame Drancey, the French governess, with 
that love for effect so characteristic of French 
women, flung herself into an attitude on her 
knees, and covered her face with her hands, for 
fear she should witness any impropriety. 
Suddenly she says, “Je me sens prendre, par 
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un homme & la téte nue et rasée, a la figure 
rouge, sentant je ne sais pas quoi.” * * * * 
and she adds hysterically, “Je me sens portée 
par ce monstre,” &c, 

The Princess Nina Baratoff was the most 
fortunate of the whole party ; a young Chechnian 
aristocrat, about seventeen years of age, took 
her for his prisoner, and beyond tying her 
hands behind her back, for fear she would over- 
master him, he offered her no ill-treatment. As 
soon as the unfortunates were got together, they 
were mounted on horseback, either behmd their 
captors or on led horses, and off the whole party 
set for the mountains. What these poor. wo- 
men suffered in this journey of several days, 
appears incredible. Compelled to ford rivers 
and make weary marches, sometimes on foot, 
sometimes on horseback, exhausted from want 
of nourishment and covering, and beaten by 
their cruel captors, who urged them on like 
beasts of burden, with cutting blows across their 
naked shoulders, nothing could exceed their 
unhappy situation. One is at a loss at first to 
understand how delicate women of high rank 
could have lived through such frightful physical 
suffering ; but it was their “blood” that sus- 
tained them. The indignation of the French 
governess at the treatment she experienced, was 
of course rather volubly expressed and with a 
rather ludicrous effect. Her first day’s journey 
was made the greater part on foot, and, when- 
ever she failed to keep up with the horsemen, 
the Murid whipped her across her bare 
shoulders. 


The first blow from the Chechnian’s whip roused all 
the pride and all the anger of the already irritated 
Frenchwoman. She turned towards her insulter and 
expressed, in forcible but unfortunately quite unintelli- 
gible language, all the indignation and contempt which 
she felt for his conduct. 

Of course it was in vain that Madame Drancey 
addressed her remarks to the Murid, and he did not 
cease to apply his whip to the unfortunate lady’s 
shoulders whenever she lagged behind. 


At a later period, the narrative tells us, when 
the moon had risen, Madame Drancey, wader 
the impression that her persecutors, as Mahome- 
tans, worshipped that orb, took the trouble 
to curse it. “ But the imprecation was not more 
intelligible than her expressions of indignation 
and contempt, the mountaineers being utterly 
unable to understand either the pantomime or 
the language of their captive.” 

While making their retreat the whole party 
fell into a Russian ambuscade, despatched to 
cut them off; and here a dreadful accident hap- 
pened to the Princess Chavchavadzey, who, tied 
behind her captor, was nursing her infant, Ly- 
dia. A volley from the Russians took the 
Chechnians by surprise, they wheeled quickly, 


and, closing round their prisoners, took to 
flight. 

The Murid who carried the Princess Chavchavadzey 
behind his saddle, headed the retreat, and his strong, 
swift horse flew like a bird. 

The Princess Chavchavadzey had one arm in the 
Murid’s girdle, and with the other held her child. At 
this moment the Princess only prayed that one of the 
Russian bullets might liberate her from her present 
and future sufferings; which might easily have hap- 
pened, as balls and shells were whistling and hissing 
past her every moment. 

e * * * * * 

The Princess was now so exhausted by fatigue, ex- 
citement, and fear, that she felt her little remaining 
strength fast forsaking her. 

The only arm which she had at liberty for the sup- 
port of her child was becoming more and more numbed ; 
and it was impossible to extricate the other from the 
Murid’s girdle. 

The Princess was on the point of letting the infant 
escape from her convulsive embrace. 

At last her arm fell almost powerless, and with it the 
weeping Lydia. 

The Chechnian galloped on faster and faster. The 
mother still held the little girl by one foot; but, 
swinging to and fro, she was dashed at one time 
against the stirrup, at another against the side of the 
horse. Either the Murid was determined not to stop, 
or he was unable to hear the mother’s entreaties, 

In another second the mother’s fingers had loosened 
their feeble grasp, the child fell with a shriek to the 
ground, and the whole troop of flying mountaineers 
rode over the body. 


The poor child, quite dead, and with a small 
blue mark on the forehead, was picked up by 
the Russians, and carried back to be buried in 
the church of Tsenondahl. After the loss of this 
child the sufferings of the princess were most 
acute ; but the next night a providential inci- 
dent occurred tou which she owed her life. 
They had just arrived at the tower of Pohali, 
a fortified post of the Lesghians, when a 
Georgian girl approached the Princess Chav- 
chavadzey with an infant in her arms, and said 
to her, in a touching voice, “ Princess, the 
Chechnians have killed my mother, and have 
left this little child without a nurse. For the 
last thirty-six hours she has been without 
nourishment, and will die if you do not have 
pity on her, and take her to your breast.” 
The young Georgian’s request was complied 
with, and the lives of the princess and the child 
preserved. 

While at Pohali, several interviews were 
had with the naibs or under chiefs, who 
were despatched by Shamil to ascertain the 
rank of the prisoners, in order to fix their 
ransom. Upon every occasion the princesses 
exhibited the most determined spirit, which 
won for them the respect of these wild moun- 
taineers, “Indeed,” says the narrative, “it was 
generally remarked that a bold, decided bearing 
always had its effect upon the mountaineers, 
who were evidently surprised and confused at 
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meeting with direct opposition from their 
captives.” 

This opposition proceeding from women, was only 
the more effective. The tribes of the Caucasus treat 
their own women so much like slaves, that the notion 
of a woman being disobedient had probably never 
entered their heads. Accordingly, when the Princesses 
refused to obey the orders of their captors, the latter 
were at first astounded, then abashed, and finally 
looked upon their prisoners with something like 
reverence. 

After leaving Pobali the captives, increased 
now to thirty in number, by an accession from 
other marauding parties, were conducted across 
the mountains far into the interior, to Dargi- 
Vedenno, Shamil’s own place of residence. The 
journey lasted for twenty-two days, was ex- 
tremely severe, and was filled with incident. 
At some of the aouls or villages, where the 
cavaleade halted for the night, the captives 
were well treated ; at others, the rage of the 
native women inflicted brutal insults upon the 
poor prisoners. The whole journey was very 
severe, and the Lesghians, under whose charge 
the captives now were, proved brutal masters. 
These wretches, if a child cried, would seize it 
by one foot and dash out its brains against the 
nearest rock ; they forced the prisoners to walk, 
and unmercifully flogged them if they lagged 
behind ; crowded them all, men and women and 
girls, of a night, into one room ; and, to sustain 
their terrible fatigues, fed them for days on a 
filthy flour paste, “which even the children 
could not swallow without considerable disgust.” 

To add to their miserable condition, they 
were nearly all attacked by dysentery, brought 
on by damp and exhaustion, while the poor 
children became infested with vermin :— 

The first thing necessary —among those things that 
were possible—was to cut all the children's hair off, 
But even this was no easy matter; for when asked 
for scissors, the mountaineers could only offer the 
captives large clumsy shears, such as they used for 
shearing their sheep. 


But, among all these horrors, an incident now 
and then would occur which roused their sense 
of the ridiculous, wretched as they were. One 
night, while resting in an aoul, which ever 
afterwards went by the name of the “House 
of Cheese,” “an old man, the master of the 
house, ran into the captives’ room with a naked 
dagger, which he brandished in all directions, 
exclaiming at the same time :—‘ Where is my 
cheese? I'll kill the person who has taken it! 
Where is my cheese? Who has my cheese ?’ 
The captives could just understand that a 
cheese had been stolen from the mountaineer, 
and that he was anxious to murder the thief. 
This was a joke with rather a serious aspect ; 
but the old fellow, having found his cheese 
under the stairs, announced the fact—the 


prisoners laughed off their fears, and enjoyed 
the joke for the rest of the evening.” 

After a lengthened and most circuitous 
journey, over mountains and across rivers and 
valleys, the prisoners at length reached Dargi- 
Vedenno, the residenee of Shamil. The prin- 
cesses and their children were immediately 
separated from the rest of the prisoners, and 
conducted at once, and not without consider- 
able fear on their part, to the seraglio of this 
famous chieftain. 

Shamil, being a holy man, indulged himself 
with three wives: Zaidette, a keen spiteish 
woman, of twenty-four, the chief of the three ; 
Shouanette, a pretty Armenian, just verging 
into embonpoint, at thirty-five ; and a Georgian 
beauty of seventeen, Aminette. 

Dargi-Vedenno, where Shamil resides, is in 
the mountains of Daghestan, in great Chechni. 
In the centre of the aoul, or village of Vedenno, 
is a large wooden quadrangular building, pali- 
sadoed round, and about 500 yards long by 
300 broad. This is Shamil’s residence. There 
is an outer and inner court; the latter en- 
closing the seraglio, that is to say, the residence 
of Shamil and his family, and his servants, 
The apartments of the family surround the 
inner court, in the centre of which, and sepa- 
rate, stand three private rooms of Shamil. In 
these rooms he resides, and transacts state 
affairs. Shamil lives in a manner so simple 
as to border on austerity. His wives com- 
plained that he would not let them “ dress 
better.” No luxury or extravagance is ever 
permitted in the seraglio, and his private apart- 
ments, as described by the princesses, who once 
paid them a stolen visit, contained nothing but 
books and arms. 

From their position, captives in the seraglio, 
the princesses enjoyed an excellent opportunity 
to study the domestic life of Shamil’s family. 
The three wives were distinct in disposition, 
and of course quarrelled as three women always 
must quarrel over one husband. Of the three, 
we are disposed to believe that Shamil loved 
Shouanette best, and she certainly adored him in 
return. Zaidette he appears only to have en- 
dured because she was useful as housekeeper of 
the seraglio, and the little Georgian beauty, Ami- 
nette, he looked upon as a plaything. The 
wives each had separate rooms, and Shamil 
visited them at pleasure. An amusing story is 
told of his going one night to Aminette’s room. 
She and the captive princesses were out on the 
balcony, looking into the inner court, enjoying 
the cool night air. The elderly Iman was sud- 
denly seen to issue out of his private apart- 
ments, and go direct to Aminette’s room :— 

Perceiving this, and without saying a word, the 
voung girl concealed herself beneath the bench on 
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which the captives were sitting. At last Shamil re- 
turned from her apartment, and walked up and down 
the gallery, as if waiting for her to come out of some 
of the other rooms; but as she did not appear he 
locked the door, took out the key, and concealed him- 
self behind one of the corners of his residence. 

Thus, for a considerable time, the illustrious saint, 
the powerful Iman of Chechni and Daghestan, waited 
freezing in the cold, like an ardent and not particularly 
saintlike young man, for the sake of a love-meeting 
with a girl of seventeen. At last the severity of the 
night, and the evident inutility of waiting any longer, 
made him return to his own apartments. 

During the whole of this scene the position of the 
captives was most perilous. It can be imagined how 
dearly oe would have had to pay for having helped 
to conceal the wife of the Iman, more especially as 
they had been the involuntary witnesses of his amusing 
nocturnal adventure. But fortunately their presence in 
the gallery was not observed ; and, after she had been 
a few minutes behind the bench, Aminette slipped 
away, saying, as she left,— 

“Ah! he has begun to watch me! This is all 
through Zaidette and her stories. Well, let him be- 
lieve her!” 

She then went to Napicette’s room, and paased the 
night there. 

Shamil was as “savage” the next day as 
disappointed lovers are apt to be, and a recon- 
ciliation was only brought about by his son. 

At the first interview with the wives, the 
captive princesses formed their own conclusions 
as to the disposition of each. They felt instine- 
tively that in Zaidette they had an enemy, in 
Shouanette a friend, and the result proved the 
accuracy of their conclusions. Hence they 
soon cordially hated Zaidette, while they loved 
Shouanette, and admired the little Georgian. 
Unfortunately for them, Zaidette was the house- 
keeper of the seraglio, and her occupation pro- 
bably sharpened her naturally keen scent after 
the “ main chance.” In the captivity of those 
princesses, Zaidette saw a good round sum as 
ransom, much benefit therefrom to her lord, and 
anew dress or two for her own selfish self— 
and so she never lost an opportunity of putting 
leading questions to the captives, to discover 
the extent of their means. Shamil at first had 
fixed their ransom at five million of roubles, 
about £830,000 sterling, an extravagant sum ; 
but it is amusing to read how pertinaciously 
Zaidette kept to her subject. “This morning,” 
she observed one day— 


“We saw a woman whose son took part in the in- 
cursion into Kahetia, and was in your house at 
Tsenondahl. He was astonished at so much riches, 
and could scareely believe that all he saw belonged to 
one man,” 

“Yes,” answered the Princess Chavchavadzey, 
“ that was all ours; but it is all gone now, and really 
we shall not regret it if God will only permit us to 
return to our native land.” 

“ What!” interrupted Zaidette eagerly ; “then you 
will be compensated for all you have lost ?” 

The Princess comprehended the avarice that dic- 
tated this question of Zaidette’s, but was silent on the 
subject. 


A day or two afterwards she returned to 
the attack. 

“In the house at Tsenondahl,” she continued, ad- 
dressing the Princess Orbeliani, “a quantity of papers 
were found, among which were several signed by your 
husband. Can you not obtain the money for them, 
and give it to us?” 

“That money, according to our law, belongs to my 
husband’s heir, that is to say, to my son George, and 
will not be received until he is of age,” answered the 
Princess. 

“Then your son will remain until he is of age with 
us,” pursued Zaidette, apparently much pleased with 
her retort. 

These ill-natured, malicious remarks perplexed and 
disheartened the captives, aud the Princess Orbeliani 
burst into tears. 

“Do not cry,” continued the Tartar woman, re- 
joicing in the latter’s grief; “your little boy is strong, 
and will grow up hardy among our mountains,” 

The Princess had nothing to reply, and did not 
wish to continue the conversation. 


Such was the invariable tenor of her conver- 
sations with the poor captives, who, harassed 
by her malice, turned to the kinder-hearted 
Shouanette for sympathy and comfort. When 
Zaidette found she could no longer inflict this 
exquisite torture upon the prisoners, she re- 
solved to try what a little physical pain would 
do, and so she half-starved the poor princesses 
and their children. For days together they 
were left—and especially when Shamil was 
away from home—without meat, and with no- 
thing but a little stale bread. In point of fact, 
nothing that ill-nature could su and ill- 
manners utter, was neglected by Zaidette to 
render the captivity of these poor princesses as 
unhdppy as it was tedious. This conduct can 
only be attributed to genuine feminine jealousy. 
She was afraid of the superior personal attrac- 
tions of the captives, and conscious of her own 
failing youth. Whether she had any real cause 
for her feelings does not appear. Rumour at 
St. Petersburgh says she had ; but, so long as the 
Prince Chavchavadzey is satisfied, so are we. 
Meantime, to return to Shamil’s wives: Zai- 
dette, not content with inflicting upon the cap- 
tives all the pain such a candid friend is capable 
of, would constantly assure them that they would 
never obtain their freedom—* Don't flatter 
yourselves,” she said on one occasion, “ with 
the hope that the Russians will come here and 
release you ; for the first thing we should do 
would be to cut all your throats” This was 
comforting at a moment when the sound of the 
Russian guns was heard in the seraglio. Then 
she said that they would be distributed among 
the naibs or chiefs, to hew wood and draw 
water, and any other light work the naibs 
might think proper to inflict upon them ; 
while, finally, she never lost a favourable 
opportunity, in her capacity as housekeeper, 
of stinting them in their food, giving them stale 
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meat, or none at all, and inflicting upon them 
such petty domestic annoyances as those with 
which “My Wife's Mother,” in the farce, 
contrives to drive her son-in-law distracted. 
Her principal ally in this line of conduct was 
one Hadji-Rebil, the governess of Shamil’s 
children—an ugly, ferocious, fanatical Tartaress, 
who hated a Christian, and, above all, a pretty 
Christian woman, with all the cordiality of her 
sex and the fanaticism of her faith. For eight 
weary months had the princesses daily to bear 
the spite of Zaidette and her amiable governess ; 
and, had it not been for the kind-hearted Shoua- 
nette, and the pretty cheerful Aminette, their 
life would, indeed, have been dreary in the ex- 
treme. The affection of Shouanette was espe- 
cially touching. She would soothe them in 
their misfortunes, cheer them with hopes of 
release, and laugh off their fears. If ever there 
was a good heart, it was to be found with 
Shouanette. 

The princesses exonerate Shamil from any 
intentional desire to ill-treat them. Of course, 
he was obliged to leave their care much to his 
wives ; but he took frequent opportunities to 
inquire after their wants, and bitterly upbraided 
Zaidette, on more than one occasion, for not 
treating the illustrious captives with greater 
attention. Indeed, Shamil had good reason to 
treat the princesses well ; he saw in their cap- 
tivity the release of his own eldest son from 
St. Petersburgh. The boy had been seized 
when a child, and carried off as a hostage to 
St. Petersburgh, educated and brought up as a 
Russian, and at this period, 1854, was a cornet 
serving in the Russian Imperial Guard in 
Poland. Shamil for years had longed for his 
boy in vain: he had an opportunity now he 
could turn to the point ; and, on the first pro- 

l of ransom for the princesses from Prince 
Chavchavadzey, Shamil replied that the return 
of his son was a sine quad non. In addition, he 
demanded five millions of silver roubles, a sum 
equal to £830,000 sterling, as ransom for the 
captive princesses, Of course, such a sum was 
out of all question, and appears to have been 
made without the slightest knowledge of the 
amount of a million ; for when this was first 
explained to Shamil through his wives, the 
head steward of his household was set to count 
the sum in beans, but he broke down after the 
first ten thousand. The details of the tedious 
negotiations, which continued for the whole 
period of these eight months, and which em- 
braced the settlement of the ransom to be paid, 
and the exchange of captives, &c., gives us 
a fair insight into the character of Shamil, and 
are extremely interesting, from their relating 
personal conversations held with Shamil. The 
Emperor of Russia agreed to the return of 


Shamil’s son, and that was a great step gained. 
Negotiations then opened in earnest. The 
agent employed by Prince Chavchavadzey was 
Isaac Gramoff, an Armenian. Shamil, at the 
moment that the agent first reached him, was 
out on an expedition against the Russians. 
Gramoff reached Shamil’s tent in safety, was 
for three days courteously entertained by the 
Cireassian chief, who joked and talked upon 
any other subject but the exchange of the 
captives :— 


On the following day, Shamil rose between four and 
five, and, in accordance with his expressed intention, 
started for Dargi-Vedenno. As he was setting off, 
the sound of artillery was heard. The firing was 
rapid and not far distant, and it appeared that his 
chief corps was engaged with the detachment under 
General Wrangel, by whom it is known to have been 
completely routed. Indeed, the sudden return of 
Shamil to Dargi-Vedenno, was a sign of the failure 
of the expedition, and was nothing more than a retreat 
in good time from the danger which threatened him. 
But the Iman did not evince the slightest annoyance 
or anxiety. He joked with Gramoff, who was riding 
by his side, and shortly afterwards, Hassan began to 
shout forth the sacred chant, Lia-illiaha-il-Allah, 
which was taken up by the whole of the Murids, 
They advanced in this manner for three versts, when 
the sound of artillery became louder, and the discharges 
more frequent. Shamil paused for a few moments, 
listened attentively, and then continued his journey 
with all his former composure, He concealed what 
was passing in his mind with great skill; at one time 
by means of pleasantry, at another simply by false- 
hood. Gramoff had the opportunity of seeing both 
these methods put into practice. 

“ Tsai-Bek,” said Shamil, as if for the purpose of 
diverting his attention from the subject of which he was 
really thinking, ‘‘ you see that horse, with a couple of 
bags swung across its back ?” 

Gramoff answered in the affirmative. 

“ That is the way to go out on a campaign,” con- 
tinued Shamil; “that is the whole of my baggage. 
It contains all I require on a march, and yet Iam an 
Iman, and command a large body of troops. With 
you, every ensign carries more. That is why your 
columns are so long; and you will agree with me, that 
long, straggling columns are not very desirable on a 
march,” 

Gramoff answered only with a smile. Having gone 
on about another verst, Shamil’s further progress was 
stopped by the arrival of a messenger, who with several 
other mountaineers came galloping towards him from 
the direction in which the sound of artillery was still 
heard, though the firing had now slackened consider- 
ably. The messenger gave Shamil a despatch from 
Eski-Naib, written on a small dirty piece of paper. 
The Iman read it, congratulated those around him on 
the victory that had just been gained over the Russians, 
and, taking off his shashka, said to the mountaineer 
who had brought the news,— 

“Thank Eski-Naib, and give him this sabre in token 
of my great satisfaction.” 

Gramoff did not believe in the victory which the 
mountaineers pretended to have gained over the Rus- 
sian detachment; but, while he continued to observe 
Shamil as closely as possible, he was unable to under- 
stand how a man could have such command over him- 
self, as not in any way to give the slightest sign of dis- 
composure. 

But the deception could not last very long. After 
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the messenger had returned to Eski-Naib, Gramoff re- 
mained some distance behind Shamil, and joined the 
rear of his body-guard. Here he found several mouhi- 
taineers, who had come from the scene of action since 
the messenger. They were telling the Murids the real 
state of the case, and Gramoff ascertained that Eski- 
Nuib’s force had been completely routed by the Rus- 
sians. Another proof that the mountaineers had been 
defeated, was given immediately afterwards by Shamil 
himself, who halted his escort, and turning to Gramoff, 
said,— 

“ Now, Isai-Bek, you must go on to Vedenno, and I 
will return to my troops.” 

“ Allow me to remain with you,” answered Gram- 
off. 

“No; you have nothing to do with us. You will not 
fight your own men, and you will have no chance of at- 
tacking ours. No, I will not allow it.’ If the engage- 
ment should recommence, and you shall be wounded, 
it would be upon my conscience; therefore you had 
better start for Vedenno, where you may expect ms 
soon,” 


When Shamil returned to Vedenno, Gramoff 
visited him in his cabinet, and, after a livtle 
fencing, business was commenced :— 


Gramoff bowed to all present, and took up his 
position, standing near the door. 

“Are you well, Isai-Bek?” said Shamil with a 
pleasant smile. 

“Thank Heaven, and through your kindness, I am 
well,” replied Gramoff, with respect. 

“Sit down,” said Shamil, pointing to a place on the 
carpet opposite himself. 

Gramoff took his seat, folded his legs, and after a 
short silence, Shamil said with another smile, — 

“ Tsai-Bek, what do you think of Daghestan?” 

“Tn what respect, Iman?” 

“What do you think of our roads, of your recep- 
tion, and of such customs as you have been able to 
notice during your hasty journey ?” 

* Will you allow me to speak candidly, Iman?” 

“Certainly. One should speak the truth before man 
as before God.” 

“Ifso, [ must say that your roads are very bad, and 
very dirty. Travelling is also rendered very difficult 
in your country, by the numerous woods, rivers, and 
defiles. I advanced at the rate of about ten versts a 
day, and really cannot say any thing favourable of my 
journey. As for your hospitality, that is every thing 
that could be desired.” 

“Tam pleased to hear you speak as yon do. Now 
you understand how the powerful Tsar, who will not 
submit to three kings, can do nothing with me, though 
he never ceases to send his armies against me. I do 
not venture to compare myself to these powerful 
sovereigns. Iam Shamil, a common Tartar, but my 
bad roads, my woods, and my defiles, make me much 
stronger than a great many monarchs. I ought to 
anoint all my trees with oil, and to mix the mud of my 
roads with fragrant honey.” Having terminated this 
long speech, Shamil turned round with a smile, which 
was returned by all present. Then, changing the 
expression of his face, he said to Gramoff,— 

“ Isai-Bek, great personages always begin their con- 
versations with pleasantry, and afterwards come to 
important matters. We have been following this 
system with you. At present we will talk of business.” 

Gramoff understood that the Iman had probably 
wished merely to give him confidence, and that now 
all his amiable phrases had come to an end, and he was 
about to assume a severe tone. He therefore answered 
with increased respect,— 

“ Speak, and I will answer, Itaan.” 


“Well, then, are Prince Chavchavadzey and Prince 
Orbeliani trifling with me or not?” said Shamil, in a 
voice and with an expression in which not the slightest 
trace of pleasantry was perceptible. 

Gramoff remained silent, and all the mountaineers 
looked like personifications of attention. Shamil con- 
tinued as follows: — 

“ At first I demanded five million roubles for the 
liberation of their families. Then I took pity on 
them, and asked one million, a hundred and fifty 
prisoners, and my son Djemmal-Eddin. But until now 
they have done nothing but feed me with sweet letters. 
I am astonished they can write so much, when it 
would be so much better to write less and do more. 
That Prince Orbeliani annoys me especially, I think 
I could kill him, if he fell into my hands. .. . But of 
course he would do the same with me; we are 
enemies,” 

As he said this, Shamil knitted his brows, and his 
eyes assumed an expression of great ferocity, instead 
of being half closed as they generally are. 

Gramoff explained that such an enormous 
sum as that demanded it was utterly impossible 
to raise ; but, finding that his objections were 
overruled by the naibs, he asked for a private 
interview. This Shamil acceded to, and the 
scene between the astute diplomatists is worth 
preserving :— 

“ Will you allow me to speak frankly ?” 

* Speak.” 

“Tn your place, then, I would be content with the 
glory of the affair. Will it be a small thing to boast 
of, that you, as it were by force of arms, compelled the 
Russians to restore you that son whom you had pre- 
viously given up to them as a hostage? ‘The whole of 
Europe will hear of it, and it will be printed in all the 
newspapers that you have gained a triumph over the 
Russians.” 

“ But it would be as well to receive the money also,” 
said Shamil with a smile. 


Weeks passed without any decision being 
arrived at: Shamil’s people wanted a million 
for the ransom, and Shamil had to use all his 
influence to induce them to accept a twentieth 
part of that sum. He succeeded after much 
trouble ; and it is worthy of note, that on all 
great questions of state, Shamil not only con- 
sults his naibs or chief’, but takes the opinion 
of his entire people. Happily the good folks of 
Vedenno had no definite notion to what a 
million really amounted, and had made up their 
minds to one cart-load of silver. The 40,000 
roubles agreed on, filled two carts, and so they 
were well contented. In his own mind Shamil 
had resolved in favour of the return of his son, 
be the ransom what it may. “ Money is grass,” 
he said one day to Gramoff ; “it withers and is 
gone : we do not serve money, but God.” And 
so at length, in March °55, the terms of exchange 
were definitely concluded. 

When this was made known to the princesses 
in the seraglio, Zaidette, in order to maintain 
her character for amiableness to the last, ordered 
the boxes of broken jewellery and plate, taken 
from Tsenondhal, to be placed before the poor 
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captives, and then coolly invited them to select 
any little trifle “they would like to purchase.” 
The night before the exchange took place, 
Gramoff was admitted to an interview with 
Shamil in his tent. He found the Iman 
reclining on pillows before a blazing fire. 


He was counting the amber beads of his rosary, and 
in this occupation passed the remainder of his sleepless 
night. By the side of Shamil slept the inseparable 
dreamy old man Ker-Effendi, and there was no one 
else in the room. 

“ How is your health, Iman? Is it possible that 
you are not yet asleep?” ‘ 

“It is you have caused my sleeplessness. Why were 
you so long coming to my invitation ?” 

“The night was dark, and we lost our way. What 
has happened, Iman? Are the Princesses well?” 

“ God be thanked they are all well; but I am angry 
with you. I began the affair with you, and with you 
I wish to finish it. You lived three weeks in Hassaff- 
Yourt, and did not come once to see me.” 

This reproach was intended only as a compliment, 
and was accompanied by a gracious smile, and an 
invitation to take a seat near the fire. The attendants 
were at the same time summoned, and ordered to bring 
in tea. 

“Be quick!” exclaimed Shamil, “ for my Isai-Bek 
has been nearly frozen on the road. Hawever,” he 
continued, turning to Gramoff himself, “that is not 
of much consequence, for you have performed a good 
action, and God will reward you.” 


A short silence ensued. Gramoff felt certain 
that Shamil would soon turn to the subject 
which most interested him, and so it happened. 
The father was, after all, predominant in 
Shamil. 


“What about my son? Is he quite well ?” 

“Thank God, he is well.” 

“Tam told that he does not know a word of 
Tartar.” 

_ “That is true; but it is natural enongh, he has 
lived so many years in Russia. You must not find 
fault with him on that account. When he has been 
with you some time, he will speak it again.” 

“Believe me, I shall let him live just as he likes, 
Only let him live with me” 

ere another pause followed. 

Shamil, with his eyes half closed, gazed upon the 
fire, and remained lost in apparently agreeable 
thoughts. Gramoff at length said to him, 

“You do not intend to sleep then, Iman ? ” 

“No; it interests me much more to talk with you. 
But perhaps you do ngt find it agreeable. Probably 
you are tired after your journey, and wish to sleep,” 

“No, Iman. I consider myself happy to have an 
Opportunity of conversing with so exalted a person.” 

“I suppose Prince Chavchavadzey is expecting his 
family with impatience, especially now that we are so 
near one another.” 

“ And I think your anxiety to see your son must be 
equally great.” 

“ Yes, Isai-Bek, I confess that, after his sixteen 
years’ absence, I am very anxious indeed to see my 
son ; so anxious that, as you see, I cannot sleep at night 
for thinking of him. Only let the affair be terminated 
without treachery,” 


He then turned to the questi f the w 
in the Osimea, question of the war 


“ Tsai-Bek, tell me now truly, upon your conscience, 
what is going on at Sebastopol?” said Shamil, soon 
afterwards. 

“ As before,” said Gramoff. “They are firm on 
both sides, and the fighting goes on, the success being 
sometimes on the part of the besiegers, sometimes on 
that of the besieged. Nothing decisive has yet taken 

lace.” 
ee It is a disgrace to them. In eight months three 
Tsars cannot take one fortress. After that, I may be 
justly proud of holding out against the Russian armies. 
But to tell the truth, it is not I that keep them off, so 
much as the.mud and the woods of Chechni and the 
rocks of Daghestan.” 

Shamil’s conversation with Gramoff lasted until six, 
and turned chiefly upon political subjects, especially 
those connected with the Caucasus. 

Shamil gave his opinion of several of the Caucasian 
generals. He did not conceal his hatred of those who 
had on various occasions dealt him severe blows, but at 
the same time did full justice to their military abilities, 
which he criticised with the eye of an experienced 
commander. ‘Thus, for instance, he spoke of Prince 
Argoutinsky Dolgorouky, Prince Gregory Orbeliani, 
Prince Bariatinsky, General Kastovsky, the late Gene- 
ral Sleptsoff, and Baron Nicolai. Unfortunately 
Gramoff, fatigued by his journey and by his sleepless 
night, is unable to remember the details of this part of 
the conversation. 


The details of the exchange are extremely 
interesting. Gramoff, on behalf of Shamil, 
managed every thing. Both the Iman and 
Prince Chavchavadzey advanced towards the 
place of exchange, protected by powerful forces. 
The spot chosen was on the banks of the river 
Michik, the scene of a desperate battle between 
the Russians and mountaineers in July last. 
Every arrangement for the advance of thirty- 
five men on each side to the ford was made :— 


In the meanwhile Gramoff approached Shamil, and 
found him sitting on the grass beneath a large black 
Nankeen parasol which was held above his head by 
one of his Murids. Sometimes he went upon his knees 
in order to get a better view through his telescope, 
which was resting on a three-legged stool and pointed 
in the direction of the Russians. On the right of 
Shamil sat Daniel-Sultan ; and behind them, in perfect 
silence, stood the cavalry, to the number of five thou- 
sand, By the side of the cavalry were the arbas, in 
which sat the captives beneath their veils. 

Gramoff dismounted when he was within a few 
paces of Shamil, and his horse was instantly taken 
from him by the Iman’s attendants. 

Gramoff approached with a salute, and said— 

“Tman, what further orders am I to receive from 
your highness?” 

“Take with you, and lead to about a quarter of a 
mile.on the other side of the Michik, thirty-five men 
from my army, the captives, and my sons Kazi- 
Machmat and Machmat-Shabi; and from your side 
let some one come to mect them with my son 
Djemmal-Eddin, the money, and thirty-five soldiers.” 

“ You have no further orders?” 

“No; but do not forget, when all is terminated, to 
come back to me.” 

Gramoff set off with the arbas, sixteen Georgian men, 
and thirty-five chosen Murids, with Kazi-Machmat at 
their head. Having reached the appointed place, 
Kazi-Machmat and the Murids stopped with the arbas 
while Gramoff galloped off to the Russian detachment, 
from which Prince Chavchavadzey, Baron Nicolai, and 
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Djemmal-Eddin now advanced with thirty-five carbi- 
neers, two carts containing the money, and sixteen 
Lesghian prisoners. 

As the Prince gradually approached he perceived 
the arba in which his family were seated, and heard 
the voices of his daughters, who exclaimed— 

“ Look, mamma! there is papa on a white horse.” 


We will leave the meeting of the prince and 
his family, to turn to that of Shamil, and his 
eldest son, Djemmal-Eddin. 


After crossing the Michik, Djemmal-Eddin, Gram- 
off, and the rest of the party were surrounded by a 
erowd of curious but respectful mountaineers, who 
were eager to behold the eldest son of their Iman. 
Several of them kissed his hands, 

About twenty paces from where Shamil was stand- 
ing, Djemmal-Eddin was met by the steward Hadjio, 
who held in his hand a bundle containing a moun- 
taineer’s costume, and said, “That the Iman did not 
wish to see his son in any but his native dress.” 

When Gramoff interpreted this to Djemmal-Eddin, 
the young man could not refrain from exclaiming,— 

“What a strange thing to require! How amI to 
change my dress here? I can be seen from the other 
side, where the ladies are.” 

“Tt is nothing,” said Gramoff. “We will go over 
there under the tree; and you can undress yourself 
without observation.” 

There was no alternative’ Gramoff and the others 
rode to the trees, and formed a circle around Djemmal- 
Eddin, who a quarter of an hour afterwards appeared 
at their side in a beautiful mountaineer’s costume, 
with arms to match, The latter were either mounted 
in silver, or richly gilt; and a horse with equally 
magnificent caparisons was waiting close by. Djem- 
mal-Eddin sprang upon the horse, and proceeded 
slowly towards his father, accompanied by his conduc- 
tors. When they were at about ten paces from Shamil, 
they all dismounted. Djemmal-Eddin approached, 
bowed, and was received into the embrace of his father, 
who remained sitting. 

Shamil held his son some time in his arms, and was 
evidently much affected, for the tears flowed in streams 
down his face and beard. 

After the first few moments of joy, the Iman turned 
to those around him, and said with much feeling— 

“T thank God for preserving my son, the Emperor 
for permitting his return, and the Princes for having 
solicited him to do so, And I thank you, Isai Gram- 
off,” he added, “for your good services.” 


Then noticing the officers and younkers by Gram- 
off’s side, he inquired who they were. 

Gramoff, in his excitement, had scarcely observed 
their presence ; but he now informed Shamil that they 
were Baron Nicolai’s aides-de-camp, who had accom- 
— Djemmal-Eddin, in order to present him with 

ecoming respect to his Iman. 

“T thank them,” replied Shamil. “I thought dif- 
ferently of the Russians; but at present I have my 
own opinion of them.” 

The officers asked Djemmal-Eddin if they might 
take farewell of him in the Russian style. 

“ Why not?” answered Djemmal-Eddin as he em- 
braced them. 

At this scene Shamil again shed tears ; and—per- 
haps with a view to remove the bad impression which 
might be produced upon his subjects by this intimacy 
of his son with the Giaours—remarked, as he turned 
towards those who surrounded him— 

“They were my son’s dearest friends.” 


The exchange was concluded, the cruel sepa- 
rations of eight months on the one side, and 
of sixteen weary years on the other, were at an 
end. Shamil, with his son, returned to Dargi- 
Vedenno, the Russian princesses started for 
Tiflis and St. Petersburgh, and the French 
governess made up her mind to write a book 
upon her return to Paris. For our own parts, 
we are content with the present volume, which 
we heartily commend to our readers. The 
relation by the princesses of the facts of their 
captivity is so simple, that it carries just that 
impression of truthfulness which gives the chief 
value to a book of this description, On the 
whole, it gives an extremely favourable view 
of Shamil’s character. He would seem a man 
of singular ability, feared and beloved by his 
people, and possessing over them that influence 
a just life confers upona ruler. From his 
constant wars there is perhaps a touch of fero- 
city in his character ; but his glorious struggle 
of a lifetime against the cruel aggressions of the 
Russians, must command the admiration of 
every patriotic mind, and gain the best wishes 
of every generous heart, 
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Tuis book belongs to the department of litera- 
ture which in Germany is called by the name 
of “ Parlour-fire Philosophy,” a sobriquet not 
implying (as some of Mr. Fullom’s readers 
might be apt to imagine) that the productions 
in question are only fit for lighting the fire, 
but only that you may read them after dinner 
without fear of bewildered nerves or disordered 
digestion. We are afraid, however, that the 
volumes before us, far enough as they are from 
having any scientific value, would fall almost 
equally short of the standard of popular litera- 


ture on the other side of the Channel. In 
France and Germany, writers who cater for the 
less instructed part of the general public, if 
they cannot themselves lay claim to original 
research, are at least careful to base their 
expositions on trustworthy authorities, If 
they are unable to guide the student to the 
fountain-head, they will at any rate abstain 
from leading him astray, and shed some light, 
however circumscribed, on his forward path, 
It is only in England that we find that 
intrepid ignorance which is ready to settle, by 
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the fiat of its unaided judgment, the claims of 
the greatest men whom the world has pro- 
duced, and to assert for itself a place among 
literary teachers on the strength of a stock of 
knowledge hardly sufficient for lecturing to a 
mechanics’ institute. 

But at the present day it is a very “ proper” 
thing to know a little about physical science— 
much more so, indeed, than to be well ac- 
quainted with English history or English 
literature. For, as these latter are supposed to 
come by nature, it is a reflection on your com- 
pany if you know more than they do on such 
topics ; but an acquaintance with the principles 
of tubular bridges or electric telegraphs, which 
are confessedly difficult, will cause you to be 
considered that most respectable being, “a 
well-informed man.” There is, therefore, no 
lack of books by which a view may be gained 
of any one of the numerous fields of natural 
science ; and these for the most part perform 
what they profess in a sufficiently able and 
satisfactory mauner. There was room, how- 
ever, for a work which should trace, through 
successive ages, the birth and development of 
the discoveries which have made civilization 
what it is—should seize on the epochs at 
which the important ideas, now forming part of 
the general mental stock of mankind, first came 
into beingz—and show clearly the dependence of 
each step upon all that had preceded it. 
Models might have been found in Dr. Whe- 
well's History of the Inductive Sciences, and in 
Mr. Maurice’s History of Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy, though it was not at all necessary to be 
as abstruse as either of these writers. Even a 
popular history of such words and phrases as 
ship, steam, electricity, induction; balance of 
power, balance of trade, currency; idea, criti- 
cism, esthetic ; and of many others which a few 
minutes’ thought will easily supply, would 
have resulted in a novel and suggestive volume. 
The least desirable method of treating such a 
subject would be, to write a book containing a 
number of separate and necessarily meagre 
histories of science, literature, the arts, and 
religion, without any attempt at shewing the 
mutual dependence of the ideas which they 
embodied, or any clear exposition of the effect 
these have had on succeeding generations. 

It is a great misfortune when an idea which 
might have thriven in good hands, is laid hold 
of by an incompetent and conceited writer. 
It gets pawed, as people say—and nobody quite 
likes to touch it afterwards. Those for whom 
the book is written have acquired their notions 
and taken their bias from it, and are not always 
pleased at having them disturbed by the touch 
of criticism. Those who were really competeut 
to such a task, are. naturally diffident of 
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success when the ground has been preoccupied 
by however unworthy a competitor. But the 
topic on which Mr. Fullom has seized is one 
which we should be so very glad to see under- 
taken by a more able hand, that we shall devote 
a page or two to some slight examination of 
the extent to which he has done justice to the 
very adequate theme before him. 

What amount of fitness he possesses for 
passing judgment on the great and wise of 
former ages, and what sort of standard it is by 
which he measures them, may be estimated 
from the two following passages, which, taken 
together, show pretty clearly the spirit in which 
his book is composed (the italics are ours) :— 

(1.) The original condition of the human mind was 
undoubtedly very low. Though created in the image 
of God, after the likeness of the divine intelligence, its 
vast capacity was only to be developed by time. The 
ignorance cA our first parents was such, that they were 
unable to distinguish good from evil; and when, after 
the fall, they lost their innocence, they were so inexpert 
and unready, and so unequal to the simplest require- 
ments of their situation, that God deigned to instruct 
them how to provide themselves clothes with the 


skins of beasts. 
_ a * - 7 a 


There is ground for believing that the darkened 
understanding of the African bushman is the nearest ex- 
isting type of the intelligence of Adam.—( Vol. i. p. 3.) 

* _ * . * * 

(2.) What was the exploit of Schiller’s diver, plunging 
into the whirlpool, dragged down by eddies and 
currents, menaced by the jaws of reptiles and monsters, 
and sinking to rise no more? With the diving appara- 
tus of modern times, he could have descended with ease 
and returned in safety.—(V ol. ii.) 

Had these observations been intended to 
raise a smile, they would have done something 
towards entitling Mr. Fullom to the character 
of a humourist. Being written in sober earnest, 
they raise the smile just as well, though not 
exactly with the author. The irony of the 
first passage is certainly perfect—(only imagine 
it inthe mouth of Rabelais or Sterne !)—and 
the Cockneyism of the latter extract equally 
sa What a contrast, indeed, between the 
snug denizen of this (gas)-enlightened metro- 
polis—perfectly aware of the difference between 
good and evil—who, after ranging through 
his Polytechnic, with its swimming-belts, life- 
preservers, alarm-bells, and every contrivance 
for promoting human comfort and safety, walks 
home, protected by an army of faithful police- 
men, to his tea and placid muffin—and the 
poor illustrious wretch, who stands before the 
king and his court, destitute indeed of “the 
diving apparatus of modern times,” but en- 
dowed with a few things that all the “useful 
inventions” in the world will never impart— 
skill, strength, iron resolution, and forgetfulness 
of every thing in the world but the pitiful 
phantom called Honour! Having seen what 
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is likely to be the general tone of Mr. Fullom’s 
work, let us see what sort of information his 
readers may expect on special matters. At p. 47, 
we find the following remarkably lucid account 
of Algebra and Arithmetic :— 

At first sight, the distinction between arithmetic 
and algebra appears simple; but, though both may be 
traced to the same original principles, they have each 
a special province. And the difference may be 
appreciated from the fact, that arithmetic, working 
on positive data, yields the separate values of the 
quantities sought ; while algebra, after expressing the 
several amounts comprehended in a problem by 
scientific characters, extends no further than to show 
the particular operation applicable to the original 
given quantities as a means of ascertaining their 
values. 

In speaking of Geometry, Mr. Fullom tells us 
that “this analysis derived from its source a set 
of necessary consequences,” &c.—that the data 
of the geometer “ might easily include a hidden 
contradiction,” which would vitiate his subse- 
quent reasoning—and that thus “a simple 
misconception of the characteristics of mathe- 
matical analysis confused the whole human 
race.” But, whether he is “slating” the 
Greeks for not having found out the applica- 
tion of algebra to geometry—whether he has 
confounded mathematical analysis with mathe- 
matical synthesis—or whether he merely in- 
tends to signify, in a Pythagorean manner, 
that he has somewhere caught Euclid tripping, 
we are totally unable to guess, and we don’t 
think the author himself could tell us. Could 
he explain more clearly the following passage !— 
(Vol. i. p. 339.) 


By this system [7 ¢., the Aristotelian system] every 
object in nature, animate and inanimate, every moral 
quality, and every specific idea, whether referring to 
the past, the present, or the future, were [?] ranged in 
nine [?] distinct classes, called by the Greeks Catego- 
ries, and by the Romans Predicaments. These were 
again reduced, in connection with some affinity of 
character, quality, or relation, to five Predicables, 
marking the abstract predicate of the various subjects 
in special reference to their class. Thus [in conse- 
quence of the Predicables ?] Mathematics was com- 
vised under Quantity; Geography was ascribed to 
Vhere ; Chronology to When, &c. 

As the Categories are all nonsense, Mr, 
Fullom is naturally not particular to a hair 
about the number of them. It would, of 
course, be too much to expect him to know 
that they have been invested by modern 
scholars with a comparatively harmless mean- 
ing, and not very ambitious pretensions. But 
he does not even seem to be aware that the 
ape: 

Predicables ave of later date by five hundred 
years, and evidently has not the faintest con- 
ception of their use, or of the difference between 
them and the Categories. His method of re- 
ducing the one to the other, though at present 
Wrapt in mystery, will no doubt, when di- 


vulged, prove to be one of the “marvels of 
science.” 

Mr. Fullom acts after his kind in following 
the old exploded tracks, and completely igno- 
ring all that has been written of late years on 
these and kindred subjects. Of course, there- 
fore, we are told that the system of Aristotle 
“was only overthrown when Bacon, after an 
interval of two thousand years, promulgated a 
new system of logic, based on induction and 
reason, emancipating intellect from the delu- 
sions of antiquity”—a flourish which hardly 
prepares us for the following onslaught on the 
great reformer himself, who is in turn “ chawed 
up” by our unerring and impartial author :— 

But, despite his care to obtain a sure foundation, 
despite his solemn admonitions to mankind, Bacon’s 
philosophy was, after all, itself built on error. It is 
perfectly true that the sources of knowledge are obser- 
vation and experiment; but these principles must 
themselves be rightly used, and directed on proper 
objects. The interpretation of nature is not to be ob- 
tained from phenomena; these will rather lead to 
anticipation of the mind. Bacon derived his data from 
form, texture, quality, position, colour. He judged from 
the aspect of things. But the true basis, the key to 
results, is, not the effect, but the cause. To reach the 
truth he should have reared his system, not on the 
phenomenon, but on the law by which the phenomenon 
was produced. 

When the learned gentlemen who have just 
issued a new elition of Bacon’s Philosophy 
cannot quite make up their minds about his 
merits, it is rather amusing to see a man like 
the writer before us dauntlessly come forward 
and settle the question in a single paragraph. 
“ Fulloms rush in where Speddings fear to 
tread.” The style which, on the whole, these 
oracular sentences most strongly resemble, is 
that of the remarkable scholar who sold the 
gross of green spectacles to Moses Primrose at 
the fair. It is also not unlike the speech that 
Basilius Valentine uttered to Renatus on his 
death-bed ; which is, after all, no great wonder, 
for the language of charlatans is much the 
same all the world over. Mr. Fullom also in- 
forms us that Bacon was “a student at Oxford” 
(ii. p. 151); that he “defines the range of 
mental philosophy” in the first axiom of the 
Novum Organum; and, in spite of all Mr. 
Hallam’s efforts to instruct him better, per- 
sists in translating Bacon’s “Idola” (eidwAa, 
false appearances) by “ Jdols,” and then writes a 
heap of nonsense about their riding over “ hu- 
man reason as Juggernaut over his votaries.” 
He also appears to consider that “idola fori” 
mean “ tricks of oratory”—which is a likely 
shot, as schoolboys say, but happens to be 
tolerably wide of the mark. 

Some persons may, perhaps, be of opinion 
that Mr. Fullom’s harshness to Aristotle and 
Bacon is compensated by his kindness to a 
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worthy who has hitherto enjoyed a rather 
mythical existence. He has actually “re- 
habilitated”” Deedalus—talks of him as a prac- 
tical man of the world, whose “ study,” (fancy 
Deedalus’s study/) “abhorring the vacuum 
of seclusion, is a carpenter’s shop, a mason’s 
yard, a blazing forge "—in the midst of which 
“he stands half naked, a Cyclop (sic), his huge 
frame throbbing with strength and muscle, his 
bare, brawny arms raised aloft, and wielding a 
mighty hammer!” Considering that the evi- 
dence of even the existence of Deedalus is of 
the very slenderest kind, our readers may form 
some idea of the exuberance of his biographer’s 
imagination, 

No matter where we open these volumes, we 
are sure to light upon some statement showing 
the wild and reckless manner in which the 
book is composed. Thus, at Vol. iz p. 268, we 
are told that literature takes “a paramount 
place of itself, by reason of its integral [] 
character”—that the arts and sciences are 
“ merely acquirements, the gift of observation 
and practice ; while literature, springing spon- 
taneously from the mind, is a creation, hence 
we have not classed it with the fine arts.” 
This theory, though it may account for the 
eccentricities of Mr. Fullom himself, whose 
“ literature” is certainly all his own, and little 
indebted either to “observation” or “ practice,” 
does not commend itself very forcibly to our 
acceptance. Even the author himself speedily 
abandons it ; for, twenty pages further on, he 
tells us that “literature, like the other fine arts, 
was in the earliest ages of their history unknown 
tothe Romans.” The Romans fare no better 
than the Greeks at Mr, Fullom’s hands. 
“ Virgil,” he says at Vol. i, p, 289, “was the first 
of the Roman poets, as he was incomparably 
the greatest.” Where would Mr. Fullom place 
Catullus and Lucretius? The latter, indeed, 
he does mention, but chiefly as a discoverer in 
natural history (!) in connection with Theo- 
phrastus, who he seems to suppose was a Roman 
writer of the age of Augustus! Of Virgil's 
Georgics he says, that they “ profess to describe 
Italy ; but the scenery, the sky, every aspect of 
nature, was from Greece.” To disprove this 
statement at length, would oblige us to quote 
half the poem in question. We can only beg 
our non-classical readers to believe that it is 
utterly false ; with the exception of a few names 
of mountains and rivers, the allusions and 
descriptions in the Georgics are all redolent of 
the poet’s native country, and are entirely un- 
borrowed from any Grecian source. Mr. 
Fullom has probably read in his Macaulay, 
that “the plan of the [Romans’] best descriptive 
poem was taken from Hesiod”—and has 
mprudently expanded it into the foregoing 


statement. We are not surprised to find that 
he makes no mention of the exclusively Roman 
origin of Satire. That form of composition is 
one which writers of his stamp would doubtless 
be glad to ignore altogether. A line or two in 
Horace might furnish him with an apt though 
not a flattering reflection :— 

Quum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles ; 

Garrulus atque piger seribendi ferre laborem, 

Scribendi recte: nam ut multum, nil moror. 

Mr. Fullom succeeds no better when he 
meddles with the language of ancient Rome. 
After telling the story of the general who 
threatened the captain of a vessel which was 
conveying a Greek work of art, that he should 
repair it if damaged, he concludes by saying, 
“The sapient mariner readily agreed to this 
hard bargain, which it would have required a 
necromancer to fulfil Sic ttur ad astra.” 
What the force of the quotation is, it would 
probably require the same necromancer to ex- 
plain. To us it irresistibly recalls the famous 
allocution of Lord Kenyon: “ And now, geuntle- 
men of the jury, as you lay your heads on 
your pillows, you may say to yourselves, Aut 
Cesar, aut nullus.” 

We should have supposed that, if any portion 
of the history of philosophy was more settled 
than another, it would be that which relates 
to Nominalism and Realism. At Vol. ii. p. 86, 
however, we find a new light thrown upon the 
subject :— 

It was the alchemists who laid the foundation of 
experimental science, and from the new ideas which 
their discoveries suggested, arose in course of time the 
two rival sects of Realists and Nominalists, which di- 
vided the schools of the middle ages. After a protracted 
contest the victory remained with the Nominalists, 
who, rejecting imaginary conclusions and unfounded 
hypotheses, insisted on the necessity of experimental 
researches as a means of accumulating facts. Thus 
the first step was taken on the path of Induction. 

It wiil be observed that any statement of 
the difference between the two sects is here 
carefully avoided ; and if in one of those happy 
family circles to which the penny journals so 
often allude, and which we picture to ourselves 
as constantly employed in the alternate perusal 
of Mr. Fullom, Mr. Tupper, and Dr. Cumming, 
some daring spirit should go beyond what is 
written, and ask what the Realists believed, 
we fear he will get no answer from the pages 
before us. Those who have read the wonderful 
chapters in which Sir A. Alison “does” the 
literature of Europe, may perhaps have ob- 
served the distinguished baronet’s happy knack 
of talking about a writer for a whole paragraph, 
without conveying a single definite idea re- 
specting his doctrines or his principles. We 
remember especially a passage in Vol. i., where- 
in the political economists, such as Ricardo, 
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Malthus, and Mill, were treated to a series of 
sugrred sentences, which might have been ap- 
plied with equal appropriateness to Watt or 
Faraday, and whiclt committed their author to 
no definite statement whatever. Mr. Fullom 
does not, indeed, mention political economy at 
all; either never having heard of such a science, 
or not considering it an acquirement of the 
human mind ; but the following descriptions of 
Butler's Analogy and Locke’s /ssay will show 
that the northern luminary has no inapt dis- 
ciple :— 

We are astonished as it [the Analogy] proceeds, 
at the profoundness of its investigations, the subtlety 
of its inquiries, the breadth, vastness, and grasp of its 
reasoning. Christianity is shown to be true by the 
testimony of nature, of the still small voice in every 
breast, and by the ruling instincts of every conscience. 
Far from shunning difficulties, the great logician, con- 
fident of victory, himself raises them up, darts a 
prophetic glance in advance of science, and tracts the 
grand scheme of creation through all its meanderings 
to the divine source of the Creator. 


Of Locke's Zssay he says— 


Sufficiently deep to attract the student, to interest 
the philosopher, to arouse and engage the powers of 
thought, it addresses itself equally to the cursory reader, 
enchaining attention by its graphic delineation of 
the faculties, and portraiture of the naked mind. Nor 
is the effect impaired by the character of the proposi- 
tions, some of which are open to dispute, while others 
are quite untenable (!) 


This account seems to leave it rather doubt- 
ful whether any part of the Lssay is true at 
all! 

When Mr. Fullom descends to particulars, 
we catch him out directly. Thus he says at Vol. 
ii. p. 301, that “ Goethe’s science was not more 
practical than his sentiment, and just as 
calculated to mislead.” Did he ever hear of 
“the Metamorphoses of Plants?” <A few lines 
above he altogether mis-describes the incidents 
of Werter: “ Kestner is portrayed as a miser- 
able dupe, the loving and faithful Lotte is dis- 
honoured.” Where Mr. Fullom got his idea 
of the book it is difficult to say: certainly not 
from reading it. Werter shot himself because 
Charlotte, far from allowing herself to be “ dis- 
honoured,” could not even manage to like him 
better than her husband. 


Mr. Fullom’s style oscillates between the 
gaiety of a provincial lecturer, and the stately 
rhetoric of the distinguished model with 
whom we have lately compared him. He calls 
water “the limpid element.” He says that 
Newton “pillowed on the breast of nature.” 
Speaking of Plato, he opposes, as might be ex- 
pected, “ the stubborn domain of facts ” to “ the 
errant dreams of imagination.” With exquisite 
taste he calls Luther a “ reaper of Brobdignag,” 
and compares Swedenborg to “ Big Ben!” He 
talks of the “anterior promulgation” of one 
dogma “ not ignoring (t. ¢., disproving) another.” 
He is kind enough to inform us, apropos of 
architecture, that windows and chimneys “ are 
now deemed indispensable.” He of course 
uses the word “eliminate” as a synonym 
of “elicit.” Robert Boyle “eliminated the 
properties of air.” Euclid “eliminated the 
fundamental principles of his science,” [i. ¢., the 
properties of space.] How very fortunate it is 
that neither of these philosophers did any thing 
of the kind! If some Christmas fairy were to 
“eliminate the properties of air and space” 
from Chalcot ‘Terrace, Primrose Hill, how 
would Mr. Fullom like it? He would feel 
like a rat in an air-pump. Our author (in his 
gayer mood) discerns “a merry twinkle in the 
eye” of Thales (zB. c. 580), who sought for 
truth “in his own breast”—an image which 
suggests the pelican—and “in his own closet,” 
a somewhat exploded phrase of which Mr. 
Fullom is inordinately fond. Thus we find 
that Aristotle, though he “deserted the groves of 
the academy for the boudoir” (!) was at last “ led 
for consolation into the closet of his mind,”— 
which was not the only one he possessed, since 
at p. 190 we are shocked by hearing how a 
“taper's light falls on the corpse extended in 
the Stagyrite’s closet.” Polybus, the son-in-law 
of Hippocrates, “passed his life more in the 
closet than the hospital,” (p. 189.) Archimedes 
“loved the quiet closet and the midnight 
lamp,” (p. 91.) Charlemagne’s “closet was a 
library,” (ii. p. 68.) German sentiment “is 
fine but not practical ; it is made for the closet.” 
And we can only say, on the whole, that we 
think Mr. Fullom’s volumes are very like 
“ Germ#fi sentiment.” 





Memoirs of the Duke of Saint Simon. Vols. III. and IV. Abridged from the French b 
Bay.e Sr. Jony. London: Chapman and Hall. 


THEsE two volumes of Saint Simon memoirs, 
though quite as anecdotical, are of greater 
interest than the first series. They contain an 
account of the mysterious death of the Duke 
and Duchess de Bourgogne, heirs to the French 


throne, of the death of Louis the Fourteenth, 
of the regency of Orleans, and of the acces- 
sion to the throne of Louis Quinze. No 
period of French history is so deeply or so 
deservedly interesting, There is something 
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terrible in the spectacle of that magnificent 
vice and corruption which characterised the 
career of Louis the Fourteenth, and the court 
and times of the regent Orleans. It paved 
the way for the base debaucheries of Louis the 
Fifteenth, and laid the foundation of that 
terrible Revolution, which burst forth at last 
with such uncontrollable fury as to overturn 
the monarchy, break to pieces the whole frame 
of the constitution, and ereate a military re- 
public, with an Emperor at its head. Other 
portions of French history borrow much of 
their interest from extrinsic causes ; but the 
transactions of this particular period, from the 
peace of Utrecht to the accession of Louis the 
Fifteenth, require no such adventitious aid to 
render them attractive and interesting. 

Tn his details, Saint Simon is of course as mi- 
nute as we might expect from so keen an 
observer of character, and so accurate a chroni- 
cler of events. But nothing is unnecessary or 
superfluous which tends to throw light upon 
the incidents of so important an era. “Few 
men,” says Selden, “are masters of the things 
they write and speak.” Saint Simon, with his 
wit and worldliness, his genius for intrigue, and 
his intense powers of observation, could not fail 
to be perfect master of the secret motives, and 
actions, and character of every one in that 
brilliant court which surrounded Louis the 
Fourteenth and the Regent. And there lies his 
chief excellence, for it gave him not only the 
opportunity, but the power, to hand down to 
posterity a gallery of individual portraiture 
unequalled for vivid delineation and happy 
effect. The first two volumes of Mr. St. John’s 
series concluded with the death of Monseigneur, 
Louis the Fourteenth’s son. By his death, his 
son, the Duc de Bourgogne, becarhe heir to the 
French throne. This prince had, for special 
reasons, principally on account of his great 
abilities, been kept purposely in the back- 
ground at court. His father hated him, 
the king was indifferent, and the court was 
supercilious to him. No one had ever contem- 
plated the possibility of Monseigneur dying 
before his futher the king ; and, when his death 
occurred, a marked change in the conduct of 
the court towards the Duc de Bourgédfme was, 
of course, brought about. The prince became, 
as Saint Simon expresses it, “the centre of all 
hope and all fear.” The young prince conducted 
himself with great discretion, aided by a wife 
possessing the most exquisite tact, and who 
had quickly ingratiated herself with the king 
and Madame de Maintenon. Monseigneur le 
Due de Burgogne was gradually admitted into 
the confidence of the king, who shewed such 
“marked graciousness” to the heir to his 
throne, that .it became the subject of geneml 


wonder at court. Among those who regarded 
this sudden advance of the Due de Bourgogne 
with some jealousy and no little fear, was the 
future regent, Orleans, nephew to the king. 
Between him and the throne alone stood the 
Due de Burgogne and his two sickly infant 
children, and the Due de Berry, who was 
married to his own daughter. Orleans was 
ambitious, and he was as unscrupulous as he 
was depraved. His daughter, the Duchesse 
de Berry, surpassed her father in ambition and 
depravity. If he himself did not succeed 
to the throne by the death of the Due de 
Bourgogne and his family, the Due de Berry 
would succeed to the throne, and the Duchesse 
de Berry would rule as Queen of France. 
Suddenly, on the 18th of June, 1712, a horrible 
rumour was prevalent at court, that there was 
a plot to poison the Duc and Duchesse de 
Bourgogne. Boudin, the chief physician to the 
duchesse, warned her to take care, for that he 
had received certain information that there was 
a plot to poison both her and her husband. 


Not content with this he repeated it in a terrified 
manner to every body in the salon, and frightened all 
who listened to him. The king spoke to him about 
it in private. Boudin declared that his informa- 
tion was good, and yet that he did not know whence 
it came ; and he stuck to this contradiction. For, if 
he did not know where the information came from, 
how could he be assured it was trustworthy ? 

The most singular thing is, that twenty-four hours 
after Boudin had uttered this warning, the Dauphin 
received a similar one from the King of Spain, vague, 
and without mentioning whence obtained, and yet also 
declared to be of good source. In this only the 
Dauphin was named distinctly—the Dauphine ob- 
scurely and by implication—at ey so the Dauphin 
explained the matter, and I never heard that he said 
otherwise. People pretended to despise these stories 
of origin unknown, but they were struck by them 
nevertheless, and in the midst of the amusements and 
occupations of the Court, seriousness, silence, and con- 
sternation were spread. 


It is a curious fact, that just previous to these 
rumours, and the subsequent events which 
occurred, Saint Simon had effected an apparent 
reconciliation between the Duc d’Orleans and 
the dauphin Bourgogne, and the king had 
issued an order to the Duc de Noailles, and all 
his ministers, that they should transact public 
business with the Duc de Bourgogne, an order 
which had created the greatest commotion at 
court, for it deprived the ministers of all inde- 
pendent action, and was, in fact, the most effec- 
tive blow at all the ministerial corruptions and 
extortions of the day. ‘The public joy,” says 
Saint Simon, “at an order which reduced these 
ministers, or rather these kings, to the con- 
dition of subjects—which put a curb upon their 
power, and provided against the abuses they 
committed, was great indeed! The ministers 
were compelled to bend their necks, though 
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stiff as iron, to the yoke. They all went, with 
u hang-dog look, to show the dauphin a feigned 
joy and a forced obedience to the order they 
had received.” 

It is easy to comprehend why, therefore, so 
violent a cabal should have sprung up against 
a prince, at once active, penetrating, well- 
informed upon all public questions, and of an 
inflexible perseverance in correcting the abuses 
of the day, and of recasting the government, as 
it were, upon the solid basis of the public 
good. The reputation of this illustrious prince 
was spreading rapidly over the country. 
“ Every body,” remarks Saint Simon, “ was filled 
with a sentiment of joy at seeing the first dawn 
of a new state of things, which promised so 
much order and happiness after such a long 
confusion and so much obscurity.” 

The health of the king was not good ; his age 
was great, and with so popular a prince as the 
dauphin on the throne, an end would at once 
be put to that gross ministerial corruption and 
intrigue which oppressed the court and im- 
poverished the people. We can understand, 
therefore, without any very extended know- 
ledge of human nature, why such men as those 
by whom Louis XIV. was, in his latter days, 
surrounded, should seek to deny a prince pos- 
sessed of such abilities, time to fulfil his 
splendid promises. In less than a year after 
the death of his father, the dauphin, full of 
robust health, was struck down by a most 
mysterious sickness, and died after a short 
illness in great agony, his wife preceding him 
to the grave by a few days, and his eldest 
boy following in a few more. This singular 
event has never been satisfactorily explained. 
It is thus Saint Simon relates the facts which 
actually occurred :— 


On Friday, the 5th of February, the Duc de Noailles 
gave a very fine box full of excellent Spanish snuff to 
the Dauphine, who took some, and liked it. This was 
towards the end of the morning. Upon entering her 
cabinet (closed to every body else) she put this box 
upon the table, and left it there. Towards the evening 
she was seized with trembling fits of fever. She went 
to bed, and could not rise again even to go to the 
King’s cabinet after the supper. On Saturday, the 6th 
of February, the Dauphine, who had had fever all night, 
did not fail to rise at her ordinary hour, and to pass 
the day as usual; but in the evening the fever re- 
turned. She was but middling all that night, a little 
worse the next day; but towards ten o'clock at night 
she was suddenly seized by a sharp pain under the 
temple. It did not extend to the dimensions of a ten- 
Sous piece, but was so violent that she begged the 
King, who was coming to see her, not to enter. This 
kind of madness of suffering lasted without inter- 
mission until Monday, the 8th, and was proof against 
tobacco chewed and smoked, a quantity of opium, and 
two bleedings in the arms. Fever showed itself more 
when this pain was a little calmed; the Dauphine said 
she had suffered more than in childbirth. 

Such a violent illness filled the chamber with 


rumours concerning the snuff-box given to the Dau- 
phine by the Duc de Noailles. In going to bed the 
day she had received it and was seized by fever, she 
spoke of the snuff to her ladies, highly praising it and 
the box, which she told one of them to go and look 
for upon the table in the cabinet, where, as I have 
said, it had been left. The box could not be found, 
although looked for high and low. This disappear- 
ance had seemed very extraordinary from the first 
moment it became known. Now, joined to the grave 
illness with which the Dauphine was so cruelly 
assailed, it aroused the most sombre suspicions, 
Nothing, however, was breathed of these suspicions 
beyond a very restricted circle; for the Princess took 
snuff with the knowledge of Madame de Maintenon, 
but without that of the King, who would have made a 
fine scene if he had discovered it, This was what was 
feared, if the singular loss of the box became divulged. 


On the Friday night the princess died—on 
the Saturday, the dauphin, who had felt un- 
well a day or two preceding, became seriously 
ill, suffering precisely similar symptoms to 
those of the princess. 


On the morrow, Sunday, the uneasiness felt on 
account of the Dauphin augmented. He himself did 
not conceal his belief that he should never rise again, 
and that the plot Boudin had warned him of had been 
executed. He explained himself to this effect more 
than once, and always with a disdain of earthly gran- 
deur, and an incomparable submission and love of God. 
It is impossible to describe the general consternation. 
On Monday the 15th, the King was bled. The Dau- 
phin was no better than before, The King and Madame 
de Maintenon saw him separately several times during 
the day, which was passed in prayers and reading. 

On Tuesday the 16th, the Dauphin was worse. He 
felt himself devoured by a eonsuming fire, which the 
external fever did not seem to justify; but the pulse 
was very extraordinary and exceedingly menacing. 
This was a deceptive day, The marks on the Dau- 
phin’s face extended over all the body. They were 
regarded as the marks of measles. Hope arose there- 
on, but the doctors and the most clear-sighted of the 
Court could not forget that these same marks had 
shown themselves on the body of the Dauphine; a fact 
unknown out of her chamber until after death. 


In two days more the dauphin died—a 
fortnight afterwards, his eldest child, heir now 
to the throne, was seized with a fatal sickness, 
which Saint Simon calls the measles, and died in 
spite of all the remedies given him ; while his 
brother at the breast was taken ill at the same 
time, but lived through it to become Louis the 
Fifteenth. The consternation which this sud- 
den and mysterious death of father, mother, and 
eldest son, each within a few days of one an- 
other, gave rise to, was not set at rest by the 
medical report on the bodies of the prince and 
princess, which were opened in the presence of 
the leading surgeons in Paris. The report, re- 
marks Saint Simon, was “ not consolatory ” with 
regard to the body of the princess ; but, when the 
body of the dauphin was opened, “every body 
was terrified. His viscera were all dissolved ; his 
heart had no consistency ; its substance flowed 
through the hands of those who tried to hold 
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it; an intolerable odour, too, filled the apart- 
ment. The majority of the doctors declared 
they saw in all this the effect of a very subtle 
and very violent poison, which had consumed 
all the interior of the body, like a burning fire.” 

This news spread like wildfire over Paris 
and through the provinces, and the first burst 
of popular indignation was directed against the 
Due D’Orleans. Saint Simon does not agree 
with the popular prejudice in favour of his 
friend, and endeavours to throw it off upon the 
illegitimate sons of the king. But what had 
they to gain by the death of the Duc de Bour- 
gogne? France would never have submitted to 
have been ruled by a bastard. All that they 
could have hoped for would have been the per- 
petuation of that false intermediate rank the 
king had conferred upon them. But the 
whole affair is so mysterious, and offers so wide 
a field for speculation, that we are content to 
call attention to two facts ; first, that no doubt 
exists that the whole family was poisoned ; and 
secondly, that the result of their deaths was the 
regency of the Due D’Orleans, and the exerci-e, 
while she lived, of enormous influeuce by the 
Duchesse de Berry, who, under her profligacy, 
hid the most absorbing ambition. 

In these two volumes we have, as in the first, 
a series of masterly portraits, drawn with all 
that breadth of expression, and depth of colour 
which mark the style and exhibit the subtle 
skill of Saint Simon It is this painter's 
eye, this, as Mr. Sainte Beuve has well ex- 
pressed it in his Causeries de Lundi (Vol. iii.) 
— “combination of the painter with the 
historian,” in which consists the originality of 
Saint Simon, and which gives such lifelike ex- 
pression to his characters. But we do not 
wish to enter here into a critical discussion of 
Saint Simon’s merits ; so let us pass atonce to the 
volume before us. The one great portrait of these 
volumes is Louis the Fourteenth. Saint Simon 
had studied the character of the king intimately. 
He had long detected his weaknesses and his 
vices, his infirmities and meannesses, and, though 
he speaks of Louis with an evident desire to 
pass over the one and to soften the other, by 
putting in bold relief the few virtues he pos- 
sessed, yet his love for accuracy and truth, and 
a spice perhaps of personal pique for years of 
neglect, saves him from a “pious fraud,” and 
we get, on the whole, an original and striking 
photograph of the king in his habit as he lived. 
The picture, however, represents distinct fea- 
tures. “C'est des contraires que résulte l’har- 
monie du monde,” says Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
in his Ztudes de la Nature, and it is so in the 
political as well as in the natural world. In 
one light this picture represents Louis as an 
absolute sovereign, surrounded by a brilliant 


court, and served by ministers and generals of 
acknowledged genius, with an enormous army 
victorious in war, achieving vast conquests, the 
Dictator of Europe. In another light, after 
a reign of unparalleled length in the history of 
French sovereigns, we see him broken by old 


_age, the dupe of women and priests, with his 


armies defeated and disgraced abroad, a sup- 
pliant for peace to preserve the integrity of his 
own kingdom. To understand his character 
thoroughly, we must study every trait given 
to us in these volumes. It is thus that St. 
Simon sketches the king personally :— 


Louis XIV. was made for a brilliant Court. In the 
midst of other men, his figure, his courage, his grace, 
his beauty, his grand mien, even the tone of his voice 
and the majestic and natural charm of all his person, 
distinguished him till his death as the King Bee, and 
showed that, if he had only been born a simple private 
gentleman, he would equally have excelled in fétes,, 
pleasures, and gallantry, and would have had the 
greatest success in love. The intrigues and adven- 
tures which early in life he had been engaged in— 
when the Comtesse de Soissons lodged at the Tui- 
leries, as superintendent of the Queen’s household, and 
was the central figure of the Court group—had 
exercised an unfortunate influence upon him: he 
received those impressions with which he could never 
after successfully struggle. From this time, intellect, 
education, nobility of sentiment, and high principle, 
in others, became objects of suspicion to him, and 
soon of hatred. The more he advanced in years 
the more this sentiment was confirmed in him. He 
wished to reign by himself. His jealousy on 
this point, unceasingly, became weakness. He 
reigned, indeed, in little things; the great he could 
never reach: even in the former, too, he was 
oftened governed. The superior ability of his early 
ministers and his early generals soon wearied him. He 
liked nobody to be in any way superior to him. Thus 
he chose his ministers, not for their knowledge, but 
for their ignorance; not for their capacity, but for 
their want of it. He liked to form them, as he said; 
liked to teach them even the most trifling things. It was 
the same with his generals. He took credit to himself 
for instructing them; wished it to be thought that 
from his cabinet he commanded and directed all his 
armies. Naturally fond of trifles, he unceasingly 
occupied himself with the most petty details of his 
troops, his household, his mansions; would even 
instruct his cooks, who received, like novices, lessons 
they had known by heart for years. This vanity, this 
unmeasured and unreasonable love of admiration, was 
his ruin. His ministers, his generals, his mistresses, 
his courtiers, soon perceived his weakness, ‘They 
praised him with emulation and spoiled him. Praises, 
or to say truth, flattery, pleased him to such an extent 
that the coarsest was well received, the vilest even 
better relished. It was the sole means by which you 
could approach him. Those whom he liked owed his 
affection for them to their untiring flatteries. This is 
what gave his ministers so much authority, and the 
opportunities they had for adulating him, of attributing 
every thing to him, though pretending to learn every 
thing from him. Suppleness, meanness, an admir- 
ing, dependent, cringing manner—above all, an air 
of nothingness—were the sole means of pleasing him. 


What an exquisite bit of character is that 
which tells us that this great king, in his love 
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for supreme power, and in his love for supreme 
praise, would even “instruct his cooks, who 
received like novices lessons they had known 
by heart for years!” What an extension of 
domestic despotism! It is the touch of a mas- 
ter which has preserved to us this inimitable 
trait. But with all this absorbing vanity, says 
Saint Simon, the king might have done better if 
his education had not been so grossly neglected, 
or if he had possessed the courage to instruct 
himself in after life. 

Though his intellect, as I have said, was beneath 
mediocrity, it was capable of being formed. He loved 
glory, was fond of order and regularity; was by dis- 
position prudent, moderate, discreet, master of his 
movements and his tongue. Will it be believed? He 
was also by disposition good and just! God had 
sufficiently gifted him to enable him to be a good 
King; perhaps even a tolerably great King! All the 
evil came to him from elsewhere. His early education 
was so neglected that nobody dared approach his apart- 
ment. He has often been heard to speak of those 
times with bitterness, and even to relate that one 
evening he was found in the basin of the Palais Royale 
garden fountain, into which he had fallen! He was 
scarcely taught how to read or write, and remained so 
ignorant that the most familiar historical and other 
facts were utterly unknown to him! 

His character was a curious mixture of 
inconsistencies. Louis the Fourteenth was 
simply a man of ordinary but uneducated 
capacity, arriving at supreme power in early 
youth. His character was never formed, either 
upon a good or a bad model.” He was just 
such a mixture of good and bal as one might 
expect to find in an untutored boy of ordinary 
intelligence ; but with this disadvantage, that 
he wielded the supreme power in one of the 
finest monarchies of Europe, and was sur- 
rounded from an early age by the most brilliant 
and most vicious court of his time. -Hence 
it was from want of character, rather than 
from his being decidedly weak or decidedly 
vicious, that so many sins are laid on the sarco- 
phagus of Louis XIV. Hence also that puerile 
love of interference in details, and that intense 
inquisitiveness which characterised his conduct 
asa king. He would know every thing. He 
was not content with worming out every 
intrigue about his own court for his own 
private amusement, but he would learn the 
subject-matter of the general correspondence of 
his subjects—“ the promptitude and dexterity,” 
says Saint Simon, “ with which the letters were 
opened, passes understanding.” 

He saw extracts from all the letters in which there 
were passages that the chiefs of the post-office, and 
then the minister who governed it, thought ought to 
g0 before him; entire letters, too, were sent to him, 
when their contents seemed to justify the sending. 
Thus the chiefs of the post, nay, the principal clerks, were 
in a position to suppose what they pleased, and against 
whom they pleased. A word of contempt against the 
King or the government, a joke, a detached phrase, was 


enough. Itis incredible how many people, justly or un- 
justly, were more or less ruined, always without re- 
source, without trial, and without knowing why. ‘The 
secret was impenetrable ; for nothing ever cost the King 
less than profound silence and dissimulation. 


This last talent, observes Saint Simon, he 
pushed almost to falsehood. “ Pluming himself 
upon keeping his word, he therefore scarcely 
ever gave it.” But when he did, he kept it 
like a gentleman, except, to be sure, on that 
exceptional occusion when he revoked the edict 
of Nantes. Of his rule, however, St. Simon 
gives an amusing case in point. A lady of 
rank who had been for a whole year separated 
from her husband, a general in the army, found 
herself in “a delicate situation” just as the 
general had obtained leave of absence to return 
home. The lady, distracted with fear, besought 
a private interview with the king. 

She obtained it, and confided to him her position, 
as to the worthiest man in his realm, as she said. The 
King counselled her to profit by her distress, and live 
more wisely for the future, and immediately promised 
to retain her husband on the frontier as long as was 
necessary, and to forbid his return under any pretext ; 
and in fact he gave orders the same day to Louvois, 
and prohibited the husband not only all leave of ab- 
sence, but forbade him to quit for a single day the post 
he was to command all the winter. The officer, who was 
distinguished, and who had neither wished nor asked 
to be employed all the winter upon the frontier, and 
Louvois, who had in no way thought of it, were equally 
surprised and vexed, They were obliged, however, 
to obey to the letter, and without asking why; and 
the King never mentioned the circumstance until 
many years afterwards, when he was quite sure no- 
body could find out either husband or wife, as in fact 
they never could, or even obtain the most vague or 
the most uncertain suspicion, 


Another good point in the character of Louis 
the Fourteenth is, that he treated his servants 
well, and was ever polite towards women, no 
matter of what rank. From a housemaid to a 
princess the king never passed a woman without 
raising his hat. As tests of the good spirit that 
was within him, but which, unhappily, the false- 
hood and fiattery of his courtiers smothered to 
a great degree, these are not to be surpassed. 
But then this politesse was only external ; at 
least towards the ladies of the court he was 
exigéant to a degree. Well or ill, they must 
attend him in his daily walks and drives! 
He was a man, says Saint Simon, “ solely per- 
sonal,” who courted others only as they stood 
in relation to himself. 

Iiis hard-heartedness, therefore, was extreme. At 
the time when he was most inclined towards his mis- 
tresses, whatever indisposition they might labour 
under, even the most opposed to travelling and to 
appearing in full court dress, could not save them 
from either. When enceinte, or ill, or just risen from 
childbirth, they must needs be squeezed into full dress, 
go to Flanders or further, dance, sit up, attend fétes, 
eat, be merry and good company; go from place to 
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place; appear neither to fear, nor to be inconve- 
nienced by heat, cold, wind, or dust; and all this pre- 
cisely to the hour and day, without a minute's grace. 

His daughters he treated in the same manner. It 
has been.seen, in its place, that he had no more consi- 
deration for Madame la Duchesse de Berry, nor even 
for Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne—whatever 
Fagon, Madame de Maintenon, and others might do 
or say. Yet he loved Madame la Duchesse de Bour- 
gogne as tenderly as he was capable of loving any 
body; but both she and Madame la Duchesse de 
Berry had miscarriages, which relieved him, he said, 
though they then had no children. 

When he travelled his coach was always full of 
women; his mistresses, afterwards his bastards, his 
daughters-in-law, sometimes Madame, and other ladies 
when there was room. In the coach, during his 
journeys, there were always all sorts of things to eat, 
as meat, pastry, fruit. A quarter of a league was not 
passed over before the king asked if somebody would 
not eat. He never ate any thing between meals him- 
self, not even fruit; but he amused himself by seeing 
others do so, ay, and to bursting. You were obliged 
to be hungry, merry, and to eat with appetite, other- 
wise he was displeased, and even showed it. And yet 
after this, if you supped with him at table the same 
day, you were compelled to eat with as good a coun- 
tenance as though you had tasted nothing since the 
previous night. He was as inconsiderate in other 
and more delicate matters; and ladies, in his long 
drives and stations, had often occasion to curse him. 
The Duchesse de Chevreuse once ‘ode all the way 
from Versailles to Fontainebleau in such extremity, 
that several times she was well-nigh losing con- 
sciousness, 

The king, who was fond of air, liked all the win- 
dows to be lowered; he would have been much dis- 
pleased had any lady drawn a curtain for protection 
against sun, wind, or cold. No inconvenience or 
incommodity was allowed to be even perceived ; and 
the king always went very quickly, most frequently 
with relays. ‘To faint was a fault past hope of pardon. 

Madame de Maintenon, who feared the air and many 
other inconveniences, could gain no privilege over the 
others. All she obtained, under pretence of modesty 
and other reasons, was permission to journey apait; 
but whatever condition she might be in, she was 
obliged to follow the king, and be ready to receive 
him in her rooms by the time he was ready to enter 
them. She made many journeys to Marly in a state 
such as would have saved a servant from movement. 
She made one to Fontainebleau when it seemed not 
unlikely that she would die on the road! In what- 
ever condition she might be, the king went to her at 
his ordinary hour, and did what he had projected; 
though several times she was in bed, profusely sweat- 
ing away a fever. The king, who, as I have said, was 
fond of air and feared warm rooms, was astonished 
upon ariving to find every thing close shut, and 
ordered the windows to be opened; would not spare 
them an inch; and up to ten o’clock, when he went to 
supper, kept them open, utterly regardless of the cool 
night air, although he knew well what a state she was 
in. If there was te be music, fever or head-ache 
availed not; a hundred wax candles flashed all the 
same in her eyes. The king, in fact, always followed 
his own inclination, without ever asking whether she 
was inconvenienced. 

We will pass over his magnificence, which 
was without taste, and his mistresses, who were 
without character, to arrive at that “incredible 
enchantress,” as Saint Simon calls her, Madame 
de Maintenon—the woman who ruled the 


king, and through the king ruled France 
all-powerfully for more than thirty years. 
Madame de Maintenon owed her good fortune 
entirely to the friendship of Madame de 
Montespan, one of the king’s mistresses, 
Madame de Montespan had children by the 
king, and Madame de Maintenon, like a pious 
woman, took care and charge of them from 
purely Uhristian motives. As the children grew 
out of their childhood, Madame de Maintenon 
was appointed their governess, and held that 
post at court. The king hated her, and used 
very frankly to express this opinion to Madame 
de Montesjan, who defended her friend and the 
governess of her children with all the warmth 
and affection she was capable of. It so hap- 
pened that Madame de Maintenon was sent 
into the country with the children. She wrote 
daily letters to Madame de Montespan concern- 
ing their health. They were simple letters, of 
course, and of course only written for the eye 
of the “ dear mother.”” Madame de Maintenon, 
however, had studied human nature to some 
purpose, and she contrived to make her letters 
entertaining. Madame de Montespan was the 
king’s mistress, the friend of the Maintenon, 
and a fool, for in order to diminish the king’s 
aversion to her protégée, she shewed him her 
protégée’s cleverest letters. He read and was 
pleased, Saint Simon must tell the rest :— 


The ill-humour of Madame de Montespan finished 
the work. She had a good deal of that quality, and 
had become accustomed to give it full swing. The 
King was the object of it more frequently than any 
body: he was still amorous; but her ill-humour pained 
him. Madame de Maintenon reproached Madame de 
Montespan for this, and thus advanced herself in the 
King’s favour. The King, by degrees, grew accus- 
tomed to speak sometimes to Madame de Maintenon ; 
to unbosom to her what he wished her to say to 
Madame de Montespan: at last to relate to her the 
chagrins this latter caused him, and to consult her 
thereupon. 

Admitted thus into the intimate confidence of the 
lover and the mistress, and thus by the King’s own 
doing, the adroit waiting-woman knew how to culti- 
vate it, and profited so well by her industry that by 
degrees she supplanted Madame de Montespan, who 
perceived too late that her friend had become neces- 
sary to the King. Arrived at this point, Madame de 
Maintenon made in her turn complaints to the King 
of all she had to suffer, from a mistress who spared 
even him so little; and by dint of these mutual com- 
plaints about Madame de Montespan, Madame de 
Maintenon at last took her place, and knew well how 
to keep it. 

Fortune, I dare not say Providence, which was pre- 
paring for the haughtiest of kings humiliation the 
most profound, the most public, the most durable, the 
most unheard-of, strengthened more and more his 
taste for this woman, so adroit and expert at her 
trade; while the continued ill-humour and jealousy of 
Madame de Montespan rendered the new union still 
more solid. It was this that Madame de Sevigné so 
prettily paints, enigmatically, in her letters to Madame 
de Grignan, in which she sometimes talks of these 
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Court movements; for Madame de Maintenon had 
been in Paris in the society of Madame de Sevigné, of 
Madame de Coulange, of Madame de La Fayette, and 
had begun to make them feel her importance. Charin- 
ing touches are to be seen in the same style upon the 
favour, veiled but brilliant, enjoyed by Madame de 
Soubise. 

It was while the King was in the midst of his par- 
tiality for Madame de Maintenon that the Queen died. 
It was at the same time, too, that the ill-humour of 
Madame de Montespan became more and more in- 
supportable. This imperious beauty, accustomed to 
domineer and to be adored, could not struggle against 
the despair which the prospect of her fall caused her. 
What carried her beyond all bounds was, that she 
could no longer disguise from herself that she had an 
abject rival whom she had supported, who owed every 
thing to her; whom she had so much liked that she 
had several times refused to dismiss her when pressed 
to do so by the King; a rival, too, so beneath her in 
beauty, and older by several years; to feel that it was 
this lady’s-maid, not to say this servant, that the King 
most frequently went to see ; that he sought only her; 
that he could not dissimulate his uneasiness if he did 
not find her; that he quitted all for her; in fine, that 
at all moments she (Madame de Montespan) needed 
the intervention of Madame de Maintenon, in order to 
attract the King to reconcile her with him, or to obtain 
the favours she asked for. It was then, in times so 
propitious to the enchantress, that the King became 
free by the death of the Queen. 

He passed the first few days at Saint Clond, at 
Monsieur’s, whence he went to Fontainebleau, where 
he spent all the autumn. It was there that his liking, 
stimulated by absence, made him find that absence 
insupportable. Upon his return, it is pretended—for 
we must distinguish the certain from that which is not 
so—it is pretended, I say, that the King spoke more 
freely to Madame de Maintenon, and that she, ventur- 
ing to put forth her strength, retrenched herself be- 
hind devotion and prudery; that the King did not 
cease, that she preached to him and made him 
afraid of the devil, and that she balanced his love 
against his conscience with so much art, that she suc- 
ceeded in becoming what our eyes have seen her, but 
what posterity will never believe she was. 


Saint Simon declares that the passion of the 
king was so great as to absorb his prudence, 
to overcome all the entreaties of his friends and 
ministers ; and, in the winter following the 
queen’s death, to end in a private marriage at 
Versailles to this Maintenon, by Pérel a Chaise, 
his confessor, “and in the presence of Harlay, 
archbishop of Paris, as diocesan, of Louvois 
(both of whom drew from the king a promise 
that he would never declare this marriage), and 
of Montchevreuil. The satiety of the honey- 
moon,” observes Saint Simon, “usually so fatal, 
and especially the honeymoon of such mar- 
riages, only consolidated the favour of Madame 
de Maintenon.” From that day she was in- 
stalled mistress of the palace, and her next 
great object was to be declared queen. This the 
king would not accede to for some time, but one 
night, in a weak moment, he gave his word 
that he would acknowledge her. Louvois, who 
hated the Maintenon cordially, discovered the 
intrigue — 


He put some papers in his hand, and at once went 
straight to the king, who was in a very private room. 
Seeing Louvois at an unexpected hour, he asked him 
what brought him there? “ Something pressing and 
important,” replied Louvois, with a sad manner that 
astonished the king, and induced him to command the 
valets present to quit the room. They went away in 
fact, but left the door open, so that they could hear 
all, and see all too, by the glass. This was the great 
danger of the cabinets. 

The valets being gone, Louvois did not dissimulate 
from the king his mission. The monarch was often 
false, but incapable of rising above his own falsehood. 
Surprised at being discovered, he tried to shuffle out 
of the matter, and pressed by his minister, began to 
move so as to gain the other cabinet, where the valets 
were, and thus deliver himself from his hobble. But 
Louvois, who perceived what he was about, threw him- 
self on his knees and stopped him, drew from his side 
a little sword he wore, presented the handle to the 
king, and prayed him to kill him on the spot, if he 
would persist in declaring his marriage, in breaking 
his word, and covering himself in the eyes of Europe 
with infamy. The king stamped, fumed, told Louvois 
to let him go. But Louvois squeezed him tighter by 
the legs for fear he should escape: represented to him 
the shame of what he had decided on doing ;—in a word, 
succeeded so well, that he drew for the second time 
from the king, a promise that the marriage should 
never be declared. 

Madame de Maintenon meanwhile expected every 
moment to be proclaimed queen. At the end of some 
days, disturbed by the silence of the king, she ven- 
tured to touch upon the subject. The embarrassment 
she caused the king much troubled her. He softened 
the affair as much as he could, but finished by begging 
her to think no more of being declared, and never to 
speak of it to him again! After the first shock that 
the loss of her hopes caused her, she sought to find 
out to whom she was beholden for it. She soon 
learned the truth; and it is not surprising that she 
swore to obtain Louvois’s disgrace, and never ceased 
to work at it until successful. She waited her 
opportunity, and undermined her enemy at leisure, 
availing herself of every occasion to make him odious 
to the king. 


This sketch of a great king, fuming with 
mortification, and struggling to get free from 
the grip of his chancellor, is laughable enough ; 
but the rage of the Maintenon against Louvois, 
gave it a terrible colouring. She determined to 
destroy Louvois; and the result of this pious 
task she had set herself was, that Louvois, not 
long afterwards, was taken suddenly ill in 
Madame de Maintenon’s apartments, was car- 
ried out, died in a few hours, and when opened, 
was found, Saint Simon asserts, to have died 
“from poison.” The conduct of the king on 
this occasion was horribly bratal. He hal 
never forgiven Louvois for having detected him 
in his intention to proclaim the Maintenon ; 
and, as the faithful minister died in horrible 
agonies, Louis paced up and down a balcony 
that overlooked the minister’s apartments, 
gloating, as it were, over the death of one who 
had been too zealous for the honour of his 
master. 

As the “enchantress” was the particular 
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enemy of Saint Simon, we may rely upon it he 
has devoted all his genius for pictorial vivacity 
to bring out the points of her character in bold 
relief :— 

Madame de Maintenon was a woman of mnch wit, 
which the good company, in which she had at first 
been merely suffered, but in which she soon shone, had 
much polished ; and ornamented with knowledge of the 
world, and which gallantry had rendered of the most 
agreeable kind. The various positions she had held, 
had rendered her flattering, insinuating, complaisant, 
always seeking to please. The need she had of 
intrigues, those she had seen of all kinds, and been 
mixed up in for herself and for others, had given her 
the taste, the ability, and the habit of them. Incom- 
parable grace, an easy manner, and yet measured and 
respectful, which in consequence of her long obscurity 

become natural to her, marvellously aided her 
talents; with language gentle, exact, well expressed, 
and naturally eloquent and brief. Her best time, for 
she was three or four years older than the king, had 
been the dainty phrase period, the superfine gallantry 
days. in a word, the time of the “ Ruelles,” as it was 
called; and it had so influenced her that she always 
retained evidences of it. She put on afterwards an air 
of importance, but this gradually gave place to one of 
devoutness, that she wore admirably. She was not 
absolutely false by disposition, but necessity had made 
her so, and her nacural flightiness made her appear 
twice as false as she was. 

The distress and poverty in which she had so long 
lived had narrowed her mind, and abased her heart 
and her sentiments. Her feelings and her thoughts 
were so circumscribed, that she was in truth always 
less even than Madame Scarron, and in every thing 
and every where she found herself such. Nothing was 
more repelling than this meanness, joined to a situa- 
tion so radiant. 

The strong point of this enchantress was de- 
voutness. She found a king, says Saint Simon, 
who believed himself “ an apostle,” because he 
had all his life persecuted Jansenism, and who 
became as devout from vanity as he was bigoted 
from ignorance. Such aman was an easy prey 
to such a devotee as Madame de Maintenon, 
and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes was 
the fruit of her influence. Thus while the king 
congratulated himself upon his power and his 
piety, his conscience, always obsequious to 
women, released him from the inconvenient 
obligation of a solemn oath, and filled a quarter 
of his kingdom with massacre, torture, and 
perjury, to the eternal disgrace of his reign, but 
to the pious gratification of Madame de Main- 
tenon and her Jesuit friends. The adroit 
manner in which Madame de Maintenon 
“managed” the king, is admirably told by 
Saint Simon. The king visited her rooms 
every evening about eight :— 

When with the king in her own room, they each 
occupied an arm-chair, with a table between them, at 
either side of the fire-place, hers towards the bed, the 
king’s with the back to the wall, where was the door 


of the antechamber ; two stools were before the table, 
one for the minister who came to work, the other for 


his papers. 
Daring the work Madame de Maintenon read or 


worked at tapestry. She heard all that passed 
between the king and his minister, for they spoke out 
loud. Rarely did she say any thing, or, if so, it was of 
no moment. The king often asked her opinion; then 
she replied with great discretion. Never did she 
appear to lay stress on any thing, still less to interest 
herself for any body; but she had an understanding 
with the minister, who did not dare to oppose her in 
private, still less to trip in her presence. When some 
favour or some post was to be granted, the matter was 
arranged between them beforehand; and this it was 
that sometimes delayed her, without the king or any 
body knowing the cause. 

She would send word to the minister that she wished 
to speak to him. He did not dare to bring any thing 
forward until he had received her orders; until the 
revolving mechanism of each day had given them the 
leisure to confer together, That done, the minister 
proposed and showed a list. If by chance the king 
stopped at the name Madame de Maintenon wished, 
the minister stopped too, and went no further. If the 
king stopped at some other, the minister proposed 
that he should look at those which were also fitting, 
allowed the king leisure to make his observations, and 
profited by them, to exclude the people who were not 
wanted. Rarely did he propose expressly the name to 
which he wished to come, but always suggested several 
that he tried to balance against each other, so as to 
embarrass the king in his choice. Then the king 
asked his opinion, and the minister, after touching 
upon other names, fixed upon the one he had selected. 

The king nearly always hesitated, and asked Madame 
de Maintenon what she thought. She smiled, shammed 
incapacity, said a word upon some other name, then 
returned, if she had not fixed herself there at first, to 
that which the minister had proposed; so that three- 
fourths of the favours and opportunities which passed 
through the hands of the ministers in her rooms—and 
three-fourths even of the remaining fourth—were 
disposed of by her. Sometimes when she had nobody 
for whom she cared, it was the minister, with her 
consent and her help, who decided, without the king 
having the least suspicion. He thought he disposed of 
every thing by himself; whilst, in fact, he disposed only 
of the smallest part, and always then by chance, except 
on the rare occasions when he specially wished to favour 
some one. 


So completely was Louis governed, though 
ever on his guard against being governed, and 
always persuaded that he had succeeded in 
avoiding it. 

One of the most interesting incidents after 
the death of Louis the Fourteenth, related in 
detail by Saint Simon, is the visit of Peter the 
Great to Paris. Saint Simon describes the Czar 
personally as a very tall, thin, but well-made 
man, “ his face somewhat round, a high forehead, 
good eyebrows, a rather short nose, but not 
too short, and large at the end, rather thick 
lips, complexion reddish-brown, good black 
eyes, large, bright, piercing, and well open; 
his look majestic and gracious when he liked, 
but when otherwise, severe and stern, with a 
twitching of the face, not often occurring, but 
which appeared to contort his eyes and all his 
physiognomy, and was frightful to see : it lasted 
a moment, gave him a wild and terrible air, and 
passed away :"— 
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He wore a linen collar, a round brown wig, as 
though without powder, and which did not reach to 
his shoulders; a brown coat tight to the body, even, 
and with gold buttons; vest, breeches, stockings, no 
gloves or ruffles, the star of his order over his coat, 
and the cordon under it, the coat itself being fre- 
quently quite unbuttoned, his hat upon the table, but 
never upon his head even out of doors. With this 
simplicity, ill accompanied or ill mounted as he might 
be, the air of greatness natural to him could not be 
mistaken. 


What he ate and drank at his two regular 
meals, says Saint Simon, was inconceivable, 
“without reckoning the beer” he disposed of be- 
tweeneach. At each meal, breakfast, and dinner, 
he drank a couple of bottles of beer, a couple or 
more of wine, and invariably finished with a 
quart of good brandy. When he weut to the 
opera with the regent, he called for beer 
between the acts, and emptied a large goblet- 
ful at a draught. The few days he spent in 
Paris he devoted to the study of the adminis- 
tration of the army, and of public affairs 
generally, and was so struck with the luxury 
and extravagance prevalent in high places, that 
he predicted the ruin of the country. Among 
other remarkable sights, the Czar expressed a 
wish to behold Madame de Maintenon, the 
woman who had so long maintained her influ- 
ence over Louis XIV. The Czar set off from 
Versailles for St. Cyr, where Madame de 
Maintenon—the wrong side of seventy—had 
coyly buried herself in her bed, with, all the 
bashfulness of a maiden of sixteen :— 


The Czar entered her chamber, pulled back the 
window-curtains upon arriving, then the bed-curtains, 
took a good long stare at her, said not a word to her— 
nor did she open her lips—and, without making her 
any kind of reverence, went his way. I knew after- 
wards that she was much astonished, and still more 
mortified at this; but the king was no more. 


We have done with the “enchantress” and 
her dupe. Into the days and the debaucheries 
of the Regent Orleans we shall not enter ; 
Saint Simon will prove entertaining, even upon 
them ; while from Fenelon to Dubois there will 
be found many vivid portraits, some of virtue 
most of vice and folly. Among them all no 
one stands out in such bold relief as that of 


Dubois himself, who played such an important 
part in the state after the death of the king :— 


The Abbé Dubois was a little, pitiful, wizzened, 
herring-gutted man, in a flaxen wig, with a weasel’s 
face, brightened by some intellect. In familiar terms, 
he was a regular scamp. All the vices unceasingly 
fought with him for supremacy, so that a continual 
uproar filled his mind. Avarice, debauchery, ambition, 
were his gods; perfidy, flattery, foot+licking, his means 
of action; complete impiety was his repose; and he 
held the opinion as a great principle, that probity and 
honesty are chimeras, with which people deck them- 
selves, but which have no existence. In consequence, 
all means were good to him. He excelled in low 
intrigues; he lived in them, and could not do without 
them; but they always had an aim, and he followed 
them with a patience terminated only by success, or 
by firm conviction that he could not reach what he 
aimed at, or unless, as he wandered thus in deep dark- 
ness, a glimmer of light came to him from some other 
cranny. He passed thus his days in sapping and 
counter-sapping. The most impudent deceit had 
become natural to him, and was concealed under an 
air that was simple, upright, sincere, often bashful. 
He would have spoken with grace, and forcibly, if, 
fearful of saying more than he wished, he had not 
accustomed himself to a fictitious hesitation, a stutter - 
ing which disfigured his speech, and which, redoubled 
when important things were in question, became in- 
supportable, and sometimes unintelligible. He had 
wit, learning, knowledge of the world, much desire to 
please and insinuate himself; but all this was spoiled 
by an odour of falsehood which escaped, in spite of 
him, through every pore of his body—even in the midst 
of his gaiety—which made whoever beheld it sad. 


We have extracted sufficient to give our 
readers some taste of the quality of these attrac- 
tive volumes, and we recommend them to be 
studied at leisure. Mr. St. John has exe- 
cuted his task with considerable ability. He 
might have omitted some few recollections 
which are too gross for English print ; but the 
majority he has preserved are lively and enter- 
taining, and serve to throw much light not 
only upon individual character but upon the 
Age itself. Saiut Simon, we apprehend, is but 
slightly known among English readers, With 
Mr. St. John’s abridgment no one now can 
plead an available excuse for being ignorant of 
those “inestimable memoirs,” which, as Lord 
Macaulay remarks, have preserved, “for the 
delight and instruction of many Jands and of 
many generations, vivid pictures of a France 
long passed away.” 
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TUPPER MOUNTED. 


Rides and Reveries of the late Mr. Esop Smith. 


Edited by Perer Query, F.S.A., 


[Martix F. Turrer.] Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Tupper loves parable, allegory, and every 
thing of the symbolic kind so intensely, that 
he will excuse us, we are sure, for saying that 
the advertisement of his new book at once 
reminded us of Washington Irving's “ Headless 
Horseman.” We found, on perusing it, that 
nature had been at her old subtle, suggestive 
game in awakening this mystic association. 
A more brainless rider we never trotted out 
with ; and he ought, according to his own 
favourite doctrine of physical and moral like- 
ness, to be mounted on a donkey. 

There is one new feature about Tupper this 
time ; and, as there is seldom any thing new in 
his books, we must point it out. The poor man 
falls foul of the critics! This is a necessary 
stage in the history of every quack. At first 
he is so pleased with his “success” that he is 
impenetrable to sarcasm. He resists argument 
at one end of him, and kicking at the other, 
content to know that his wares sell as briskly 
as Warren’s Blacking. But this happy state 
does not last. The money which quells his 
hunger, does not avail to stifle his vanity. To 
be read by half the fools in England, doesn’t 
counterbalance the contempt of all the clever 
people. The quack gets enraged and screams. 
Every animal has its own noise—Mugit bos, 
ovis balat, equi hinniu-nt, gallina pipat—says 
old Varro ; and it is, therefore, quite natural 
that Tupper should roar, 

In order, however, to show with what 
profound contempt we view his attacks, we 
shall proceed to reproduce what he, no doubt, 
considers the severest of them. We shall suffer 
him to deposit his hostile matter in our own 
pages ; and then—why then—we shall rub his 
nose in it as a lesson to him. Here, reader, is 
Tupper on the critics :— 


“Bah!” roared sop, glancing at the notice of a 
new book, and flinging down the Acriden with con- 
tempt. 

“These fellows know that in our ill-natured world 
it pays to slander everybody: jealousy and envy de- 
light in having a kick at Aristides; and our blessed 
law of libel, which (gives your attorney heavy da- 
mages, if you call him truly enough a rogue) takes no 
count of the painstaking author’s character, published 
by some unprincipled rival for a fool. Now, Peter, 
I'll admit to the full the admirable qualities of many 
of our first-rate reviewers. It is a wonderful modern 
invention of theirs, so thoroughly to give the running 
reader all the cream and pith of a book, as tosave him 
the trouble of ever inquiring for it further; for a 
work, fully reviewed, is cheaply and easily thus mas- 
tered, and (hurried as all mankind are now-a-days) 
the world saves itself all further care about the 


genuine diluted volume. But I want to give you my 
mind about certain other and inferior critics, whose iil 
opinions, by the way, have a directly opposite ten- 
dency, so far as the sale of a book is concerned : 
seeing that every body inquires for the authors they 
malign. And hasn’t this modern phase of criticism 
very considerable cause to be ashamed of itself? The 
rule of those literary Arabs seem to be, hands and 
pens against ever body in turn whom the whole world, 
nevertheless, pronounces worthiest! Has any real 
genius hitherto escaped their castigation ? any greatest 
name been unlucky enough to win their unanimous 
frodea, Nay more, has barely one of their own be- 
auded, the biggest Triton of their petty shoals of 
sprata, come to be a leviathan, a world-wonder? Has 
any single favourite of the literary cliques ever been 
even ‘placed’ in the world’s grand race of fame? 
Send me, Peter, the sourest censure of your Extin- 
guisher, your Cynic, your Freezer, your Flagellist, and 
other like small scribes if ever I’ve the pluck to pub- 
lish; for then I shall have good assurance (the expe- 
rience of all the wisest, to wit) that my hypothetical 
book’s a good one, and pretty sure to live and to sell. 
It’s well, too, that those editors and their ink-satel- 
lites keep their names so close; for Brown or Jones, 
up some three-pair back, are not nearly so suggestive 
of their truer characters and capabilities as Mr. 
Disappointed Ignorance, or Mr. Envious Conceit—the 
trumpery ‘we,’ who presume so usually to condemn 
truth and to sneer at wisdom.” 


We congratulate the Atheneum, the name of 
which is so exquisitely and ingeniously bur- 
lesqued in the above, on having been the first 
journal to make Tupper cry out. But, now, 
what does the man’s charge against the critics 
of England amount to! Do they attack 
Dickens, or Thackeray, or Hallam, or Mill? 
If one of them assails Carlyle, Macaulay, or 
Ruskin—all men with strong views and strong 
ways of putting them—are there not three to 
one of the tribe ready to take up the cudgels 
for these gentlemen? The reader knows that 
such is the fact, as well as we do. “ But,” 
virtually argues Mr. Tupper, “ they attack me.” 
Ay, there’s the rub! and, judging from his 
writhing, it seems to be a pretty sore one. 
We must, however, continue to maintain, that 
to call him “a real genius” would not be 
houest, and that therefore a critic is no more 
bound to maintain that than any other ab- 
surdity. 

Here Tupper would exclaim again—for 
there is something pitiable in the fe. of 
his complaint —“ ‘But, I sell.” To be sure you 
do ; and it is this which makes you a curiosity, 
we reply. This is your value. You are a 
straw that shows how the wind blows. You 
are a kilderkin of small beer that has made the 
sea-voyage to India and back. Circumstances 
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may make any figure interesting, and the “man 
that bears the watering-pot ” is not quite vulgar 
when set up as a constellation. 

Furthermore, however, this modern, and 
cockney, and radical philosophy (for it is all 
three), which sets up a success dependent on 
numbers only, against a moral success, is alto- 
gether based on falsehood and absurdity. In 
no department of life is it true. Twenty bag- 
men may differ in opinion from Lord Derby or 
Mr. Gladstone, and yet those statesmen be more 
likely to be in the right than the whole batch. 
A sick man would be safer under Brodie alone, 
than under half a dozen country doctors. It is 
obvious that in number of readers Mr. Tupper 
has the advantage of Sophoeles; and that by 
the same standard any cheap newspaper beats 
the Examiner, the Press, or the Saturday. 
Establish Tupper’s claim, and you must prefer 
Spurgeon to Brougham as an orator—and so 
on through the whole circle of human employ- 
ments. We may then consistently come to uni- 
versal suffrage, and destroy all institutions ; for 
what are institutions but machines for securing 
the mob the advantage of being governed by 
their betters? Nobody acts on such a theory, as 
Tupper would have us believe, in private life. 
Even his own wide audience is an aristocracy — 
one frightful to contemplate, indeed, but still 
an aristocracy. There are thousands of dunces 
who never heard of him ; and thousands more 
who prefer another successful man—Mr. G, 
W. M. Reynolds 

A writer must consider the character and 
position of his readers—precisely as he does 
of his friends. These will determine his repu- 
tation in the long run. Now, what is the 
Tupperian public? It is a large one—this 
being a densely populated country. But, come, 
Mr. T—, what individuals compose it? What 
cultivated gentlemen admire you !—or artists, 
or lawyers, or literary men, or parsons out of 


-low-church cliques? We, ourselves, have a 


pretty wide and miscellaneous acquaintance ; but 
we never met a man in our life who called him- 
self Tupper’s admirer. The girls who do are 
the same damsels who don’t read Tennyson, and 
who call Mr. Thackeray “such a bitter man.” 
The fact is, that Tupper’s great strength lies 
in what are called the “finishing boarding- 
schools” of the middle classes. He is the 
laureate and philosopher of that immense body 
of respectable dull people which occupies the 
space between the Upper Middle and the shop- 
keepers. He stretches now and then a little 
into each region. Le secures a drawing-room 
or too, perhaps, among Indian generals and old- 
fashioned sergeants-at-law—thanks to the wo- 
men of the house ; and he is sometimes found 
in the neat little parlours at the back part of 


the shops of well-established grocers. It is 
easy to see that, in the vast region of which 
such families are the boundaries, there is room 
enough for any number of editions. And pro- 
bably each generation has its successful Tuppers 
—popular among large bodies of this kind—and 
the standing jests, the pet dunces, the favourite 
butts of whatever is clever, clear-sighted, critical, 
or humorous, among all the rest of the reading 
public. There were always men considerably 
read by those who did not read Goldsmith. 
There were scores of people who stood aloof 
from Ficlding and Smollett. But the happiest 
parallel to Tupper is afforded by old Sir Richard 
Blackmore, who occupied exactly the corre- 
sponding position, in the age which included at 
once the matured reputation of Dryden, and 
the full rise and success of Pope. Like Tupper, 
he sold well. Like Tupper, he made himself 
prominent as a moral and religious writer. 
Like Tupper, he attacked wits, critics, and 
cliques, with feeble satire. And like Tupper, 
(more like Tupper than ever !) his name became 
& synonym for a pompous and pretentious 
dunce. Three editions of Blackmore’s “ Prince 
Arthur” sold in tivo years—at the very time 
when three editions of “ Paradise Lost” required 
ten. This, however, has not made him survive 
to posterity, and he is now only remembered as 
one who was kicked with contumely by every 
great writer of his age, from Dryden down. 
“His name,” says Johnson, in the “ Lives of 
the Poets,” “was so long used to point every 
epigram upon dull writers, that it became at 
last a byword of contempt.” Yet, he sold, we 
see—and this was probably enough for himself, 
as for his likeness, Mr. Tupper. True, he got 
angry, and published a “ Satyr” in 1700, as Mr. 
T. has likewise done, in the book before us. 

We shall now—that the reader may gauge 
the depth of Tupper’s admirers—give him a 
taste or two of the principles of the philosopher. 
His politics are of that peculiar kind which 
constitute what may be called “ sneaking radi- 
calism,” not the manly English radicalism of 
the Mechanics’ Institute or the Blue Pig ; but 
the “respectable,” cowardly sort of his section 
of the middle class, which is at once jealous of 
the aristocracy, and yet would like to keep 
down the populace. Every practical politician, 
every gentleman who has fought a borough 
for instance, will tell you that no more pig- 
headed, mean-hearted body than this exists— 
none more inaccessible to the generous influence 
of family or genius—nor more brutally servile 
to money. They are worthy of Tupper, and 
Tupper of them, as the following extracts will 
show. The first exhibits Turrer crUsHING 
AN Ouicarcu, a fine subject for a picture, by 
the by !-- 
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Lord Golofty passed me ten days ago; and as he 
was coming on, I saw he was resolved to cut me. We 
don’t agree in any thing, I am happy to say; we 
are antagonistic at quarter-sessions, on the hustings, 
at church, every where ; in politics and morals, I hope, 
contradictories. Reading, therefore, his small mind at 
aglance, my resolve was to humble him, and I suc- 
ceeded: it was by the good old rule of doing right. 
As I trotted by, I bowed courteously ; he was walking, 
and pretended not to see me; but my arrow went 
home; he felt himself disgraced. 

Again three days after, Lord Golofty, passed me, 
riding, with a groom behind him; Zsop was walking 
in his awkward dot-and-go-one fashion by help of 
his Obi-stick as usual, and saluted, as a gentleman 
should: the groom returned it, but not the lordship. 
I had now another triumph, for his very serving-man 
had seen him humbled. 

Once more, while taking a similar hopping ramble 
with two friends, I saw Lord Golofty, on foot, too, 
coming before us. The poor misguided creature, 
buoyed by the windbag of pride and ballasted by 
shame, would gladly have sunk any whither, were it 
even into the earth; but it would not open before him, 
and my lord inevitably came on. 

Take notice, said I to Jones; and observe, Robin- 
son. 

I bowed with the utmost courtesy and reverence; 
and,sas expected, the unhappy man shambled by 
without a trace of recognition. That's unfortunate 
Lord Golofty, said Ito Jones and Robinson, heir to 
the Marquisate of Iceburgh ; poor fellow, he’s blind of 
both eyes! 

Blind? shouted the duet of friends; why, he sces 
well enough; look how he steams along. 

Nevertheless, said I, the poor demented creature’s 
blinder than Bartimseus; for he has not the wit to 
discern either his duty or his interest. The only trace 
of perception in his vision lies in this: he has the 
modesty to see that I am far above his notice. 

Ay, ay, Robinson, I continued, just now it’s more 
than men of that sort can afford: these days are the 
age of Philadelphia—when brotherly love is wisdom ; 
and they herald in the age of Laodicea, when the 

ople come to be masters. Our poor lordling there 

as been born too late; his fellows are wiser every 
one of them—getting up model lodging-houses, leetur- 
ing at mechanics’ institutes, patronizing cricket-clubs, 
and becoming one of us. But here’s an old-world 
isolation—a Queen-Anne anomaly—a prx-Bastile 
Louis-Quinze-ism—and what'll become of him? 
Proud, hard-featured, and sarcastic, Golofty never had 
a friend; and it’s a losing game to be continually 
making enemies. He is thoroughly miserable, for his 
own part; and, on the other part of others, his own 
¢lass ought to pull him down for safety sake ; he stands 
on the top of a tower—a bullet-headed wrath-conductor 
—to dare the withering crash of social unpopularity. 

As far as we can see, Tupper seems to have 
insisted on an acquaintance with a lord whom 
he met on business at a county meeting—and 
to have got cut as a presuming bore. Many a 
man’s politics are inspired by such small events ; 
so we have more to the same tune, in an article 
on caste :— 

They talk of caste in India as a barbarous matter, 
and entirely reprehensible: but they act upon caste in 
England as the tiptop point of civilisation. Indi- 
vidnally, males may be found simple enough to be 
philosophers and philanthropists and reformers, and 
they try to break it down, teaching the big fish to mix 
with the little; but the females never heartily second 


them; and the exclusive son and heir, taking his cue 
from the dam, goes the extreme on the old tack, and 
repudiates his radical sire. 

We are essentially caste-ridden every where, from 
St. James’s to St. Giles’s. “Stand by thyself, I am 
holier than thou art,” is the word of unbrotherly pride, 
spoken by every class to that immediately below it; 
there is plenty of condescension and affability beyond, 
plenty of soup poured bountifully into the kennel; but 
you won't easily catch cutlered Baker Street calling 
friendly at Providence Cottage, any more than courtly 
Portman Square would recognise a friend round the 
corner in Baker Street. 

Proud Sir Hildebrand Pursang is consistently affable 
with underlings; but to those who rise above these, 
and come nearer and nearer to his eminence, he is 
proportionably repulsive; saving only to his own 
supernal clique. Let him beware, and be wise in time, 
or he shall perish in his unpopularity; for we are fast 
coming to the day when pride shall be found a rather 
expensive luxury for its unfortunate possessor. Those 
big chub and barbel, if silly enough to be basking with 
their noses out of water, will one day be bob-hooked 
out of their astounded coteries, and the small fry shall 
crowd upon their weed banks. 


The words which we have put in italics 
seem to hint that Tupper meditates a revolu- 
tion in Britain. A beggar on horseback !—we 
all know the rest. But a man may rely too 
much on the thickness of his sconce—and 
revolutions are dangerous things. We know, 
indeed, that the “lower middle” have an idea 
that they ought to govern the country, which 
is exquisitely ridiculous, when we remember 
that they cannot govern a parish, as the state 
of our parishes shows. They likewise boast of 
the men they turn out, though all or most of 
the so-called “middle class heroes” are the 
descendants of ancient gentry whose families 
have got into the middle class by the accidents 
of fortune, and the social displacement caused 
by the rise of snobs. However, that is not our 
present business ; but it is our business to show 
the nature of Tupper’s liberalism. This enemy 
of aristocracy is opposed to popular education 
—witness the following :— 


A road-mender or field-serf, or mere brute-force- 
tree-feller, is made quite wretched, unnerved in his 
vocation, spoilt for his work in life, by your sharpen- 
ing his intellects, and so quickening his indignation 
against enslaving circumstances. 

A very bitter charity that—and the poor enlightened 
has not much to thank you for it. You might as well 
soften and whiten his brown horny hand with amandine, 
as make his humbled spirit sensitive, his dim eye keen 
to see how sorry is his state. 

My small experience, Peter, goes to prove that the 
happiest, most trusty, and least changeable servant, 
is the one not given to book-learning; and that, if you 
wish to make a poor farming-man or any other of our 
white slaves quite miserable, you had best give him 
(having learned to read at the school in youth of 
course) voyages and travels, fairy tales, biographies, 
or almost any sort of literature, except the duller staid 
and holy, and you will probably succeed in unsettling 
him for life; so as to make poor Roger utterly dis- 
contented. 

It's very bad policy and indifferent kindness to over- 
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sharpen your axe. What's meant for hard rough 
work should have a hard rough edge. 


This is capital !—so, the middle class respect- 
ables are anxious to keep down their own 
blood-relations—the very class from which 
they spring. In une way we can understand 
Tupper’s opposing education ; for, as it grows, 
his fame must decline. But it is monstrously 
ungrateful of him to snub the very power 
which raises his caste out of the rabble. 

Enough of his politics! His religion is a 
more delicate subject. It is painful to suppose 
that any book-maker could deliberately give a 
quasi-religious tone to a work of light literature, 
that such tone might make it sell among pro- 
fessedly serious people. Our readers must form 
their own opinion, whether such things are 
ever done. We have ours. But, at least, we 
have a right to say that the intrusion into a 
book full of flippancies, petty sarcasms, trivial 
bits of description—the intrusion, we say, of 
a hymn—is an offence to all sober minds. We 
dare say it pays ; but we object, as we said be- 
fore, to applying that standard, exclusively, to 
things. We don’t like fellows who are always 
hovering round the altar—like some men in an- 
tiquity —to get their meat out of the sacred rites. 
It excites a deeper sensation than contempt, 
and we do not care to have any deeper one for 
Mr. Tupper. 

To vary this serious tone, let us have a good 
hearty laugh at a passage which we find at p. 53. 
We are no friends of centralization ; but we 
confess that we did not know that that subtle 
influence threatened to absorb the personal 
liberty of Tupper. Such, it seems, is the case :— 


“Verily, things are converging so strongly and 

swiftly to some executive centre, that one begins to 
feel uncomfortably on the confines of a vast national 
maelstrém, or on the outer skirt of some gigantic cob- 
web, in the midst of which lurks that horrible spider, 
Secret Irresponsible Authority ! 
- “Where’er I take my rides abroad,” I always meet 
the rural policeman; “remote, unfriended, melan- 
choly, slow;” and he, as often and as certainly, meets 
me, the fast antagonist of all his adjectives. Yea, and 
far more surely than that I make a note of him, he 
(to his inspector) makes a note of me. I more than suspect 
that AEsop’s rides are gazetted on the files of the Home 
Office ; and that, if he were amiably to invite (as he is 
very likely to do) Kossuth or Orsini, or any other such 
noble refugee, to dinner, W 75 would be deputed to 
worm out of cook and butler all our generous toasts 
and speeches, and to lay a full and particular account 
thereof before some prying chief-commissioner. 

But is not this spy-police possibility a terrible one 
for a people, whose boast it is that they “ never, never 
shall be slaves ?”—that, under the meek guise of the 
Peeler, we may anon feel the strong and secret hand 
of your Austrian despots and your Neapolitan sbirri ? 
This modern system of centralization is as destructive 
to individual liberty as the spider to the fly ; quite 


antagonistic to our whilome boast, representative rule ; 
quite opposite to Alfredian self-government, and not 
half so much dreaded as it should be. 

‘ 


This is the only really amusing thing that 
Mr. Tupper gives us in his present attempt to 
write a light and lively volume. We should 
like to get a peep at the secret book in the 
Home Office, where the poet’s description and 
talk are entered. We hope the “ peeler” is 
well paid who is condemned to listen to his 
conversation. 

Having now touched on the leading points 
of interest suggested by this book, it remains 
only to say that, in a merely literary view, it is 
contemptible. Its sale gives it interest, its 
oddities provoke laughter, its smug self-conceit 
is amusing, and checks the disgust produced by 
its frequent cant; but of literary talent it is 
almost entirely destitute. It is, in fact, about as 
like sop or Pheedrus, as Proverbial Philosophy 
is like Solomon. Were it well done, it would 
still only be an imitation; but, being ill done, 
it falls below all literary rank whatever. We 
would advise one of Mr. Tupper’s admirers to 
compare his “fables” with those of Lessing, 
for instance—not to mention the ancient 
fabulists at all. They uniformly want that 
ingenuity which is so essential to the fable, 
and which was evidently present to Archbishop 
Whately’s memory when he observed in his 
“ Rhetoric,” that while a novel might be com- 
pared to a picture, a fable might be compared 
to a device. In short, Mr. Tupper is the great 
apostle of the commonplace, the obvious, and 
the trite ; and can be of use to none but those 
who are in the most elementary stage of 
intellectual cultivation. 

We now replace the flagellum on its accus- 
tomed nail. We have made Mr. Tupper fu- 
rious, of course; but duty demanded that he 
should receive this castigation. We can fancy 
his ravings about our “jealousy,” and his wish 
to get at us in our “ three-pair-back,” notori- 
ously the only dwelling of London literati. 
He will never believe that we don’t know him 
by sight; that his readers are a body, the 
praise of whom we should no more value than 
the gabble of any goose that was eaten last 
Christmas; that we have only said what 
is every where said about him in literary 
London; and that we are glad to see him 
attempt satire, because it gives critics such a 
plausible pretext for treating him mercilessly. 
We now wish him a good-humoured fare- 
well :— 


«“ And when he next goes forth to rede, 
May we be there to see!” 
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A Year of Revolution, &c. 


Tue journal of Lord Normanby is essentially 
free from the graver errors of Whig historians 
—not that the leaven of Whiggery cannot, in cer- 
tain places, be detected ; yet it does not inter- 
fere with the plain statement of occurrences. 
No cause is given to dispute the veracity of the 
journal, and we accept it as the narrative of an 
English nobleman, clear-sighted and well-judg- 
ing, on the revolutionary events of 48 in Paris, 
and of one who was placed in a position that 
gave him advantages superior to any that could 
be possessed by a casual observer. 

Lord Normanby says :— 

Believing that this is a task no longer to be ne- 
giected, I cannot conceal from myself that, from the 
personal, as much as from the official position I then 
occupied, I had peculiar facilities for collecting the 
materials for its impartial execution. I have, under 
all these circumstances, the conviction that I ouglit 
to be a competent and trustworthy witness ; and it 
is to this character alone that I now aspire. I have 
no pretensions to forestall the more matured judg- 
ment of history. I have a sense of duty too strong 
to permit me thus to reveal any diplomatic transac- 
tions. I select from the mass of papers which six 
years’ constant correspondence, during a most inte- 
resting period, has inevitably accumulated, in connec- 
tion with other materials preserved ina different 
shape, merely those passages in the history of the 
times, whose interest is independent of any action 
on the part of the government I was serving. The 
same reserve is observed as to any thing that passed 
between myself and any member of the last govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe. I have not now sought to 
change or to modify a single statement or opinion of 
importance ; nor even to correct the style of that 
which was often written in haste, and amidst per- 
petualinterruption, The materials for these volumes 
are extracted, generally, either from private notes 
taken at the moment, for the subsequent information of 
my government, or from a journal somewhat irregularly 
kept, the main incidents in which are also generally 
recorded in despatches forwarded from day to day. 

There is a contradiction in the foregoing pa- 
ragraph. Lord Normanby bases his claim for 
fitness upon “ the peculiar facilities” of his am- 
bassadorial position. He then proceeds to deny 
“the revelation of diplomatic transactions,” and, 
in the very teeth of this assertion, avows that 
the “materials” are “extracted from private 
notes,” taken for the information “of govern- 
ment,” the main incidents in which are “ gene- 
rally recorded in despatches.” It is precisely 
on the latter account that an unusual, albeit 
proper, value is affixed to the daily records of 
Lord Normanby at the time of the French Re- 
volution of '48, and the identical reason why 
these revelations have received the general cen- 
sureof European diplomatists, Inthatcomplaint 
of commission the reading public cannot parti- 
cipate, preferring, in its stead, one of omission, 
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which shall be rectified by the recent work of 
M. de Cassagnac ; and, let it be said at once, that 
no greater proof can be given of the exactness 
of the journal of Lord Normanby, than its strict 
accordance with the faithful narrative of M. de 
Cassagnac, the Imperialist. Touching “ the re- 
serve as to any thing that passed between Lord 
Normanby and any member of the last govern- 
ment of Louis Phillippe,” there is nothing of the 
sort to be found in the profuse criticisms upon 
M. Guizot or Count Molé—very especially the 
former, who has been treated with a candour 
far more calculated to excite and to gratify the 
curiosity of the public than to be satisfactory 
to that unfortunate minister of King Louis Phi- 
lippe himself. An English Whig denying a 
French Whig for faults in their specialty com- 
mon to both, is somewhat strange, not to adopt 
the use of a stronger expression. 

An error prepense of Lord Normanby, and 
pertinaciously adhered to throughout the pages 
of the journal, in despite of an intense know- 
ledge of its fallacy, shall be exposed and correct- 
ed at the outset. Louis Philippe and his minis- 
ters are styled and vituperated as Tory Con- 
servatives, who lost throne and power from re- 
sisting a constitutional demand for reform by 
the Whig Liberals. Let this position be accept- 
ed. It follows instantly, by this predetermined 
abuse of the words “Conservative” and “ Libe- 
ral,” that Lord Normanby—a Whig, and some- 
thing more—in condemning the Conservative 
Louis Philippe and his ministers, adopts the 
creed of the Whig Liberals, Odilon Barrot, La- 
martine, Ledru Rollin, &c. In expatiating up- 
on “the wrong” of the Conservative Guizot, he 
admits “the right” of the Whig-Liberal Louis 
Blanc—or, not to press harshly upon this politi- 
cal misstatement for the private advantage of 
Anglican whiggery, let his friend Lamartine 
personify the liberal reformer, and his lordship 
will arrive “pede libero,” equally soon to the 
“catastrophe” of an anti-monarchical govern- 
ment—the inevitable consequence of a large 
extension of popular franchise, in violation of 
prescriptive rights, and based upon the ruin of 
the aristocracy. And, by the way, what does 
Lord Normanby mean by a “democratic repub- 
lic?” The stress laid upon this incorrect expres- 
sion, always used in an adverse sense, would 
argue that there was some other and occult Re- 
public—its converse—which was the perfection 
of legislative ability and virtue. Perchance, it 
may be a Whig Aristocratic Republic. 

But the truth can be stated in a few words. 
Upon the defeat of the royalist and legitimist 
government in 1830, the Reform party placed 
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the Whig Louis Philippe upon the throne. 
He agreed to the specified terms, and under- 
took to satisfy the radical cravings of the ex- 
treme popular party. It was another Lichfield 
House and Chesham Place compact. The Whig 
citizen king and his subsequent conduct is thus 
set forth and judged by the Whig Lord Nor- 
manby :— 

I feel it to be a delicate matter to comment upon 
the personal character of the King, and I willingly 
pass by, without notice, the popular opinion with 
reference to his Majesty. With the exaggerated 
expectations that accompanied the mode of his ele- 
vation to the throne, it was not possible but that, in 
his position, disappointment must be the result. 
However, it is a fact, upon which I make no obser- 
vation, exercising considerable influence upon the 
present state of affairs, that such has been his con- 
duct in town, towards every statesman whom the 
system has produced, that there is not one, at this 
moment, who retains the slightest faith in his sin- 
cerity. The middle class in society, by whom the 
compromise of 1830 was imagined and maintained, 
soon lost many illusions as to its political effect, and 
were for some time consoled by the material advan- 
tages which comparative tranquillity brought with it. 
But, having been stimulated for party purposes into 
extravagant speculations, they are now become dis- 
affected upon the complete failure of these hollow 
expectations, and in this state of feeling revert to 
the political deception which they say has throughout 
been practised. Neither of the extremes of society 
ever viewed the revolution of July with favourable 
eyes. There exists but a shadow of aristocracy, wiih 
broken fortunes and without privileges. 


It is not possible to give, with greater fideli- 
ty, the history of the Whig leaders of 1833— 
their subsequent misdeeds—and their exact po- 
sition at the present moment. Lord John Rus- 
sell and the Whigs were officially installed in 
1833, by the same means that elevated Louis 
Philippe—that is, by popular agitation cun- 
ningly devised, and emboldened by several agen- 
cies. Each were lavirh of false promises, and 
practised disingenuous expedients to retain 
power. The fate of the Gallic Whig chief is now 
recorded by Lord Normanby—the future of the 
Anglican is left to its own solution ; and Lord 
John Russell will have either to stem the tor- 
rent of popular excitement which he formerly 
cherished for party aggrandizement, or he must 
yield to Radical and revolutionary demands, 
whereby he will desert and betray his own order, 
leaving “but a shadow of an aristocracy, with 
broken yortunes and without privileges.” The law 
of primogeniture, and the integrity of prescrip- 
tive rights, already decided in France, are ques- 
tions that will ultimately decide the fate of Lord 
John Russe]l and the Whigs. 

To substantiate the correctness of the parallel 
between Louis Philippe and the English Whigs, 
and to show the abuse made of the terms Con- 
servative and Liberal, by Lord Normanby, it is 


merely necessary to quote the fullowing pas- 
Sage :— 

Every species of humiliation seems to have been 
accumulated on this unhappy family within the last 
three days. In all human reverses, the suddenness of 
the shock is the greatest aggravation ; and the con- 
fident security in which I lett the King on Monday 
night, must have added to the bitterness of the pang 
with which he yesterday sought the Place Louis XV. 
(a spot of such evil omen to his family), not, ’tis true, 
like his own father, or one of his predecessors and 
kinsmen, to lay down his life, but to separate himself 
from every thing which had long been the boast and 
the pride of that life. Of all those courtly flatterers 
who had so recently hailed that royal daring, which, 
in its lofty disregard of consequences, had revived 
the policy of Louis XLV., and who had pleased his 
ear by adding, that his was also the worldly wisdom 
and sagacity which could briny that policy to a more 
successful issue, not one was near him. As he with 
difficulty ascended the steps of the hired carriage, 
he was assisted on one side by M, Cremieux, an un- 
courtly deputy of the extreme left, whom the Moni- 
teur of this morning announces as a member of the 
Provisional Government, and on the other side the 
door was closed by a strong legitimist, who, bowing 
to the King, his Majesty thanked him, and the other 
replied, Pus du tout, il y-a dix-sept ans que j attends ce 
jour. 


This was the exit of a Royal Whig from the 
high place of authority usurped under the in- 
fluence of false pretence, and while personally 
bowed out by a Conservative chief with biting 
irony, summarily ejected by an ultra Radical, 
who may be compared to a certain “hatter” at 
once unfortunate and unscrupulous. “Oh!” ex- 
claimed a sage of old, “ that mine enemy would 
write a book.” And Lord Normanby has 
written that same, de jure et de facto. 

In the reckless flight of these unhappy 
Orleanists, or to use the appropriate language 
of M. de Cassagnac, lorsque agonie dela mon- 
archie de Juillet commenca, the warmth of do- 
mestic affection, that social grace which outlives 
the pain of worldly discomfiture, for a time 
utterly abandoned them. The “might and 
majesty of loveliness” had lost its potent spell, 
and even the spiritual Gaul, habitually courte- 
ous to a proverb, had forfeited his gallant 
attributes in this his hour of red republican 
brutality. Lord Normanby describes with 
much good feeling the forlorn isolation of one 
of the most cherished members of the fugitive 
family. 

There was a general report yesterday evening, 
that the Duchess of Montpensier was missing, having 
been forgotten in the precipitate flight of the rest of 
the royal family from the Tuileries. This was so 
far coufirmed to me, that a person told me he could 
hardly believe lis eyes when he saw the young prin- 
cess quite alone, wandering bewildered on the oute 
skirts of the town near the palace. In answer to my 
very natural question, why he did not at ouce offer 
his assistance, this person replied, that his first im- 
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pulse was to do so, though he was perfectly unknown 
to her royal highness, but that in the then temper 
of the mob he did not like the responsibility of at- 
tracting attention to her, and he thought her best 
chance of safety was in being not only unrecognised 
but unsuspected. Considering the pains that had 
been taken to make that chateau her home, the sacri- 
fices at which that object had been attained, and the 
triumphant reception with which she had been so 
recently welcomed there, it does appear strange that 
no one should have been found to make it his duty 
to secure the retreat of one so young, so gentle, so 
helpless, and so beautiful; who had, therefore, even 
upon strangers, such combined claim to protection, 
wherever a vestige of chivalry is left in the world. 
** * * * At that very moment, that interest- 
ing and illustrious child, only just now sixteen, was 
wandering about utterly alone, every moment in 
danger of becoming the mark for popular fury, and 
her only protection against insult being the apparent 
impossibility that one so cherished could be found in 
such a piteous and degraded plight. I am happy to 
say that, for the present, I am reassured as to her 
safety ; at seven o'clock this morning I received a 
visit from two ladies, who arrived at an hour and in 
a manner calculated to avoid observation ; one was 
officially attached to the person of one of the prin- 
cesses, the other merely a devoted private friend, 
They came te request me * * * * * * and I 
hastened to do all that they wished. 


And the aid of the English nobleman was 
attended with success. In such a peculiar and 
delicate case England could not have found a 
worthier and more fitting representative than 
the Marquis of Normanby. It would be cer- 
tain that he would act with propriety and 
vigour, and for the honour of his country he 
did comport himself with all the nerve and 
vigour of a “ preux chevalier,” and a thorough- 
bred English gentleman. 

Upon the subject of the Spanish alliance, of 
which this Royal Princess was the heroine, the 
journal affords slight information. It is men- 
tioned and dismissed in a few words, 


Within a week from that day I was made the 
medium of conveying to my Government the astound- 
ing announcement of the Spanish marriages— an 
event which, I still think, must indirectly exercise a 
permanent effect upon the future destinies of this 
country. 


The ominous disrelish to allude to this diplo- 
matic “imbroglio,” affords a key to the mer- 
ciless exposure of M. Guizot, which sha!l be 
tritely related. When M. Guizot was intrusted 
to announce the marriage of the Queen of 
Spain to the English ambassador, he added, 
“et en méme temps la Reine a annoncé & son 
conseil que sa seur était destinée au Duc de 
Montpensier.” “You mean,” remarked Lord 

_Normanby, “that they are to be married at the 
same time?” “Puisque vous le dites,” instantly 
-replied M. Guizot, and taking advantage of the 
‘blunder, “I'ambassadeur Frangais regut l’ordre 


de brusquer le résultat, et ’'Infanta fut mariée 
& M. le Duc de Montpensier.”—Cassagnac. 

Both Lord Normanby and M. de Cassagnac 
agree as to the causes that led to the downfall of 
the July dynasty. Inordinate and reckless cor- 
ruption to secure a Parliamentary majority, the 
disgraceful appropriation of the Condé property 
by a series of misdemeanours that will not 
bear relation, and the flagrant deception prac- 
tised upon England and its amiable Queen in 
the affair of the Spanish marriages, completely 
alienated the middle class Reformers, who had 
placed the Orleans Bourbon on the throne, and 
who now held him in contempt and aversion. 
M. de Cassagnac, in his third book, expatiates 
largely and in detail upon the malversation 
of ministerial influence generally ; whilst Lord 
Normanby attaches himself exclusively to the 
case of M. Guizot, and analyses the conduct of 
that Franco-Whig minister with unsparing 
severity, rendered all the more bitter from being 
masked under the semblance of a friendly con- 
dolence. 


There need be no reserve in recording the details 
of this affair, as they have all been proclaimed with- 
out any material contradiction from the tribune, and 
there exposed by M. Odilon Barrot, whose voice, de- 
portment, and indeed whose character, so peculiarly 
fit him to play the part of censor. 

It appears that an influential supporter of the 
Government, Mr. X., was, for reasons which it is not 
necessary to specify, very anxious to secure a place 
for Mr. Z. As Mr. X. was only desirous that Mr. 
Z. should be content and occupied, and Mr. Z. on his 
part was not particular at what price his ambition 
was gratified, M. Guizot told Mr, X. that, provided 
Mr. Z. would buy the resignation of a better place 
in the Cour des Comptes than wou'd be destined for 
him, he should himself obtain a smaller one when 
vacant. The bargain was executed, but tie exigen- 
cies of parliamentary corruption at that time pressing 
hard upon M. Guizot, he gave away, without any re- 
ference to Mr. Z., both the place he desired and that 
which he had bought, endeavouring to put him off 
with a promise of an early vacancy ; but at this both 
Mr. Z. and his patron Mr. X. were indignant, and 
the 60,000 franes which M. Guizot repaid to Mr. X. 
for Mr. Z., as the price given for the place bought, 
was obtained for this purpose from M. Duchatel out 
of the secret service money. There followed at a 
later period a more prosperous negotiation, actually 
hatched in the Cabinet, next door to M. Guizot, and 
through the intervention of his private and confiden- 
tial secretary. 

After M. Guizot’s somewhat incoherent explana- 
tion, M. Odilon Barrot delivered himself in a tone 
which had more the calm dignity of a judge sum- 
ming up against one arraigned at the bar of public 
opinion, than the character of a political adversary 
replying to a powerful minister in a chamber devoted 
tohim. * * * Obviously did M. Guizot flinch 


under this verbal castigation so powerfully applied ; 
and the assumed indifference with which he had at 
first attempted to face his novel position, completely 
failed, when M. de l Herbette brought more precisely 
and distinctly forward his personal introduction in the 
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bargain by quotinga letter, in which Mr. X. explained 
to his friend that he must wait till he could again 
see M, Guizot, as it was a subject on which the 
minister liked better to speak than to write. His 
irritation then became so intense, that M. de l’Her- 
bette, finding his attention distracted by pantomimic 
interruptions, said, “ Je ne sais pas si l'on se conten- 
tera de répondre & cette citation par des haussements 
d’epaules, par des contortions de visage, par des rires 
sardoniques. J'ai ou la Tartufe de la Religion sur 
un autre théatre avant de voir sur le théatre poli- 
tique le Tartufe du Probité.” . : 

It was a painful sight—for nothing is so painful 
as to see a great man attempting in vain to creep out 
of difficulty by similar expedients—to witness the 
effect produced by the last words on M. Guizot, 
when, iiaving first endeavoured to draw the distinc- 
tion that “les faits particuliers aux quels on fait 
allusion ne se sont pas passés dans mon cabinet,” and 
being reminded that the bargain was made in the 
adjoining cabinet, and by his confidential assent, he 
ended with a general denial, “ Jai été parfaitement 
étranger 4 tout le reste.” A voice was at once heard 
to exclaim, “ How, then, came it that Mr. X. stated 
in his letter that he had received the repayment of 
the money from him himself?” The minister was 
forced to turn a deaf car to this inquiry ; when such 
a murmur followed his descent from the Tribune, 
unchecked by the feeblest sound from those benches 
usually so ready to respond with sustaining shouts, 
that it sounded to my ears like the kneil of departed 
prestige. 


And it was the knell of departed prestige of 
a French Whig, recorded by the friendly pen of 
an English Whig, immediately and forcibly 
bringing to the mind the dolorous explanation 
of Lord John Russell in the House of Commons, 
on the unfortunate Vienna mission. But whilst 
the ready pen of Lord Normanby was inditing 
of this good matter anent his peccant and 
Franco-Whig friend, he should have pondered 
and questioned himself whether that person, not 
an inapt clerk, might not have retaliated, how- 
ever unable to justify his own transgression. 
He might have said, once upon a time, under 
the rule of a Whig minister, a young gentleman 
of ample fortune stabbed his school-fellow in a 
brawl. He was condemned to a long term of 
imprisonment. A magistrate privately treated 
with him for his liberation upon payment of a 
large sum of money. The scheme was detected, 
and the magistrate alone bore the blame and 
paid the penalty. 

The colossal forgeries of exchequer bills were 
proved against Mr. Beaumont Smith, and he 
was transported, but h€ never received the pro- 
ceeds of that iniquity. John Sadleir, the Irish 
and Roman Catholic attorney, of low practice 
and lower morality, a Whig lord of the treasury, 
was well known to the Whigs and Ivish parlia- 
mentarians to be farming his ministerial in- 
terest to an unparalleled extent, until it was 
published to all the world by the actual or 
feigned catastrophe. Moreover, the screening 


of his brother by Whig ministerial chicanery, 
was denounced by an Irish judge from the 
bench. 

When the King of Oude, whilst in active 
rebellion, sent a secret agent to this country, 
an Englishman, and when a former agent was 
called upon by this person to render an account 
of the vast sums of money (£700,000) that had 
been intrusted to him for special purposes, the 
first name on the list of the BRIBED, and for 
the sum of £10,000, was that of an Irish and 
Whig Marquis. And the fact was communi- 
cated to the chairman of the East India Com- 
pany. 

It is a true saying, and worthy of remark, 
that the Whigs dwell in a crystal domicile of 
their own creations, and it is a cause for 
Catholic congratulation, that the concrete on 
which the foundation was originally laid is in 
a state of active decomposition. 

There was one Royal Whig—a lady, whose 
better judgment and opinion were not of avail— 
who on the proposal of abdication, and when 
Marshal Bugeaud said to his Sovereign, “ Cest 
un avis qui ne sauvera rien, et qui peut tout 
perdre,” added, “Sire, mettez vous a la tete de 
vos troupes et je prierai Dieu pour vous.” 
Well liad it been for the House of Orleans had 
that wise advice been listened to. Not less 
admirable was the conduct of the Duchess of 
Orleans when she stood alone in the Assembly, 
betrayed by Lamartine ; nor do we require the 
testimony of Lord Normanby to feel assured, 
that amidst the perils of that revolutionary and 
sanguinary day, and with assassinations taking 
place in the very garden of his house, his lady 
behaved herself with the inborn spirit of an 
English woman, in laudable contrast to the be- 
wilderment of many of her panicstruck and 
fugitive countrymen. Lady Normanby, more 
than once, has saved the Whigs by her tact and 
talent, although it may suit Lord John Russell 
to eschew the memory of the obligation. There 
is some hope for the next generation of Whig- 
lings in the noble nature of their mothers. It 
may correct the mischievous imbecility of their 
sires. When a Whig envoy, deputed to a 
solemn congress of nations, betakes himself to 
the nursery as his meet province, his consort 
must naturally be expected to replace him in the 
“Chancellerie ;” and the country might pro- 
bably be benefited by the change. 

The undignified conduct of the King on his 
fall, and forfeiture of royal authority, is thus 
related :-— 


At last we have the satisfactory assurance that 
the King is in safety, having landed at Newhaven, 
and proc-eded by Brighton to London, * * * On 
bis arrival in England, where he was received with 
every demous'ration of sympathy and respect, he 
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rather astonished those who came out to meet him 
by the levity of his deportment. All who have ever 
been brought into social contact with his Majesty, 
are aware of a remarkable deficiency in his nature ; 
he never had the slightest sentiment of personal 
dignity, and the most extraordinary circumstance in 
the history of this extraordinary man is, that, in quit- 
ting the throne, he seemed to have lost all feeling of 
identity or of moral connection with the individual 
who had ceased to occupy it. He seemed to consider 
the whole merely as a drama, in which he had ceased 
to play his accustomed part, and to believe that he 
could separate himself completely from the charac- 
ter he had formerly assumed, and discuss it with all 
the freedom of a bystander. 

The naturally keen perception of Lord Nor- 
manby, his knowledge of human motives, and 
that of cause and effect, must have made evident 
to him that this conduct of Louis Philippe could 
only emanate from a consciousness of having 
usurped a false position : that he did not consider 
himself the rightful occupant of the throne : and 
that literally and truly he had been playing a 
part in a drama, on which the curtain had fallen 
amidst general and extreme disapprobation. 
And in this inner and secret recognition of 
wrong, his son, the Duke de Nemours, openly 
and loudly participated. With these facts before 
him, it is strange that Lord Normanby should 
have imagined the Count of Paris to have had 
a chance of succeeding his grandfather with the 

pular consent, and yet he admits strongly 
that he held to that conviction. With outraged 
Legitimists and Conservatives of the old school 
on one hand, and with trepanned and cheated 
Radicals on the other, there was no reasonable 
hope for the young prince, even without the 
treasonable dishonour of Lamartine. 

The betrayal of the Duchess of Orleans con- 
sisted in her dependence upon the word of Lamar- 
tine, given, on the authority of a deputy of the 
Ancienne Gauche, to sustain the dynasty of 
July in the form of a regency. 

M. Lamartine states, in his History, that in one of 
the bureaux of the Chamber he had an interview 
with many Republican leaders, who offered him, if 
he thought France was not yet ripe for a repubiic, 
to support the Regency through the agency of all 
their brother republicans, and to place their confi- 
dence in him as Minister of that Regency. 

Graceful, dignified, and interesting, as was at that 
moment the deportment of the Duchess of Orleans, 
she did nothing, because no one suggested to her 
what to do ; and she wanted one quality, which alone 
at such a crisis would have appealed successfully to 
the national sympathies—she was not a French- 
woman, The conduct of M. Sauzet, as Presideut, 
has been represented to me by persons of all parties 
by the expressive word “ pitoyable’—he appears to 
have entirely lost his head. M. Dupin failed in pro- 
ducing his usual effect from the tribune; had he 
been in the Fauteuil instead of M. Sauzet, the result 
might have been different. General Oudinot, the 
son of the Marshal lately dead, was the only person 
who, by his frank sgldier-like presence of mind, 


seemed for a time to render the triumph of the 
Regency possible. At this moment my informant 
(the deputy of the Ancienne Gauche) approached M, 
Lamartine, who sat in his usual bench, the lower of 
the extreme right of the Chamber, with his face 
buried in his hands, and whispered in his ear, “ Now 
is your time to fulfil your intention and confirm the 
Regency.” Scarcely raising his head or removing 
his hands, he replied, “Je ne parlerai pas tant que 
cette FEMME y restera,” 


This same M. Lamartine had besked in the 
sunshine of Bourbon favour, by the which he, 
poet, historian, politician, and quasi-philosopher, 
profited personally ; the rising and Orleans sun 
of the next day found him sensible of its genial 
ray, and having undertaken solemnly and faith- 
fully to perform a certain office for its protection, 
(see note, p. 119,) he broke his pledged word 
when called to redeem his promise. What is 
dishonoured 4 

The republicans of °48 took infinite credit 
for their abstinence from pillage and robbery— 
and pompously proclaimed the fact in the 
public journals, as a sign of the moderation and 
virtue of modern democrats, Let us hear Lord 
Normanby :— 


But what I believe to be without parallel is, that 
this palace (the Tuileries) one of the first monuments of 
the greatness of the country, should have been left 
to be within the last three or four days in the unop- 
posed possession of a band consisting of the lowest 
canaille of Paris. For nearly a fortnight did a govern- 
ment, assuming to be the choice of the French nation, 
and addressing manifestoes in its name to the rest of 
Europe, feel itself so utterly powerless at home, that 
it did not dare to rescue a spot, endeared by so many 
historical traditions, from the pollution of desperate 
men and abandoned women. These had never quitted 
this scene of their unopposed triumph from the after- 
noon of the 24th, when, having rushed in, the work of 
destruction immediately began, diversified only by 
that low humour, so often here the accompaniment 
of wanton mischief. The example of this kind of 
insult, I am told, was first set by M. Etienne Arago, 
brother of the great Arago, who wrote his name in the 
King’s visiting book, which he found in the entrance 
hall, and invited all who followed him, who could 
write (which were not many), to do the same. For 
one hour did a succession of men and women, with 
every variety of insulting grimace, seat themselves on 
the throne by turns, after which it was taken by a 
portion of the mob through the streets to the Column 
of July, on the Place de la Bastille, and there burnt. 
The rest having established themselves as a garrison 
in the Tuileries, sent for their families, or chose their 
female companions. “Hdétel des Invalides Civiles,” 
was written by one of those who had taken possession 
of the palace, on its wall. And all being completely 
armed, they closed the doors, took possession of stores 
and provisions, barricaded themselves in, and refused 
to admit any other intruders; and thus matters have 
been allowed to remain until now. I happen to know 
some curious details of this singular interim. A small 
tradesman, whose son was supposed to have been killed 
in the three days, had gone into mourning for his loss, 
and was passing the Tuileries the other day, when he 
saw the son he thought dead on guard at the door, for 
these gamins took it by turns to guard their fortress. 
Comment! c’est tu, malheureux enfant, que nous avons 
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pleuré comme mort!”—*“ Mais oui, mon pére, tu ne 
sais pas que depuis que je t’ai vu, j'ai pris le Palais! 
pourrai-je t’ offrir & déjeuner? "—* Je ne demande pas 
mieux.”—Viens done ! ”—and he took his father up the 
great stair, and there he found a motley group. Men 
who had made themselves “ robes de chambre,” out of 
the damask hangings, or the velvet curtains, tied round 
their waist with strips of cashmere shawls; one man 
with the King’s well-known cocked hat, much battered 
and broken, stuck upon his head. Women in satin and 
silver dresses, an immense fire in the room, and eating 
of all kinds going on. “Voulez-vous du gigot, et 
comment? aux truffles ou aux petits pois? C'est que 
hier nous avons eu des truifes pour huit jours ;—va 
pour les petits pois;”"—and he respectfully handed 
his father a plate of excellent boiled mutton with 
preserved peas. On the 6th the intruders were all 
cleared out. One man was searched as he came 
forth; his clothes were found lined with money, and 
his stockings filled with billets de banque * * * 
I have reason to believe that crimes of every de- 
scription were committed by brutal natures, who had 
every facility for concealment or impunity. Low 
debauchery was the routine of the four-and-twenty 
hours, and an additional zest was given to frantic 
excesses, by the grovelling pride that they were 
polluting a spot which had been rescued from royalty, 
and which, moreover, in all its internal arrangements, 
had latterly been a model of propriety and decorum. 
Having shown the effect of popular excite- 
“: oe 
ment, which Lord Normanby does not justify, 
it is right to refer to the cause which he does 
justify. It has been stated before, at the outset 
of the journal, that the cause of the French 
revolution of 1848 is aflirmed to have been 
the refusal to grant a measure of Reform. It 
was, in fact, a demand by the Radicals for a 
democratic extension of popular power subver- 
sive of the constitutional monarchy. The 
French Whig reformers of 1830 had possessed 


.themselves of, and had retained, power by 


ministerial corruption. Inimical to any but 
party government, they used the people as the 
means to an end, and the exasperation of their 
victims, used and betrayed for party purpose, 
maddened them into revolution under Lamar- 
tine, Ledru Rollin, and Louis Blane. La- 
martine affected to support a monarchy under 
the ery of Radical Reform, and ended in pro- 
claiming a Republic. Are there not Whigs in 
other countries to whom this might be a lesson ? 
In the midst of this brutality of revolutionary 
Radicalism, Lord Normanby turns with right 
good feeling to pay another tribute of deli- 
cate respect to the one of the Orleans finily 
well deserving the regard and admiration of all. 

Sickened at the spectacle just seen, * * * it was 
refreshing to turn to a memorial still intact of conjugal 
affection, by which, through the lapse of years, the 
traces of the last moments of the Duke of Orleans 
had been preserved unchanged. The key, when turned 
in the lock, showed, for the first time to stranger 
eyes, a room just as his Royal Highness had quitted 
it on the morning of his untimely end. On the floor, 
on each side of the /fuuteuil on which he had been 
reclining, lay scattered the newspapers of the day, all 
bearing the tell-tale date of the fatal 13th of July, 


1832. On the table, within his reach, was a plate 
with the remains of a @rust. That broken bread, 
still bearing the marks where it had been severed by 
those fingers so soon to be stiffened in death, had been 
the last earthly sustenance of which he had partaken. 
On a commode by the wall was a row of his hats, 
with gloves upon their brim, all left for his selection, 
and a gap still remained where had stood the one he 
had chosen. A little incident struck me at the time, 
which may not bear the interpretation I was inclined 
to give it: on a table, nearer the door, was a small 
cravache, as if it had been taken up with an intention 
of riding on horseback, and thrown carelessly down 
there upon change of purpose. I could not even feel 
sure that the whip had been the Duke's, but the 
human mind readily yields itself to the impulsive 
temptation of speculating how the change of one 
small incident might have altered the whole course of 
events, * * * * As there is no one here at all in- 
terested in such souvenirs, who is likely to share with 
us the permission obtained from the present govern- 
ment to visit these scenes, we shall probably remain 
the only persons, except those actually employed in 
the removal of these records, who will ever be eye- 
witnesses to the fact, that the last material trace of 
the ephemeral occupation by the Orleans dynasty of 
the palace which had belonged, of right, to the head 
of this house, had been preserved intact by the en- 
during affection of an attached wife towards that heir- 
apparent, so prematurely removed from a succession, 
which his rare union of personal qualities seemed so 
well calculated to adorn and confirm.—Vol. i. p. 210, 
11, 12. 

If Radicals have just ground for charging 
Whigs with a forgetfulness of service, and 
general ingratitude in the hour of a prosperity 
obtained through their excrtions—they, on 
their side, ave equally open to the same 
accusation by the “gamins,” who believed in 
their Radical disinterestedness, and credited 
their depth of knowledge im the science of 
practical and political economy. The illustra- 
tion is at hand. Louis Blane had promised 
the certainty of a fair remuncration for a fair 
day’s labour. 

In the first days of the Revolution, when Louis 
Blane was only made Secretary to the Provisional 
Government, he had too much good sense not to see 
the absurdity of his own theories when pushed to 
excess, and had, as yet, no object in pressing them 
forward as an engine to undermine, with the working- 
classes, the popularity of those who are now his 
colleagues. When first a turbulent deputation, asking 
for droit de travail and ouvrage assuré, arrived at the 
Hotel-de-ville, Louis Blanc himself undertook to set 
them right. “Eh bien,” he said with perfect calm- 
ness, ‘‘ vous €tes ouvrier?” ‘* Oui, monsieur,” the 
first citizen replied, “ je le suis, nous le sommes tous.” 
“Venez donc, vous en savez plus que nous, mettez- 
vous & céte de nous, et écrivez comment ca.” The 
man was disconcerted, scratched his head; “ Mais 
dam! c’est que je ne sais pas écrire!” ‘ N’importe, 
je ferai le secrétaire, dictez, comment voulez-vous que 
cela se fasse ?” 

* Imo. Ouvrage assuré pour tout le monde?” 
* Bien; c'est écrit” 

* 2ne. Que louvrage soit payé?” “Bien!” 

“3me (A long pause) Mais comment assurez ca?” 
“ Mais—mais —c’est que je n’en sais rien!” Upon 
which all his friends and companions began to laugh, 
And Louis Blane availed himself of this happy 
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moment to add—“ You see, my friends, it requires 
some deliberation to arrange all these things. Do 
you preserve peace and order, which are the best 
security for work, and leave the rest to us, who have 
your interests at heart.” 


This is the invariable advice of the Whigs 
of England to the deluded people, when in fear 
of defeat. “Trust to us, who have your interests 
at heart, and you will do well; withhold your 
confidence, and turn us out, and you will be 
plunged in the misery of obnoxious Conserva- 
tism. The practised deception is identical in 
both cases. In the political career of Lord 
Normanby, the memory of Ireland must hold a 
prominent place. His protection of the ex- 
treme O’Connellites, the delivery of sundry 
amongst them from a state of well-earned 
bondage, and his progresses through Ireland, 
shunned by the gentry and applauded by 
Ribbonmen, have been amply recorded. He it 
was that, as Viceroy of Ireland, consolidated 
that disaffection under an alien and rebel flag, 
that at a later period broke into the senseless 
insurrection of Smith O’Brien, and which dis- 
gracefully terminated in the arena of a cabbage 
garden. 

About an hour after the officer of the first legion of 
the National Guard had left me, I received another 
offer of protection on the part of some Irish gentlemen, 
one of whom was Mr. John O’Connell, stating that there 
were nearly two hundred of them visitors in Paris, who 
had agreed to procure themselves arms, and come to 
garrison the embassy so long as there should be any 
danger of that universal confusion which would respect 
no station or character; and it was added they were 
anxious to be allowed to do this in order to show the 
feelings still retained towards myself by the Irish 
people. This too, at a moment when, I am sorry to 
say, I had seen some few of my countrymen walking 
about the streets with bits of red ribbon in their button- 
hole, thus purchasing their personal safety by an 
apparent adherence to the emblem of anarcliy—the red 
flag: therefore, though I could, of course, still less 
accept this offer than the previous one, I was all the 
more touched by this proof of the kindly recollection 
of these warm-hearted natives of that country where I 
had passed so many happy days. 

But scarcely had the O’Connellites been 
thanked, when Smith O’Brien and Meagher “ of 
the sword,” the Whig-Radical allies of an olden 
day, came at the head of an Irish deputation 
to make common cause with the Red Republic, 


In reading the Moniteur of this morning, I observed 
the account of the reception at the Hotel-de-Ville of 
a deputation of Irishmen, in which it was stated that 
a M. Leonard presented to the Provisional Govern- 
ment what he called “ Le Drapean de I’Irlande,” with 
the expression of a wish that it might always float by 
the side of that of their brothers. I thought it 
necessary at once to demand a prompt and satisfactory 
explanation of this fact from Lamartine. I told him 


—the point on which I wished for explanation was the 
circumstance of the reception of what was called the 
Trish flag; that I knew of no such thing as an Irish 
flag; and that if it was offered to place it by the side 
of the French colours, it could only be as a rebel flag. 


There were processions in Ireland during the 
viceroyalty of Lord Normanby, and in his 
honour, wherein that very same “rebel flag” 
wasunfurled. It was then a convenient emblem 
of antagonism to Orangeism and the “ glorious 
memory.” The “drapeau de I’Irlande” was 
not then stigmatized as a standard of rebellion. 
“A prompt and satisfactory explanation” was 
demanded by the Conservatives, and was never 
fairly given. These are awkward reminiscences 
raised by Lord Normanby himself. 

M. Lamartine repudiated all sympathy with 
the deputation of United Irishmen, adding 
that “he had already seen Mr. O’Brien, and 
had told him distinctly that he and his 
friends must not expect the slightest support, 
or encouragement of any kind from the French 
government.” The following are among the 
expressions used in the address of Smith 
O’Brien, and in the answer of Lamartine :-— 

“M. O’Brien, membre du Parlement anglais, a lu 
d’ abord I’ adresse suivante, &e. p. 287. vol 1. Nous, & 
qui la nationalité a été ravie par les moyens les plus 
infaimes, nous qui, sans relache, sentons tous les maux 
qui resultent de cette perte inexprimable ; nous, peuple 
irlandais, nous demandons votre sympathie.” “ L’Irlande 
a déclaré qu'une fois encore cet ancien royaume 
deviendra libre et indépendant.” “ Nous laissons & 
l'avenir & développer nos projets, mais nous ne devons 
pas manquer de vous dire que votre amitié franche et 
loyale peut beaucoup contribuer & les rendre efficaces, 
peut en avancer le succes.” 

To which M. Lamartine, having assured 
Lord Normanby of his utter want of sympathy 
and respect for Smith O’Brien, replied :-— 

“ Citoyens de l’Irlande, de Dublin, de Manchester, et 
de Liverpool! “nous ne sommes pas étonnés d’y voir 
aujourd’ hui une partie de l'Irlande. L'Irlande sait 
combien ses destinées, ses souflrances, et ses progres 
successifs en liberté religieuse, en unité, et en égalité 
constitutionelle avee les autres parties du royaume 
uni, ont ému de tout temps le ceur de l'Europe! 
“Sachez done bien que vous trouvez en France, 
tous les sentimens que vous lui apportez. Dites & vos 
concitoyens que le nem de I’Irlande et le nom de la 
liberté, courageusement défendue contre le privilege, est 
un méme nom pour tout citoyen frangais. Dites leur 
que cette réciprocité qu’ ils iavoquent, que cette 
hospitalité dont ils se souviennent, la République sera 
glorieuse de se souvenir, et de les pratiquer toujours 
avec les Irlandais.” 

This Irish episode is entertaining, albeit 
disrespectable for all partiesconcerned, especially 
M. Lamartine, and it did not stop here. 

“T have been obliged to send a strong note 
upon the most unwarrantable proceeding of 
sticking up, all over Paris, in their Bulletin de 
la République, a Tipperary address, clorifying 
Ledrn Rollin for having promised them the 
support of France in their struggle against 
their ‘oppressors.’” Even Lord John Russell 
and the Whig Radicals did not scruple, at one 
time, in speaking of an Orange government, to 
adopt the words of an Irish “struggle against 
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Tory oppression.” “ Mr. Smith O’Brien states 
himself to have ascertained that, in case of a 
demand from Ireland, France would be ready 
to send over 50,000 of her bravest citizens to 
fight for her.” 

This man became an open rebel in arms 
against the Crown of England. He was taken, 
arraigned for high treason, found guilty, and 
condemned. The sentence of death was merci- 
fully commuted to penal transportation. After 
a few years he was pardoned by a Whig 
government, for once not forgetful of former 
service; he has returned to Ireland, and is now 
again cunningly fomenting Irish disaffection to 
England. With this declared affection for a 
rebellious Ireland, it is not surprising that the 
red-republicaus aud the ministers of their 
government, should have pronounced them- 
selves clearly in regard to England. Troops 
marched into Paris to the tune and amidst 
cries of “Mort aux Anglais.” M. Flocon, a 
member of the provisional government, and 
then minister of commerce, advisedly and 
officially said in the assembly: “L/ alliance 
anglaise est & jamais brisée par la Révolution 
de France ;” and Victor Hugo declared, “ Pen- 
dant que Paris se débat dans ce paroxysine 
que nos enremis prenuent pour I agonie, 
Londres est dans la joie, Lon ires est dans les 
fétes. Oui, P Angleterre, & I’ heure od nous 
sommes, s’assied en riant au bord de I’ abime 
ou la France tombe.” 

M. Caussidiére, “an incarnation of the popu- 
lar sentiment of the moment,” in a speech upon 
the commercial state of France, remarked :— 
“Par ce fait prenez y garde, citoyens, vous 
annihileriez le commerce de |’ Angleterre. Il 
faut en venir & de grands moyens. I] faut 
attaquer |’ Angleterre dans son sein. Aujourd’ 
hui quw arrive-t-il de vos cent mille hommes 
de trop dans Paris, de vos ateliers nationaux ? 
Il arrive qu’ils font le club de désespoir tous les 
soirs, sur le Boulevard, que l’or de la Russie et 
de I’ Angleterre, (si vous ne savez pas je viens 
de vous l'apprendre) sert ameuter les gens.” 
When these men were proscribed, they sought 
and found refuge in the country which they 
had defamed, and formed themselves into 
associations for the assassination of kings. 

No portions of Lord Normanby’s journal 
are more valuable as a matter of history, than 
those wherein the depravity of the persons con- 
stituting the Provisional and Executive Go- 
vernments of the French Republic, is formally 
exposed. They were one and all Radical 
Reformers, and this record of an English noble- 
man and Whig ambassador, will remain as a 
lasting chronicle of their eternal dishonour. 
Let their political theories and practices be 
duly set forth :— 


“ REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE, 
AU NOM DU PEUPLE FRANCAIS, 
PROCLAMATION. 

“CyroyeNs,—La République vit de liberté et de 
discussion : des clubs sont pour la République un be- 
soin, pour les citoyens un droit. Le Gouvernement 
provisoire protege les clubs * * * . Notre Ré- 
publique c’est l'union, c’est la fraternité, et ces senti- 
ments excluent toute pensée de violences. La meil- 
leure sauvegarde de la liberté, c’est la liberté. Les 
membres du gouvernement provisoire— 

“Dupont (de l'Eure), Armand Marrast, Garnier 
Pages, Arago, Albert, Thuron, Cremieux, Louis Blane, 
Ledru Rollin, Flocon, Lamartine.” 

An ex-deputy of the “ Gauche,” and of much 
general reputation, called on Ledru Rollin, “ and 
told him that he had been much shocked at the 
tone of his circular, that it appeared to him a 
Reign of Terror, moins la guillotine.” “ Pre- 
cisely,” said M. Ledru Rollin; “that is what I 
mean to establish.” 

I have had an account of the scene which took 
place at the Hotel de Ville two dayssince. M. Ledru 
Rollin said to the majority of the government, ‘* Do 
you know that your popularity is nothing as compared 
to mine? I have but to open that window, and call 
upon the people, and you would every one of you be 
turned into the street. Do you wish me to try?” 
rising, and moving towards the window, beneath 
which were assembled crowds. M. Garnier Pages, 
who is a man of great nerve, walked up to him, drew a 
pistol from his pocket, placed it at Ledru Rollin’s 
breast, and said:—“ If you make one step towards 
that window, it shall be your last.” Ledra Rollin 
looked daggers, paused a moment, and sat down again. 
The “ pensée de violences” proscribed in the street, 
exploded in the cabinet councils of Red Radicalism. 

The delinquencies of Blanqui, who is styled 
“ a doubled-edged traitor,” togethe: with those 
of Raspail and Barbés, the predial schemes of 
Louis Blanc, the determination to prosecute 
him by his colleagues in office, the perfidy of 
M. Cremieux, the commission of M. Prudhom, 
and the disgraceful bond of union between 
Ledru Rollin and Lamartine, with the confes- 
sion by the latter of his knowledge of Ledru 
Rollin’s guilt, are elaborately detailed. “ Every 
day,” says Lord Normanby, “ it is more difficult 
to find a satisfactory answer to the question of 
how will all this end ?” “ Iln’y arien de mauvais 
que le gouvernement,” ejaculated a “ gamin de 
Paris,” and upon this truth the Red Republicans 
acted. 

But an ominous cry was now heard, and that 
ery was “ Vive !Empereur!” It was so stated 
by Lamartine from the tribune with much 
indignation, and he proposed that the assembly 
should at once, by acclamation, vote the exile and 
exclusion of Louis Napoleon. Lord Normanby 
thereon sagely remarks :—* There is no doubt 
but general discontent, which pervades many 
classes in Paris, has caused much excitement in 
favour of a well-remembered name; but I am 
convinced, unless the government are in pos- 
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session of secret information of a scrious cha- 
ravter, that the making a martyr of Louis 
Napoleon, by attempting to exclude him from 
the .Assembly, is as imprudent as it is unjust.” 
Nevertheless a consciousness of infirmity, and 
an intimate persuasion of the quarter from 
whence the salvation of France from the horrors 
of a French Republic would emanate, induced 
the exccutive commission to issue the following 
order, by telegraph, to the préfets aud sous- 
préfets of the towns and provinces. “ Par 
ordre de la Commission du Pouvoir executif 
faites arréter Charles Louis Napoléon Bona- 

9° . , ” 
parte s'il cst signalé dans votre departement. 
Transmettez partout les ordres nécessaires.” 
The reply to this was the election of Prince 
Louis Napoleon not only in Paris, but in at 
least two other departments. Then followed 
his rexiguation—on which Lord Normanby 
remarks :— , 

I suppose this resignation will give us a temporary 
calm in the streets, but it is not likely to diminish the 
feeling in his favour, There are numerous groups rea:l- 
ing his address to the electors wherever it is affiché. It is 
perfectly unobjectionable in its tone, and has pleased 
the smaller shopkeepers much by his reference in it 
to peacciul relations with foreizn countries; for with 
them an immediate war was dreaded as the first con- 
sequence of his accession to the government, under 
whatever title it micht be. But the real strength of 
the cry for him, or for any other new name, is the 
odium with which the present men are regarded. I 
have watched the conduct of those who are now in 
power for the last few months. Whatever may be 
the exceptional qualities and personal distinctions of 
certain individuals, as a body of public men I believe 
that they do not possess any one relecming quality ; 
nor, if they remain, could I foresee any other check or 
limit to the mischief they are capable of doing, except 
their ofiicial incapacity or parliamentary weakness. 

Far diiferent was the parliwuentary language 
held by Lord John Qussell, Sir James Graham, 
and Sir Charles Wood. In their personal und 
low-lived vilification of the Eimperor of the 
French, then Presidewt, they lamented the 
downfall of these very men, of their govern- 
ment, and of the injury done thereby to the 
principle of popular representation! Iu the 
excess of their anger at the discomfiture of 
Red Radicalism in France, they admitted and 
condoned by their impotent defence every act of 
atrocity, each ministerial dishonour, and, above 
all, the corrupt and compulsory means employed 
by Ledru Rollin to secure a parliamentary and 
Radical majority; and, still more seriously, 
many of the leading Whigs have much to 
answer for, in receiving into their houses, as 
favoured guests, men who are known to work 
in common with those who have compassed, 
and are compassing, to effect the assassination 
of the Emperor of the French. 

On the breaking ont of the June insurrec- 
tion, Lord Normanby went for “one holiday ” 


to the furest of Chantilly, where “it was de- 
lightful for the first time; quite beyond the 
rappel, and out of the hearmg of any more 
formidable exponents of the decirines of com- 
munism than the cuckoo.” No doubt. But 
even the note of that jocund and suggestive 
songster may sometimes exercise reminiscent 
inilnences of an equivocal kind, thus corrective 
of the olden adage, “that what is sauce for the 
gvose is not always sauce for the gan-ler.” 

The days of the “ June barricades” are rapidly 
glanced at, yet the journal supplies occasional 
tacts of that insurrection which M. Grainer de 
Cassagnac has declined to narrate :— 


I inquired of M. Bastide whether it was ascertained 
what amount of truth there was in the reports of 
cruelties said to Lave been committed by the insur- 
gents. He replied he regretted to believe that there 
had been no exaggeration on that point. It was quite 
true that to many of the balls had been attached 
poisoned linen, which had caused death in many cases 
where the wound itself was not mortal. The balls 
were also formed to make the worst possible wounds, 
with a piece of pointed brass stuck in them, “ A bun- 
dle of poisoned lint was taken to one of the hospitals; 
it was only upon seeing the agony it occasioned that 
it was examined by the surgeons, and found to have 
been steeped in some corrosive liquid.” “ All that has 
been said of the cruelties practised on the Garde 
Mobile, is true. In one place they took four or five of 
their children, who had surrendered as prisoners, stuck 
a pike through their throat under the chin; tied their 
hands down, and, placing them in front of a window, 
fired between their legs, thinking the soldiers would 
not return the fire when they saw the Mobiles. They 
also cut off a head from one, filled the mouth with 
pitch, lighted a match in it, and danced round to the 
tune of Les Lampions.” “ Having surprised a small 
corps de garde filled with Mobiles, they killed them all 
in cold blood; and some female monsters amused 
themselves wlth cutting out their tongues and string- 
ing them upon a cord!” 


Lord Normanby establishes clearly that the 
Archbishop of Paris was killed by an intentional 
and deliberate shot from a window, and not by 
uw chance volley. The revolting particulars of 
the assassination of General Bréa, also, are de- 
tailed with precision. Colonel Constantin, an 
insurrectionary leader, was arrested whilst con- 
demning the very men he had urged into re- 
bellion. “ Bastide alluded with great pain to 
the case of Coustautin, who appears to have 
been the most double-dyed villain of the whole 
lot. He hal been sitting in judgment upon 
hundreds of these poor degraded mstrumeuts, 
whou he had deluded, and was actually removed 
in custody from the court-martial where he was 
presiding, upon the charge of having himself 
directed the construction of the barricades. 
Tiastide scems to think he must infallibly be 
shot, and certainly no example could be less 
regreited.” John Frost of Newport was the 
nominee, the political follower and agent, of 


Lord Johu Lussell. He was radically rebellious, 
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nevertheless “ Rebecca” was the stepdaughter 
of the Whig. Te was sentence:l to be executed, 
and, like Colonel Constantin, Lord John Russell 
would have sacrificed his political bondsman, 
had it not been for the perciuptory interference 
of Lord Brougham. 

But the most importaut feature in this 
valuable journal is the revelatiou of the influ- 
ence—and let it be called, as it merits to be, a 
legitimate influence—that the name of Napoleon 
had throughout France on the occasion of the 
Presidential election. The Whigs of England 
had designated Louis Napoleon as a “pretender,” 
a rebellious outcast, and alluded, even in the 
House of Commons, to his election as President 
being carried by corruption, and against the 
sense of the people. The refutation of these 
falsities shall be given in the words of the 
Whig nobleman. It is pleasing to convict a 
Whig by the danming evidence of a fellow 
Whig—all parties except the “ Rouge,” were 
adverse to the Republic one aud indivisible :— 


I asked M. Molé whether he thought the recent 
change was likely to tend to reconcile France to the 
Republic? He said that the aversion existing had 
gone too far for that, and this appeal to the people 
would only be hailed as a better chance of getting rid 
of it. The question which at this moment occupies the 
speculations of all parties, is the election of the Pre- 
sident. * * * QOnthe Ist of June, who would have 
snpposed that, before the middle of that month, he could 
become a future hope for many, an imminent canger 
for others? And, with universal suffrage, the future 
fate of this country is in the hands of the peasants, if 
they only knew two things—their will and their power. 
With the peasantry of France the natural impulse is 
Bonapartist; but as the habitual influence is in the 
hands of the priests, one dves not, at present, see auy 
prospect of these two being united on one object. 


A cousciousners of the fact that the pea- 
sautry of France were auti-vepublican, induced 
the Radicals to insult Louis Napoleon in the 
Assembly :— 

I stated my own impression, last night, upon my 
return from the Assembly, as to the brutal, or, as we 
should say, ungentlemanly treatment which Louis 
Napoleon had received from a portion of the Assembly 
* * * But whatever defects the refined taste of 
Citizen Thouret might find in the expressions, Louis 
Napoleon certainly showed the possession of some 
qualities which may be of more general application— 

mean the self-possession and “ sang-froid” with 
which he bore this ungenerous usage. Ife appeared 
neither irritated nor disconcerted.—( Vol II. p. 242.) 

One cannot but feel that the position of the mode- 
rate and anti-republican party is at this moment most 
difficult. Many of them have within the last few 
days spoken to me of their embarrassments, and it is 
almost impossible to select any course which presents 
other than a choice of dangers. One must start with 
the conviction, which nothing short of some unforeseen 
and extraordinary turn of events can shake, that 
Louis Napoleon will be returned by a large majority 
of votes. The sort of persecution to which he has 
been subjected by the successive governments of the 
Republic, since February, has diffused an idea that 
his success is identified with the overthrow of that of 


which the mass of the people have become so weary 3 
and this, even more than the prestige of his name, has 
procured him support in many quarters where no 
personal sympathy can be felt. It is too late, how- 
ever, for the moderate party to sueceed in uniting the 
anti-republican feeling of the country in favour of 
any candidate they might now put forward * eS 
In the mean time, deputations are cvery day coming 
up from the different departments, to M. Molé, M. 
Thiers, and M. Odilon Barrot, to ask their advice. 
This, I understand, is uniformly given in favour of M. 
Louis Bonaparte * * * * History affords no 
parallel to this spectacle of all the eminent men of all 
former political parties, uniting in support of a man 
whom no one of them would personally have sclected. 
They in fact follow, whilst they assume to direct, a 
popular impulse which they could not resist. The 
memory of the Emperor Napoleon is no doubt a 
master spell in this impulse; but the hatred to the 
Republic gives another signification to the name of 
Bonaparte, and the traditional recollection that it 
was by his means the last Republic was destroyed in 
France, gives double force to this mode of protesta- 
tion * * * * ‘The government, unfortunately for 
themselves, hit upon the unwarrantable expedient of 
delaying the whole correspondence of the country six 
hours, in order that the evening papers containing the 
discussion in the Assembly on this subject (abuse of 
patronage), should arrive simultaneously with those 
of the morning * * * * Thisinstance will show 
that there has been no scruple in pushing to the 
utmost extent the powers of the government in behalf 
of the election of its chief. The failure of an influence 
generally so omnipotent in France (and elsewhere), 
must be attributed to the fact, that at no time has 
there been any yeneral belief in the suecess of General 
Cavaignac; and the promises and covenants of the 
agents of government, of course, lose their power under 
the conviction that those who use them will not re- 
main to execute them. 

This, coming frankly from the inner recesses 
of the heart by a Whig, is superlatively de- 
licious :— 

Ihave little to add to my former account of the 
election, except that the majority in favour of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte will far exceed all previous 
speculation * * * * The result of the election is 
beyond doubt. 

And it may be added that whole districts 
marched in procession, with the priest at their 
head, preceded by banners bearing the inscrip- 
tions of “ Vive Napoléon” and “ Le soleil 
d’Austerlitz.”. From that moment the empire 
became a certainty. 

The extracts from the journal of the Marquis 
of Normanby have been diiluse, for the narra- 
tive deals with topics of vast importance, 
containing strong opinions fearlessly put forth, 
and fwinishes such substantial evidence of the 
wrovg-doing and the loss of character of men 
hitherto of political and social eminence, that 
it was proper that the accusation, the proofs, 
and the condemnation, should not be given in 
other words than those of ihe noble author 
himself. As a compendium of the several 
republican lapses in Paris during a year of 
revolution, it must be allowed, ov all hands, 
to convey valuable and iustructive information. 
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1t is a truthful and impartial record of which 
some future historian will largely avail him- 
self. Although a professed Orleanist, and not 
caring to conceal his partisanship for the 
Duchess of Orleans and the Comte de Paris, 
yet Lord Normanby admits and proves that 
the elder branch of the house of Bourbon is 
impotent and effete ; that the Orleans branch 
is strangely and universally unpopular, and the 
memory of Louis Philippe held in contempt ; 
and that the French peasantry and middle 
classes are anti-republican, and cling with filial 
affection to the cherished reminiscences of the 
Great Napoleon. Moreover, Lord Normanby 
couvicts the Republican government of using 
unlimited intimidation and corruption in en- 
deavouring to produce the election of General 
Cavaignac to the Presidency, and demonstrates 
how that Louis Napoleon was verily and 
indeed the choice of the people, in fond recog- 
nition of his dynastic claim. When a nation, 
under special appeal to its judgment, unites in 
unanimous approbation of a given form of 
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gevernment, or of a particular person, and 
when the expression of such sentiments is 
sanctioned by the ministers of religion, and 
becomes the prayer of the friends of order—it 
is vain to question the legitimacy of such a 
catholic interpellation to assume the duties 
and to wield the powers of sovereignty. There 
are examples, as in the case of the Stuarts, 
when the principle of divine right becomes 
justly forfeited by a series of personal obliqui- 
ties, and when a nation, convulsed by mis- 
government, is authorized in resorting to 
extreme measures for its defence against 
internal and external disaster. The decompo- 
sition of a government into a polluted mass of 
anarchy, engenders, as a necessity, a remedial 
power, that, overcoming every impediment, 
gradually develops itself, and in process of 
time corrects the radical evil by the absorbing 
influence of its irresistible attraction. There 
exists not a divine right in the one to mis- 
govern, still less is there a popular right to rebel 
against order under the tyranny of numbers. 
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1. Riverston By Grororana Craik. 


2. Summerleigh Manor. 
3. The Three Clerks. 
4. White Lies. By Cuartes Reape. 
Ir is a generally received maxim that a 
young lady of nineteen or twenty is a woman, 
while a young gentleman of the same age is 
still a boy. This observation, however, must 
be taken with very considerable modifications. 
No doubt there is a great deal of truth in it. 
Marriage and its duties are to the girl what 
his profession will, some day or other, become 
tothe boy. She, then at that age, is old enough 
to have been, for some time, engaged in the 
real business of life ; while the other has seldom, 
luckily for him, soared much above its pleasures. 
Thus, the faculties of self-control and self- 
reliance will be developed earlier in the woman 
than the man; and if we add to that advan- 
tage, greater familarity with the forms of 
society, and better opportunities of observing 
its minor characteristics, we shall easily under- 
stand why this superiority has usually Leen 
attributed to the lady. But, on the other 
hand, there are powerful counteracting circum- 
stances. In a young lady the imagination is 
less checked. The mimic world of school 
and college opens the eyes of a brother to a 
thousand homely truths, which his sister never 
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realizes till transplanted from the atmosphere 
of home. He has experienced, to some extent, 
the coarser texture of humanity. He has 
been in debt : he has borrowed and lent money : 
he has tested friendship: he knows the difference 
between a lord’s son and a commoner’s—to use 
an expressive phrase, he has “roughed it ;” 
and has gained an unconscious knowledge of 
the world which would save him from many of 
the blunders of young-lady novelists. These, 
as it seems to us, directly they step out of the 
domestic circle, commit themselves to the 
guidance of fancy to bear them whithersoever 
it will. Characters with which they are 
familiar none can describe more charmingly 
and truthfally ; but in their efforts to conceive 
an uncommon character, and to delineate him 
under the influence of emotions to which them- 
selves are strangers, they are seldom equally 
successful, 

The two first novels on our list are the 
maiden essays of two young lady authoresses. 
They are both good illustrations of the position 
we have here laid down. Riverston, by Miss 
Craik, the daughter, we believe, of the accom- 
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plished Professor of English Literature at Belfast 


College, is an excellent instance of what a 
young lady’s imagination can produce when 
allowed to run riot. The main thread of the 
narrative—the career ofa strong-minded young 
governess—is adopted boldly from Jane Eyre ; 
so boldly as almost to rob the action of the 
crime of plagiarism. But, having possessed 
herself of this one ingredient, Miss Craik has 
gone to work in a perfectly original spirit. The 
flavour of the whole story is not Brontesque : 
it is genial, graceful, and feminine ; and, in a 
brief outline of its contents, we hope to inspire 
our reader with sufficient curiosity to ensure it 
a place in their next order from Mudie. ‘The 
story may be divided broadly into three parts, 
although the second of the three admits of sub- 
division. Miss Honor Haig, a very pretty, 
and, as the sequel will shew, uncommonly 
clever girl, of some one or two and twenty 
years of age, is governess in the family of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wynter, resident at Riverston Hall, 
in Sussex. The family consists of three daugh- 
ters—Honor’s pupil, Effie, a little girl ; Helen, 
the second, about nineteen ; and Sydney, the 
eldest, a year or two older. The first part of 
the story is taken up with the progress of a 
courtship between Helen and a young clergy- 
man of the neighbourhood, Mr. Edward 
Beresford. The affair terminates in a tragedy, 
an the two principal actors in it are practically 
expunged from the story. This brings us 
down to the middle of the first volume. From 
the middle of the first volume to nearly the 
middle of the third, Sydney Wynter is the 
heroine ; the other dramatis persone being the 
two suitors for her hand, a Mr. Rupert and 
Mr. Leslie, and a new housekeeper lately in- 
stalled at Riverston, (recommended by Mr. 
Rupert)—young, pretty, mysterious, and im- 
penetrably cold in her demeanour. 

The various attitudes which these four 
characters assume, and their changing relations 
to each other, form the staple interest of the 
book, Honor all the while playing the part 
of the Greek chorus, and furnishing the appro- 
priate moral reflections, advice, and piety; 
though the latter, it must be admitted, is of a 
somewhat thorny and intractable character. 
The last scene of all, which ends this really 
“strange eventful history,” is the courtship and 
marriage of Honor herself, with an ugly 
middle-aged gentleman, whom from a misogy- 
nist she has converted into her slave. It is 


not without a great deal of biting and scratch- 
ing that the “little vixen,” as her lover gal- 
lantly dubs her, permits herself at last to be 
taken captive ; nor without considerable lacera- 
tion ot the ugly one’s feelings, through a very 
natural fit of jealousy on detecting her intimacy 


with one Frank Wynter, a young seaman of 
prepossessing exterior, All blows over, how- 
ever, at last, and Honor “finds the shelter 
which has never failed her since.” 

We would advise all our readers who are 
not already acquainted with iverston, to pause 
at this point, and recur to our review when 
they shall have finished the novel, otherwise 
we fear their interest will be spoiled. 

Miss Craik seems to possess a mind capable 
of receiving deep and clear impressions, and to 
have been gifted by nature with the power of 
reproducing them effectively. What she wants 
are just the two things which she might be ex- 
pected to want—greater knowledge of the 
world and of human nature, and longer study 
of her art; in the latter respect Riverston is 
most faulty. Helen and her hapless love 
might be altogether obliterated from the story 
for ali they do to forward it ; and we think if 
Miss Craik had commenced at the eleventh chap- 
ter of the first volume, and left off at the fifth 
chapter of the third, she would have produced 
a more praiseworthy work. The transition in 
each case to the succeeding limb of the story is as 
bald and rude as it can be; and the authoress 
seems to have absolutely no excuse for so deli- 
berate a violation of one of the most rational 
rules of composition. Nor can we look upon 
the introduction of Frank Wynter in the middle 
of the third volume with at all more lenient 
eyes. He comes in as an artificial stimulant 
when the story had begun to flag. It was 
necessary to do something to prevent the setile- 
ment of Honor and Uncle Gilbert till the re- 
quisite number of pages had been filled up. The 
jealousy “lay” had not been yet worked ; so 
that favourite device was called in, and not 
permitted to disappear till its work was accom- 
plished, and the third volume concluded. Now 
we are not so presumptuous as to assert that 
this was deliberately planned by the fair au- 
thoress ; that would be taking too much upon 
ourselves. But we would warn Miss Craik, as 
friends, that this is very much the appearance 
of the thing to the ordinary reader. Every 
character in a novel should belong to the story ; 
and none should be taken on, like an extra 
hand, just to help it over a difficulty. Let Miss 
Craik keep this law in mind ; it is one too con- 
stantly violated by the mass of novelists to make 
it worth while to say any thing at all about it 
in the majority of instances. But we think so 
well of Miss Craik as to hope she will not only 
excuse us for pointing out one of those defects 
which it is difficult for a beginner to escape, 
but also that she will do more—have the kind- 
ness, both to herself and her readers, to profit 
by it. 

Constructive deficiencies are not, however, 
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peculiar to any age or sex. We have now to 
notice errors which spring more directly from 
those two circtnstances. We cannot help 
thinking that the character of Edward Beres- 
ford is highly unreal. Young ladies who know 
little more of young gentlemen than what they 
can gather in the couzse of a ball-room conver- 
sation, or a romantic moonlight stroll, are not 
unnaturally prone to exaggerate the conse- 
quences of a lady’s unkindness. Far be it from 
us to provoke the enmity of the sex by denying 
the omnipotence of their charms. But—per 
Jovem—life is life. All that a man hath he 
will give for it. And, more than that, there is 
no class of men so openly despondent, nor so 
secretly sanguine, as rejected lovers—and the 
weaker the more sanguine. This, by the by, 
is a truth that holds good in many other walks 
of life as well as the myrtle groves of Paphos. 
Excessive hope is not the characteristic of a 
strong nature. He is strong who looks every 
possibility in the face, makes his dispositions 
calmly, and fights doggedly while there is a 
chance left ; but not when all chance is gone. 
Weak men, on the contrary, generally shut 
their ears to the truth—refuse to believe the 
evidences of their senses-—will never, to use a 
forcible vulgarism, “take no for an answer ;” 
but waste their lives in a pursuit as idle as that 
of the philosopher's stone, rather than incur the 
pain of acknowledging to themselves that the 
chase is hopeless. But independently of this 
consideratiou, we doubt if a truly weak man 
would ever commit suicide in such a case. 
Death is horrible, and it requires no ordinary 
strength of mind to bring a man to face it with 
calmness. But let us suppose this difliculty 
overcome—tlhiat, so far, despair has made the 
weak man strong; we have still the physical 
fear and the religious fear left—both strongest 
and the most diilicult to be shaken off in the 
weakest natures. Much is frequently attributed 
to the force of sudden and ungovernable impulses, 
But we do not believe in sudden and ungover- 
nable impulses in your ordinary decent, educated, 
clerical Englishman. Finally, therefore, the 
only supposition wpon which suicide from pas- 
sion is suiliciently probable to justify its use 
in fiction, is cither where madness is superin- 
duced, or where, in presence of a strong will and 
a keen sense of honour, there is a total absence of 
religious belief. 

The style in which the episode of Leslie and 
Mrs. Hammond is handled, shews the danger 
awaiting inexperienced performers in their 
treatment of such topics. Quite unconsciously 
and unwittingly, we are certain, has Miss 
Craik offended against the laws of taste. But 
it cannot be denied that there is something 
painfully coarse and rank in the narrative of 


the seduction. Passion—and it is hard not to 
use a still plainer word—is throughout so 
exclusively and obtrusively prominent in the 
lady’s behaviour, as to render her sudden change 
into the icicle of propriety she appeared at 
Riverston a very improbable metamorphosis. 

Of the warmth and durability of female 
friendships, Miss Craik must, of course, be a 
better judge than ourselves; yet the rupture of 
an engagement between a young lady and her 
aflianced, for words spoken by the latter dero- 
gatory to one of her married friends, certainly 
seems a quixotic excess of devotion. This, as 
well as the two or three previous faults we 
have indicated, all spring from inexperience, 
and imaginary views of the duties and realities 
of life. We do not say that we have exhausted 
the catalogue of errors even now; but it is 
sufficient, we hope, to have aroused Miss 
Craik’s attention to the class of faults against 
which she must be specially on her guard, 
without marking every one separately, like a 
schoolmaster correcting an exercise. 

The position of a governess, as described in 
the novel now before us, stands in strong 
contrast to the gloomy pictures presented 
to us in several recent works. If Miss Craik’s 
object has been simply to correct the balance, 
by running into the other extreme—or if only 
an amiable effort to soften down the miseries 
of a career which so many are compelled to 
adopt—she deserves our thanks and our sympa- 
thy. No doubt, such declamations against the 
behaviour of ladies of rank towards this class of 
dependants, as are contained for instance in 
Anne Sherwood, convey a partially unjust im- 
pression of aristocratic manners; and who- 
ever aids in rescuing any class in the commu- 
nity from the smallest fraction of unmerited 
reproach, muy be said to deserve our thanks. 
No doubt, too, it is possible that the pain and 
reluctance with which many young women 
force themselves to accept these situations, may 
be enhanced by such startling features of the 
wretchedness they will have to undergo; and 
we can appreciate the kindness of heart that 
would lead a young authoress to paint their 
future in such attractive hues as Miss Craik 
has shed around it. Dut for the absolute 
truthfulness of the representation, we fear we 
must prefer Anne Sherwood to Liverston. 
The former is certainly exaggerated ; but the 
latter is entirely abnormal. In the one, the 
governess’s miseries are above the average. In 
the latter, they stand in no appreciable ratio to 
even the lowest possible standard of disagree- 
ableness. The fact is, there are certain prac- 
tical inconveniences attending the position of 
either a tutor or governess, which, in the case 
of young people brought up as “gentle,” can- 
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not fail to be acutely felt. A governess or a 
tutor, belonging by birth and breeding to the 
same social class among whom their vocation is 
to be exercised, must feel themselves in a false 
position ; and we fear there is no help for it. 
A gentleman or lady without that first essential 
of a corresponding deportment—independence : 
an Englishman without that necessity to every 
Englishman’s  self-respect—his castle—young 
and high-spirited, but unable to talk of, much 
less indulge in, the pleasures of society, without 
incurring the charge of bad taste or presump- 
tion: the unfortunate youth or maiden, 
condemued for their parents’ sins or their own, 
to pursue a life of tuition—will, we mu-t 
warn them, encounter a life of perpetual annoy- 
ances, into which novels afford very littie 
insight. The lad, who gets but a pound a 
week at a merchant's office ; the scribbler, who 
scrapes together double by cheap literature ; 
the barrister, who starves in his chambers, 
can each look his fellows in the face, and is as 
good as they. The amount of his income is no 
matter to them. But the tutor or governess 
has no associates at all but those who feel that 
he or she is not one of themselves—but* those 
who know that her position is, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, the result of a descent 
in the social scale—but those who have con- 
spired to point out that position as the one 
most humiliating confession of poverty which 
English society affords. A person so situated 
can never wholly escape a sort of uneasy sus- 
picion, that either he or his friends must have 
done something wrong, or else he would not be 
there. These constitute the true miseries 
which embitter the tutorial career. Instances 
of direct insolence and oppression, we hope, are 
rare. The real sting is the publicity of in- 
feriority involved in it. No kindness or con- 
siderateness on the part of the employer can 
go far to remedy this. Visiters will go away 
aud say, How kind Mr. A. or Mr. B. is to his 
governess! But do they despise her one whit 
the less?) Notone. And so, while we cannot 
but feel that in point of incident a novel like 
Anne Sherwood is nearly as untruthful as 
Riverston, we must advise our readers that 
the tone of the former, and not of the latter, 
is the true one; and that no amount of 
illusion will ever convert the school-room into 
a bed of roses, nor rob the daily walk of its simi- 
larity to the treadmill, nor the dinner-party of 
its resemblance to a criminal investigation. 


From Miss Craik, a lady of whom we enter- 
tain great hopes, we pass to’ another? maiden 
candidate fur fame, the clever young authore-s 
of Summerleiyh Manor. By confining herself 
Within those limits which embrace her own 


experience, she has succeeded in producing a 
far less faulty work than Riverston. Summer- 
leiyh Manor ; or, the Brothers and Sisters, is, 
as the name denotes, one of those purely 
domestic stories of which Zhe Daisy Chain 
will be remembered as so favourable a specimen. 
Indeed, it will probably seem to many persons 
that Miss Young has been followed by the 
authoress of the present volume more closely 
than is consistent with originality. But it is 
very difficult in the present day to draw the 
line between fair and unfair imitation. Where 
one or two master hands introduce a new school 
of composition, imitation springs up, because 
the contemplation of these models has awa- 
kened in the reader a consciousness of cognate 
powers. But these various schools of fiction 
have become so numerous at the present day, 
extending over so wide an area of public intelli- 
gence, and grasping at once so many of the 
great social problems of the time, that every 
writer is in some danger of transgressing the 
law on this subject. Are we, then, to reject all 
but the few original creations ? This is an in- 
quiry we do not intend to pursue at the present 
oceasion. But we would suggest the difliculties 
of the position to all those persons who are so 
fond of detecting plagiarisms in literature. 
Certain we are, that by so doing the public 
would cut itself off from a wide field of enjoy- 
ment; and one of the books it would as cer- 
tainly be sorry to lose, is Summerleigh Manor. 
This story is one of that class which require to 
be done either extremely well or not at all. 
Summerleigh Manor is done extremely well, 
and we are contident will please all readers 
whom literary pedantry has not rendered in- 
different to the charms of simplicity and 
natural elegance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodward are persons of for- 
tune, who reside at the address which forms the 
title to the story. Their family consists of seven 
chillren—Alice, Henrietta, Margaret, Dora, 
Keene, Rupert, and Brian. The parents are 
worldly people; the mother the more so of the 
two. And the natural results of this training 
and nurture upon the different dispositions of 
their children, is worked out with considerable 
skill. Alice, the eldest, a girl of strong reli- 
gious feelings, but gentle character, is completely 
thrown into the background by the worldly 
system of her home. She is, however, fortunate 
enough to attract the admiration of a Captain 
Mordaunt, who makes her an excellent hus- 
band, and takes her away with him into 
Cornwall. The effect of her early training still, 
however, hangs about her ; and she is subject to 
fits of depression and despair, seriously injuri- 
ous both to her happiness and her usefulness, 
In Henrietta, mistaken education produces still 
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more bitter fruits. Pretty, lively, and witty, 
with a good and affectionate heart, she is per- 
suaded into marriage with a wealthy old man, 
partly in consequence of a previous disappoint- 
ment, but partly, it is to be feared, through un- 
affected admiration of wealth and rank. Next 
comes Margaret, the real heroine of the story. 
Her character is even, if possible, more fatally 
misunderstood than Alice’s had been. The child 
is in her way a genius. She has a fine taste for 
art, and considerable skill with her pencil and 
brush; but her devotion to these pursuits is 
regarded by the literal mama and prosy old 
governess as mere perversity, springing from a 
dislike to regular “lessons.” Her fate is still 
trembling in the balance ; her character is on 
the verge of being permanently ruined, and her 
talent crushed, when a Deus ex Machina de- 
scends to the rescue in the shape of a Mr. Massey, 
who points out to the parents that Margaret's 
rude sketches display real ability, and that she 
ought to be allowed to cultivate it. As Mr. 
Massey is a childless old relative, with a good deal 
of money to leave, his wishes must clearly be at- 
tended to. Mrs. Woodward begins to find out that 
“that child must have some talent after all,” 
though she cannot conceal her disgust when Mar- 
garet states, in answer to a geographical ques- 
tion, that Dublin is on the Shannon. But, on the 
whole, the acquaintance with Mr. Massey is the 
turning-point in Margaret’s career. He invites 
her frequently to visit him at his own house in 
the neighbourhood, to study his collection of 
pictures—introduces her to Duffryn Castle, 
which contains a fine gallery, and the owner of 
which, Lord Nairne, and his family, on their 
return from Italy, take a great fancy to Mar- 
garet, and opens up a new world to her imagi- 
nation. In this improved position we leave 
Margaret at the end of the volume, which, 
however, we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
is to be the end of the story. The fortunes of 
the younger members of the fwmily have not 
yet been touched upon. Dora, a genuine pro- 
duct of the Summerleigh soil, has, we are con- 
tident, a good many troubles before her. She 
is now a child, but pert, clever, pretty, and 
hard-minded. Of Rupert and Brian, the one a 
midshipman, the other an embryo emigraut, 
we hope to hear more; while Keene, the 
eldest son, will probably excite very consider- 
able interest in the majority of readers, and 
contribute no small share towards making 
them wish for more—to do which was, in Mr, 
Weller’s opinion, the crowning feat of literary 
composition. The charm of Summerleigh 
Manor consists in the ease and grace of the 
dialogue, and the amiable and affectionate spirit 
by which it is pervaded. There are no sur- 


‘prising situations ; no complicated intrigues ; 


no hair-breadth adventures ; no horrid crimes— 
with some or all of which the novel-reading 
public is wont to solace the dulness of the 
domestic fireside. Yet few readers will pro- 
nounce the story to be insipid, or the characters 
uninteresting. The authoress knows how to 
write with piquancy ; and the vivid truthful- 
ness with which her personages are presented, 
cause them to infect us with something of that 
gaiety which people like Keene and Henrietta 
carry with them in real life. It is seldom that 
an extract from a novel answers the end for 
which it is inserted. They can hardly ever be 
long enough, and for that reason we have for- 
borne to present any mutilated specimens of 
this young lady’s style. But we would espe- 
cially recommend a passage, extending from 
p- 105 to 115, as one of the prettiest domestic 
pictures we know. 


Between the two next authors on our list 
there is so marked a contrast, that we are glad 
of an opportunity of bringing them into juxta- 
position. Mr. Trollope isa genuine English- 
man; Mr. Reade has striven with some suc- 
cess to divest himself of his national charac- 
teristics. The one is like our old-fashioned 
ale—rich, strong, and mellow ; the other like 
cider—noisy, sparkling, and acid. The one is 
sensible, where the other is theoretical. The 
one is humorous, where the other is splenetic. 
The one is vigorous, where the other is violent. 
The one pleases us by the excellence of single 
scenes ; the other by the ingenuity of his plot. 
The one by his knowledge of life ; the other 
by his knowlege of the heart. The one we 
wish to know ; the other we are content to 
applaud. It will thus be seen that we allow 
very great merits to the author of White Lies, 
and confess him to be in some respects superior 
to Mr. Antony Trollope. We are indeed 
aware that, by a certain class of readers, he will 
be placed far above him. But we must own 
that the genial goodness and large nature 
which distinguish the author of Zhe Warden, 
have completely won us to his side. To say 
nothing of the fact that The Three Clerks, besides 
being an excellent novel, contains many admi- 
rable passages on more than one interesting 
public question. 

We will do all that our limited space permits 
to aid our readers in forming an opinion of 
their own. 

Henry Norman and Alaric Tudor are two 
clerks in the Weights and Measures Office. 
The first is what is ordinarily known in the 
world as a man of “sterling merit ;” but 
Alaric is a young man of brilliant talents. 
Both are acqnainted with a charming family 
who reside at Surbiton Cottage, near Hampton- 
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court, and consist of a widow lady, Mrs. 
Woodward, and her three daughters, Gertru:le, 
Linda, and Katie. At the opening of the 
story there is a sort of half understanding of a 
tender nature between Henry Norman and 
Gertrude ; and a species of mild flirtation going 
on between Linda and Alaric, which atfects 
the lady’s heart more deeply than the gentle- 
man’s. Katie is a mere child. Soon the two 
clerks are joined by a third, Alaric’s cousin, 
Charlie, who has an appointment in the Inter- 
nal Navigation Office, the clerks in which 
establishment have dubbed themselves the 
“ Infernal Navvies,” and support their charac- 
ters by a constant familiarity with public- 
houses, casinos, and singing-rooms. Charlie 
soon becomes one of them. “ A short bargee’s 
pilot coat and a pipe of tobacco were soon 
familiar to him; and he had not been six 
months in town, befure he had his house of call 
in a cross-lane running between Essex-street 
and Norfolk-street. ‘ Mary, my dear, a screw of 
birl’s-eye !’ came quite habitually to his lips ; 
and, before his first year was out, he had 
volunteered a song at the Buckingham Shades.” 
Charlie, in fact, bids fair to become an utter 
seapegrace, and there for the present we must 
leave him. The first thing which disturbs 
the serenity of Surbiton Cottage is the announce- 
meut of a competitive examination for a post of 
£600 a-year, to be filled up from among the 
clerks in the “ Weights and Measures.” Of 
eourse, Harry and Alsric are candidates, and 
this rivalry is the first interruption to their 
friendship. We should add, however, that 
Henry’s opinion of his friend has already been 
to some extent impaired, by the knowledge of a 
certain mining transaction in which Alaric 
has already been engaged. This incident, which 
occurs in one of the best passages of the whole 
book, we shall not detail here. 

The result of the examination is the success 
of Alaric, whose motto, “ Excelsior,” begins 
now to rule his conduct, to the gradual in- 
jury of his moral perceptions. But at first 
every thing is coweuwr de rose. Sir Gregory 
Hardlines, the chief of his department, takes 
him by the hand. Captain Cutwater, an old 
navy officer, with some money, staying at 
Surbiton Cottage, expresses the most benevolent 
intentions towards him ; and finally, the fair 
Gertrude, having nearly killed Harry Norman 
by her rejection of his offer, marries the sue- 
cessful rival, and is made Captain Cutwater’s 
heiress. The first act of the drama may now 


be said to be completed ; the remainder may 
be told more rapidly. After this point Harry 
and Linda fall comparatively into the back- 
ground, and our interest is concentred on the 
fortunes of the remaining four. Both Alaric 


and Charlie are assailed by temptations adapte 1 
to their respective characters, and both suc- 
cumb to the trial, though one of them is saved 
from the consequences of his folly before it had 
become irretrievable. Alaric’s tempter comes 
in the shape of a certain Hon. Undecimus 
Scott, an aristocratic swindler, who plays a 
very prominent part in the story. He it is 
who first of all infects the ambitious Alaric 
with a craving to find some royal road to 
wealth, and in time leads him on to the em- 
ployment of his ward’s money to feed their 
joint speculations. It is needless tu say that the 
ouly one who really profits by this arrangement 
is the Hon. U. himself. Alaric is made the 
seapegoat—is tried for breach of trust—con- 
victed—and sentenced, in consideration of his 
comparative moral guiltlessness, to only six 
mouths’ imprisonment. ‘This, however, is of 
course quite sufficient to pull him from 
the eminence he had gained—z. ¢., a commis- 
sionership of £1200 a year, and to consign him 
to exile for the remainder of his existence, 
Under this fearful trial his wife’s character 
shines with a brightness which prosperity 
would not have elicited ; and Alaric himself, 
when the worst is once known, becomes a man 
again—acknowledges his mistaken theory of 
lite, and makes a fresh start with a prospect of 
ultimate success and happiness. Charlie’s en- 
chantress is of a widely different character, 
appearing in the person of Miss Norah 
Geraghty, the fascinating barmaid of the “ Cat 
and Whistle,” Charlie’s “ house of call.” Norah 
is a good girl in her way, as well as a very 
pretty one, and is really in love with Charlie, 
who is as handsome and lively a young “ navvy ” 
as had ever darkened her door. Mrs. Davis, 
too, the landlady, takes her colleague’s part, 
and between them they are a great deal more 
than a match for poor Charlie, who is on the 
eve of being netted, when two circumstances 
oceur to retard, aud finally to avert, his ruin. 
One is, that he falls in love with Katie Wood- 
ward, saves her life when upset on the river, 
and discovers through Mrs. Woodward, who 
tells him he must not see her any more, that 
that young lady is equally attached to himself 
—the other, that he is arrested by a bailiff on 
the very evening when he had promised to 
come down to the “ Cat and Whistle,” and “ say 
the word he ought,” as Mrs. Davis expressed 
it, to the fair Norah. Some valuable time is 
thus gained; and, on his next visit to that 
shrine of Bacchus, he finds the whole house in 
a state of postnuptial rejoicing, the dark-eyed 
Hebe, tired of “ fall-alling,” another of Mrs. 
Davis's inelegant but expressive phrases, having 
that morning espoused the amorous Mr. Pepper- 
mint, a tradesman of the neighbourhood, a warm 
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man, and long time a suitor with the “most 
honourablest proposals” for a hand which it 
is allowable to call fair, even if it were not, as 
Charlie had observed, always clean. After this 
deliverance Charlie’s reformation proceeds ra- 
pidly. When the Infernal Navvies are sent 
adrift, he is lucky enough to be transferred to 
the Weights and Measures. Removed from his 
riotous companions, with an income sufficient 
to pay his debts, and support himself as well, 
and a rising literary reputation into the bargain 
(for Charlie has contributed to the Daily Delight 
since its first establishment), he is a very ditfer- 
ent man from the reckless and doomed spend- 
thrift who had been banished Katie Wood- 
ward's presence. The sequel all may guess. 
He gains his bride—becomes a distinguished 
author—and the curtain falls on a happy and 
charming family group at Surbiton Cottage. 


There are, doubtless, defects in Zhe Three 
Clerks as a story. The interest is too much 
broken up; and, in this respect, it contrasts 
unfavourably with White Lies. We would 
also suggest to Mr.'Trollope, that in the cardinal 
point of Alaric’s exposure his facts are rather 
loosely managed. For it is foolish to assert 
that a man in his position, with his connections, 
and his credit yet unimpaired, could not have 
borrowed four thousand pounds, which was all 
that he wanted, to make his defalcations good. 
Why, Harry Norman, who offered to give his 
note of hand for its payment in six months, 
had just come into the possession of a consi:ler- 
able landed estate! Is it to be supposed that 
he could not have had four thousand pounds for 
the asking? This is certainly an oversight of 
Mr. Trollope’s ; and we are rather surprised he 
should have been guilty of it, as carefulness 
and correctness are eminent features in his 
writings. In his characters we do not know 
that Mr. Trollope has been guilty of any slips. 
Perhaps Alaric’s conduct to Liuda is, to some 
extent, inconsistent with his idiosyncrasy. He 
was not the man to flirt for flirting’s sake, nor 
yet to be careless of other people’s feelings. 
Throughout we must regard Alaric as rather a 
fine character ; and, however led away by am- 
bition, we cannot reconcile any act of meanness 
with the disposition always attributed to him, 

Having thus alluded to the defects of this 
story, it now becomes our more pleasant task 
to dwell upon its merits. These are manifold, 
Of particular scenes—Alaric and Mr, Never- 
bend at the mine, Mrs. Val’s ball, the scene 
between Charlie and Norah at the “Cat 
and Whistle,” and the supposed death-led 
parting between him and Katie, have struck 
us as the most remarkable. The last two are 
especially excellent. The first, for a coarse but 


graphic Hogarthian fidelity, marked by that 
mixture of humour, satire, and goud-nature of 
which Thackeray is so fond. The second, for 
an exquisite pathos and purity, which, we are 
not ashamed to say, brought tears to our eyes ; 
aud which, we are bold enough to assert, Sir 
Walter Scott never has surpassed. To appre- 
ciate it, however, we must be thoroughly 
familiar with the characters concerned, and 
therefore we shall not choose this scene for an 
extract. 

Whether Mr. Trollope has ever made love to 
a barmaid himself we don’t know. But whe- 
ther he has or has not, and he might have 
been worse employed, the above scene must 
strike every reader as unmistakeably truthful ; 
and be it his imagination or be it his morals 
to which we are indebted for it, the result is 
equally acceptable. 

Among the characters Alaric Tudor, not- 
withstanding the slight inconsistency above 
alluded to, and the Honourable Undecimus 
Scott, are the two most highly finished. The 
former is, perhaps, as good a moral example as 
it is possible to present us with in a novel ; but 
on that head we shall have more to say pre- 
sently. Here is a man who, while bringing 
himself eventually under the grasp of the law, 
never for a moment forgets the distinction 
between right and wrong, never deliberately 
chooses the latter, never even loses the keen 
sensibility to honour, commonly supposed to 
be inconsistent with the class of offences which 
he commits. People are too apt to delude 
themselves into the belief, that while those 
perceptions and feelings still remain active 
within them, it is impossible they can fall. 
On the contrary, we believe the case of Alaric 
Tudor to be a very common one. Feeling 
alone is insufficient to preserve us from guilt, 
and nothing but the practice of self-denial, 
until that has become a regular hab?t, can insure 
our safety in the presence of strong temptation. 
This is, after all, but a homely truism. Self- 
denial! thinks the reader. Why, this is 
nothing but what I have known since I was a 
child; all this have I kept from my youth up. 
So doubtless thought Alaric Tudor ; so doubt- 
less have thought hundreds, whose friends and 
families now mourn their ruin. Genuine self- 
denial is the rarest of all virtues; sham self- 
denial the commonest of all shams. We sel- 
dom choose the less inviting of two courses, 
unless we have secret reasons, like the folks 
sworn at Highgate, for loving it the best. 

Of the other characters, Katie and Charlie are 
the two most interesting ; the former we think 
the most attractive, if not the best female por- 
trait which Mr. Trollope has yet drawn. 
Whether so much perfection is possible may be 
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doubted ; but it is very pleasant to read of. 
And Miss Katie, with her frolic grace, her 
beauty, tenderness, and wit, has left a pleasing 
impression on our minds, which will place our 
next half-dozen heroines at a great disadvan- 
tage. M‘Ruen the usurer is a very clever 
sketch, the type of a large class of birds of prey, 
resembling rather the owl than the eagle, con- 
tent with small victims, and very rarely, and 
with the greatest reluctance, appearing before 
the public. 

At the risk of being thought lypercritical, 
we would observe that Mr. Trollope’s style 
would be all the better for a little bracing up. 
He is apt to ramble ; though, when he thinks it 
necessary, no one can express himself in more 
forcible and idiomatic English. An extract we 
are about to give will afford an example of 
this. 

The moral of The Three Clerks must be 
tolerably obvious to our readers; and we 
have already pointed to it in our remarks wpon 
Alaric Tudor. But Mr. Trollope himself has 
two or three pages so germane to the matter, 
that we cannot resist the pleasure of quoting 
them :— 


Alas, alas, how is it that in these days such men become 
rogues? How is it that we see in such frightful and 
repeated instances the impotency of educated men to 
withstand the allurements of wealth? Men are not now 
more keen after the pleasures which wealth can buy than 
were their forefathers. One would rather say that they 
were lessso. The rich labour now, and work with an 
assiduity that often puts to shame the sweat in which the 
poor man earns his bread. The rich rogue, or the 
rogue that would be rich, is always a laborious man. He 
allows himself but little recreation, for dishonest labour 
admits of no cessation. His wheel is one which cannot 
rest without disclosing the nature of the works which 
move it. 

It is not for pleasure that men 


Put rancours in the vessel of their peace; 


nor yet primarily, for ambition. Men do not wish to rise 
by treachery, or to become great through dishonesty. 
The object, the ultimate object, which a man sets before 
himself is generally a good one. But he sets it up in so 
enviable a point of view, his imagination makes it so 
richly desirable, by being gazed at it becomes so necessary 
to existence, that its attainment is imperative. The 
object is good, but the means of attaining it—the path to 
the object. Ah! there is the slip. Expediency is the 
dangerous wind by which so many of us have wrecked our 
litle boats. 

And we do so now more than ever, because great ships, 
swimming in deepest waters, have unluckily come safe to 
haven though wafted there by the same pernicious wind, 
Every great man who gains a great end by dishonest 
means, does more to deteriorate his country and lower 
the standard of his countrymen, than legions of vulgar 
thieves, or nameless unaspiring rogues. Who has in- 
jured us so much inthis way as he whose name still 
Stands highest among modern politicians? Who has 
given so great .a blow to political honesty, has done so 
much to banish from men’s minds the idea of a life-ruling 
principle as Sir Robert Peel ? 

It would shock many were we to attribute to him the 
roguery of the Sadleirs and Camerons, of the Robsons 
and Redpaths, of the present day; but could we analyze 
causes and effects, we might perhaps do so with no in- 


justice. He has taught us as a great lesson, that a man 
who has before him a mighty object may dispense with 
those old-fashioned rules of truth to his neighbours, and 
honesty to his own principles, which should guide us in 
ordinary life. At what point ordinary life ends, at what 
crisis objects may be considered great enough to justify 
the use of a dispensing power, that he has not taught us; 
that no Sir Robert Peel can teach us; that must unfortu- 
nately be left to the judgment of the individual. How prone 
we are, each of us, to look on our own object as great, how 
ready to make excuses for receiving such a lesson for our 
guide, how willing to think that we may be allowed to use 
this dispensing power ourselves—this experience teaches 
us in very plain language. 

Thrice in his political life did Sir Robert Peel change 
his political ereed, and carry, or assist to carry, with 
more or less of self-gratulation, the measures of his 
adversaries. Thrice by doing so he kept to himself that 
political power which he had fairly forfeited by previous 
apposition to the requirements of his country. Such an 
apposition of circumstances is at any rate suspicious. 
But let us give him credit for the expression of a true 
belief; of a belief at first that the corn-laws should be 
maintained, and then of a belief that they should not; let 
us with a forced confidence in his personal honesty 
declare so much of him; nevertheless, he should surely 
have felt, had he been politically as well as personally 
honest, that he was not the man to repeal them. 

But it was necessary, his apologist will say, that the 
corn-laws should be repealed; he saw the necessity and 
yielded to it. It certainly was necessary, very necessary, 
very unavoidable, absolutely necessary one may say, @ 
fact, which the united efforts of all the Peels of the day 
could in nowise longer delay, having already delayed it to 
the utmost extent of their power. It was essential that 
the corn-laws should be repealed; but by no means 
essential that this should be done by Sir Robert Peel. 

It was a matter of indifference to us Englishmen who 
did the deed. But to Sir Robert Peel it was matter of 
great moment that he should do it. He did it, and 
posterity will point at him as a politician without policy, 
asa statesman without a principle, as a worshipper at 
the altar of expediency, to whom neither vows sworn to 
friends, nor declarations made to his country, were in any 
way binding. Had Sir Robert Peel lived, and did the 
people now resolutely desire that the Church of England 
should be abandoned, that lords and commons should 
bow the neck, that the Crown should fall, who can 
believe that Sir Robert Peel would not be ready to carry 
out their views? Readers, it may be that to you such 
deeds as those are horrible even to be thought of or 
expressed ; to me I own that they are so. So also to Sir 
Robert Peel was Catholic Emancipation horrible, so was 
reform of Parliament, so was the Corn Law Repeal. 
‘they were horrible to him, horrible to be thought of, 
horrible to be expressed. But the people required these 
measures, and therefore he carried them, arguing on their 
behalf with all the astuteness of a practised statesman. 


So far from the end justifying the means, it 
often happens that in great affairs the means 
are more important than the end. ‘lhe end, 
be it good or bad, is finite, and terminates with 
itself; but the means become a precedent, and 
may affect countless generations. The end 
again is often something material ; while the 
means influence our moral part, and come into 
contact with principles. 

Finally, Mr. Trollope’s remarks upon the 
civil service are ingenious, if not ‘practical ; 
though why they should not be practical we 
confess we should be puzzled to explain. We 
have, however, an instinctive feeling that, if 
ever destined to be realized, they will remain 
unpractical for the present. Mr. Trollope, 
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whether consciously or otherwise, has hit upon 
the radical point, which renders both the army 
and the civil service so difficult to reorganize. 
The fact is, that actually, whatever the former 
may be verbally, these are pot PROFESSIONS in 
the same sense in which medicine, divinity, 
and law are professions. We are just begin- 


ning faintly to apprehend the necessity of 


making the army one; and no doubt that 
also is the right remedy for the civil service. 
The army grew up under a state of things in 
which almost the last thing for which an 
officer served was his pay. The army was a 
service of honour, set apart for a particular 
class, The moment we throw it open to all 
classes, and say that a man shall be employed 
according to his merit, that moment we con- 
vert it into a pecuniary profession. If this is 
to be done effectively, and that it must be done 
somehow is pretty well agreed, the officers’ pay 
must be raised. And this is exactly what Mr. 
Trollope says of the civil service, Turn it 
into a profession, with its judgeship and 
bishopric in the distance, and a comfortable 
income in the foreground, and we shall soon 
have an efficient service. To this end he 
would have every civil appointment, perhaps 
even those which involve a seat in the cabinet, 
certainly all others, filled up exclusively 
from the civil service, as judges are from the 
bar, and bishops from the clergy. This plan 
certainly has the merit of simplicity ; but we 
fear it is rather too sweeping for the cautious 
British intellect. But the fact is, that if Jolin 
Ball is determined to abolish patronage, ne- 
potism, and their consequent ills, he must dip 
his hand in his breeches pockets. If his ser- 
vants are not to be taken exclusively from a 
class which could afford their sous a hundred a- 
year, or so, iv addition to Juhn’s niggardly 
stipend, that stipend must be increased. Men 
must have some commensurate motive for 
entering the civil or any other service. ‘There 
is nothing intrinsically charming about quill- 
driving from eleven to four every day. It 
must be made either convenient or profitable. 
Under the old system it was convenient. 
Convenient to “genteel families” to have a 
son whose abilities were unequal to the bar, 
whose scholarship or morals were unsuitable 
to the church, and whose pocket forbade the 
army, to be placed in an office where he could 
earn enough for his pocket-money and tailor, 
live at home, and mix in good society without 
troubling his family any further. If this sort 
of thing is to be stopped, we must clearly find 
some other inducement. Who would embrace 
virtue herself, says the satirist, if you remove 
the reward? Certainly no one would embrace 
the civil service, But the country just now is 
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in a state of virtuous wrath at evils entirely of 
its own creation, and demands that these shall 
cease, while shrinking from the cost of pro- 


viding any thing better in their place. What 
is to be the end we cannot venture to prophesy, 
In the mean time, we are very happy to wel- 
come and give a hearing to any feasible scheme, 
and Mr. Trollope’s is certainly among the best 
that has yet been proposed. 


White Lies is written with that brisk pugna- 
city of tone for which most of Mr. Reade’s works 
are so remarkable. He cocks his hat at the 
public, and talks like a man who suspects the 
world generally of an intention to insult him, and 
so is determined to be beforehand with them. 
This moral peculiarity, combined, as it would 
seem, with a natural taste for what is extrava- 
gant, contorted, and obtrusive, has gradually 
betrayed him into a style which goes far to 
neutralize the effect of his uncommon dramatic 
power. It is a great mistake to suppose that, 
in order to engage public attention, an 
author must adopt some eccentric mode of 
expression. Such will repel quite as many as 
it attracts, and of those whom it attracts, will 
disgust as many as it pleases. Mr. Reade is 
evidently of a different opinion, and has found 
his reward in about one-half the popularity 
which his talents would otherwise have gained 
for it. 

The story of White Lies is admirable. How 
far Mr. Reade may have been indebted to a 
French original we do not care to inquire. 
He has proved before that he can write a good 
story. In the present case we have an old 
chiteau in Brittany, in which resides the 
Baroness De Beaurepaire, and her two daugh- 
ters, Laure and Josephine. The baron had 
lately been killed in La Vendée, and had left his 
estate heavily mortgaged. A heavy fine im- 
posed by the republicans completed the family 
embarrassmeuts; and at the opening of the 
tale they are living in a condition of concealed 
pauperism, subsisting principally on the pro- 
duce of their garden, and the small contribu- 
tions of the tenants. The elder girl, Josephine, 
had three years before entered into a clandes- 
tine engagement with one Camille Dujardin, 
a young man of good family, but a soldier in 
the army of Napoleon. Owing to an accident 
he was supposed to have deserted to the enemy ; 
and Josephine, compelled under protest from 
her own heart to believe her lover a traitor, 
regards him as dead, and herself as released 
from the promise. Under these circum- 
stances she becomes the wife of M. Ray- 
nal, commandant of the district, rather to 
please her mother and save the family property, 
than from any other motive ; but her husband 
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is obliged to leave her on the very morn- 
ing of the wedding, in consequence of pe- 
remptory orders to join the army in Egypt. 
As the newly-made husband rides out of the 
town of Frejus, where the wedding had taken 
place, Camille Dujardin walks into it. Of 
course he had not been a traitor, but only a 
prisoner, and now presents himself penniless and 
squalid before the governor of the town, to 
vindicate his honour and claim the reward of 
his sufferings. This is soon done—Camille is 
made a colonel, and hastens to lay his laurels 
at the feet of Josephine. But we must here 
stop to point out a very gross anachronism into 
which Mr. Reade has fallen, and of which he 
ought to be ashamed. Dujardin is said to have 
been wounded and taken prisoner, and is repre- 
sented returning from his captivity on the very 
day when Raynal sets out for Egypt. Is it 
possible Mr. Reade can be ignorant that the 
French had finally evacuated Egypt before the 
Spanish war began? to say nothing of the 
fuct, that Camille’s misfortune is stated to have 
occurred even three years earlier than Raynal’s 
departure. Such negligence is unpardonable ; 
and we are rather surprised that no notice 
has been taken of it elsewhere. But, to 
return to the story. The reappearance of 
Camille is a fearful trial for Josephine. But 
in a little while intelligence is received at the 
chateau of Raynal’s death, and shortly after 
Josephine is secretly wedded to her first love. 
But now the same thing happens to Raynal 
#s had previously happened to Camille— 
the intelligence of his death was false ; and he 
writes to Beaurepaire to apprise them of his 
safety, and to announce that the period of his 
return is uncertain. After a fresh series of 
shocks, Camille leaves his wife, or no wife, and 
joins the army of the Rhine. Before Raynal’s 
return Josephine is delivered of a son, still 
kept a secret from the baroness; and the 
night before her departure for Paris, on the 
plea of ill health, Raynal arrives suddenly at 
the chateau, and proceeds, in company with 
Edouard Riviere, the lover of the younger sis- 
ter, to take the family by surprise. Unfortu- 
nately they stumble on a secret chamber, in 
which Josephine and Laure are engaged in rock- 
ing the cradle. The baby is discovered. Laure, 
to screen her sister, declares it is her own ; 
and now Edouard, in his turn, rushes dis- 
tracted from the chateau. Raynal is again 
obliged to leave Beaurepaire before he has time 
to learn the truth. He is, however, persuaded 


by Edouard that Camille is the seducer of 
Laure ; and he sets out for the Rhine, deter- 
mined either to make him marry her, or kill 
him. In the short interview between the two, 
Camille is utterly mystified. 


He refuses to 


marry Laure, and a hostile meeting is resolved 
on. Before it can take place, however, Camille 
has to lead a forlorn hope, and is a second time 
falsely reported dead. Raynal carries the 
intelligence to Josephine, who then breaks out 
with the whole truth. Raynal behaves with 
magnanimity—Edouard’s despair is healed— 
Camille comes to life again—and every body is 
made happy. 

It is the narrow escape which they all had 
from being rendered equally miserable, through 
the means taken by the two sisters to prevent 
their mother from being harassed, which points 
the moral of the story, as it is the means them- 
selves which furnish it with aa title. The two 
leading “ white lies” are told by Mdlle. Laure. 
The first, is her denial to Raynal before his 
marriage with her sister, that the latter had 
ever been in love; the second, her adoption of 
the child. The first, in leading to the marriage, 
produced all the subsequent misery, and did no 
good, for Raynal had made up his mind to act 
with equal generosity towards the baroness, 
whether her daughter accepted him or not. 
The second nearly caused the suicide of Jose- 
phine, a fatal duel between Dujardin and Ray- 
nal, and the lengthened misery of both Laure 
herself and Edouard. This deception, too, as 
was shown by the consequent conduct of Nay- 
nal, was not wanted ; and the lesson is, that it 
is wiser always to be brave than to be cowardly, 
and that such misplaced devotion as Laure’s is 
as likely to injure as to benefit those in whose 
behalf it is exhibited. 

The skill with which this story is worked 
out cannot be too highly praised. There is 
one leading centre of interest round which all 
the incidents revolve, always kept in due sub- 
ordination, but never losing their distinct 
features. The characters of the two young 
ladies are excellent. Edouard Riviere is also 
very true to nature; and on the whole we 
may fairly say, that in point of plot and cha- 
racterisation White Lies is one of the best 
novels of the day. But then come those in- 
superable blemishes already noticed—a pert 
and irritable egotism, and a thoroughly meretri- 
cious style, which cause almost more offence 
than the narrative does pleasure. We are 
bound to give a few specimens of these faults. 
And here are some. Mr. Reade says of Louis 
XVI., “ He could neither concede with grace 
nor resist with cannon ;” this is a false antithesis. 
At p. 13, vol. i, he says, “ Laure had watched 
her, «.e., Josephine, keenly and closely formonths. 
It was her feelings, her confidence, the little 
Laure wanted ; not her secret. That lay bare 
already to the shrewd young minx ; I beg her 
pardon—lynx.” This is pert and childish vul- 
garity, P. 25, vol. i, he says, “ For a man 
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of genius spits men of talent by the score ;” this 
illustration is exceedingly nasty, and exceed- 
ingly faulty : there is no excuse for it. P. 146, 
vol. i, “The moment our heroines, who, in 


that desperation which is one of the forms of 


cowardice, had hurled themselves on the foe, 
saw they had caught a Chinese and not a 
Tartar, flash—the quick-witted poltroons ex- 
changed a streak of purple lightning over the 
abashed and drooping head, and were too lion- 
esses of valour and dignity in Jess than half a 
moment.” Was ever bombast equal to this 
bombast ? A rather longer passage is the follow- 
ing description of Laure after she had claimed 


the child :-— 


These were not words—they were electric shocks. 

The two arms that gripped Laure’s arms were paralyzed, 
and dropped off them: and there was silence. 

Then the thought of all she had done with these three 
words began to rise and grow and surge over her. She 
stood, her eyes turned downwards, yet inwards, and dilat- 
ing with horror. 

Silence. 

Now a mist came over her eyes, and in it she saw indis- 


tinetly the figure of Raynal darting to his wife’s side, and 
raising her head. 

She dared not look round on the other side. She 
heard feet stagger on the floor, She heard a groan, too 
but not a word. 

Horrible silence. 

With nerves strung to frenzy and trembling, acute ears, 
she waited for a reproach, a curse—either would have 
been some little relief. But no! a silence far more 
terrible. 

Such specimens might be multiplied very 
considerably. We cannot flatter ourselves that 
Mr. Reade will pay much attention to our re- 
marks. But we cannot fail to regret seeing a 
good writer throw himself away so lamentably. 
Mr. Reade probably fancies that all this spat- 
terdash is a sign of energy, and strength, and 
truth. It is a far greater sign of weakness, 
and sometimes seems to indicate an unconscious 
fear on his own part, that if he were not dis- 
agreeable he might possibly be dull. We do 
not think he would ; and therefore do heartily 
beseech him to lay aside this offensive and im- 
pertinent manner, and adopt the literary garb 
of ordinary English authors. 
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Ir has now been formally announced by the 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, to the 
Court of Proprietors of the East India Com- 
pany, that it is the intention of her Majesty’s 
Ministers to propose to Parliament, as soon as 
it meets again, a bill for the purpose of placing 
the British East Indian dominions under the 
direct authority of the Crown. This being so, 
it will be expected that a Review which has 
taken so active a part hitherto as this has 
done, in the discussion of Indian affairs, should 
express its views upon the subject of the pro- 
posed change. This we purpose therefore doing, 
in the present article, at as great length as our 
limits will allow. At the same time we shall 
endeavour, as much as possible, to avoid mixing 
up in the discussion any thing that relates to 
personal or party questions. We shall not 
consider whether, if the Double Government is 
to be abolished, the present premier is the 
fittest person to whose hands the abolition of it 
could be intrusted. Nor shall we go into the 
objections that have been raised to the con- 
ferring greater powers on an Indian minister 
of the calibre of Mr. Vernon Smith. We shall 
not think it necessary to guard the public 
against the fallacy of supposing the Company 
alone to be responsible for the present state of 
India ; or of thinking that, by the extinction of 
its authority, the past acts of all concerned in 
the administration of it will be condoned. 
These are points which may he safely left to 
the Legislature, and we have not the slightest 
doubt they will receive ample treatment at 
its hands. It is not to be supposed that either 
House of Parliament will feel disposed to ab- 
dicate its functions, because the principle of 
transferring the government of India wholly 
to the Crown, be one that in itself may be 
deserving of assent. But our duty we conceive, 
in reference to the subject, is bounded by 
narrower limits. The late mismanagement of 
India under the system of a Double Govern- 
ment has been largely exposed by us, and the 
principle of a single responsible executive has 
been strenuously advocated by us through- 
out. What we intend therefore to do, is to 
confine ourselves to explaining how the system 
of Double Government arose, and the wisdom, 
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the justice, the necessity of it, at the period 
when it commenced. We shall further show 
that the general principles of polity followed 
by the ministers who first established it, must 
have induced them now, had they been now 
living, to propose a transfer of the whole 
powers singly to the Crown. The reasons 
which justified the introduction of a system of 
Double Government in the outset, are precisely 
the reasons why it now should cease. 

The Double Government is, by many in this 
country, supposed to be a mysterious plan of 
ruling India, and devised in a Machiavellian 
spirit, after the miscarriage of Fox’s India bill, 
by Mr. Pitt. But nothing can be more incorrect 
than the supposition. The principle of the 
Double Government, or, in other words, of a 
mixed action of the Crown and of the Company 
in the affairs of India, was a plain and simple 
necessity, arising naturally out of circumstances, 
and did not originate with Mr. Pitt atall. He 
it was who first erected the separate depart- 
ment called the Board of Control; but the 
principle on which that Board was established, 
had been introduced and acted upon some years 
before, under the premiership of Lord North. Nor 
were Mr. Pitt’s alterations in all cases improve- 
ments; for Lord North’s scheme had the 
advantage of much greater simplicity, while it 
gave powers to the Crown in respect to a most 
essential point, which the act of Mr. Pitt 
resigned. This was the making the appointment 
of the governor-general and council subject to 
the King’s consent, and reserving to his Majesty 
alone the power of recall. It would be impos- 
sible to overrate the beneficial influence which 
these provisos must have exercised over the 
proceedings of the Company, if they had only 
been maintained ; they were very ill supplied 
by the more complex, but less effective, machi- 
nery contained in the bill of Mr. Pitt. Indeed, 
the more we contemplate the legislation of 
Lord North upon the subject of India, the 
more we are struck by the vast superiority of 
it, as far as it went, over every thing that has 
emanated from the Government or from Parlia- 
ment since. It preserved all the legitimate 
rights of the Directors, while it secured a 
proper control over them in regard to nearly 
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all matters in respect to which control over 
them had then become legitimate on the part of 
the Crown; and, at the same time, the sim- 
plicity of the arrangement was such as to leave 
hardly any thing to desire, but that it should be 
fully and fairly carried out. The only fault in it 
was, that it made no effectual provision for 
meeting the obstructions that in practice the 
Directors were sure to raise up; though such 
power of obstruction would have been greatly 
limited in a system which left the nomination 
of the governors and councils, and the power 
of recalling them, almost exclusively to the 
King. It is not too much to say that in all 
else—in all that relates to the government of 
India, and the administration of justice there— 
the acts passed in Lord North’s time were far 
more in accordance with the true principles of 
government than any that have been enacted 
in later times. ¢ 

The legislation of Lord North upon India 
was confined to, as it arose from, the necessity 
of the case. The monstrous proceedings of the 
Company's servants in India, had made it 
essential to restrain them within the limits 
of the law; a supreme court of judicature, 
therefore, was established at Caleutta for the 
purpose, on the model of the courts at West- 
minster Hall. The transformation of the 
Company from a mere trading corporation into 
a body holding considerable dominions, had 
rendered it necessary to make a corresponding 
change in the position of the persons to whom 
it had delegated its rule. They now exercised 
sovereign powers, and these they could only 
exercise fittingly as the representatives of the 
supreme head of the state. A governor- 
general and council therefore were appvinted, 
consisting, in the first instance, partly of ser- 
vants of the Company, and partly of men 
selected by the Crown, who were all named in 
the act ; and it was ordered that, while future 
governors-general and councillors were to be 
chosen by the Company, the appointment was 
in each case to be subject to the consent of the 
King. They were also made irremovable except 
by his Majesty, upon representation of the Court 
of Directors for the time being. But while a 
veto was thus given to the Crown over the 
political appointments of the Company (to 
which, if no names that were satisfactory to 
the King were submitted to him, he might 
appoint himself); and, while the great officers 
80 appointed were irremovable except by the 
Urown, the nomination of all the Company’s 
other servants was left exclusively to tle 
Directors, without any claim to interference on 
the part of the king or his ministers in any 


shape. 
Throughout the whole of the law of 1773, 


the first of those standing in the list of acts 
at the head of this article, the same sagacious 
and discriminating spirit reigns. It was 
necessary to give the governor-general and 
council the power of framing regulations, and 
inflicting fines and forfeitures for the breach 
of them ; but it was at the same time requisite to 
place due checks upon the exercise of a power 
so vast. It was therefore ordained that it 
should not extend to making any rules, or 
ordinances, or regulations that were repugnant 
to the laws of the realm; and it was further 


enacted that no regulation whatever should be 


valid until it had been registered and published 
with the approbation of the judges in his 
Majesty’s supreme court. Then, again, it was 
essential that due control should be exercised 
by the Crown, not only over the political ap- 
pointments of the Directors, but over the 
political acts of their nominees, and themselves 
as well. And this, too, was provided for by the 
new law, the distinction between the Company 
as a political body and as a trading body being 
still preserved. Thus, all the letters and 
advices of the Company on the subject of its 
commerce were left to be dealt with as the 
Directors pleased; but it was enacted that 
copies of all received by them, relating in any 
way to its revenue, should be forwarded to the 
lords commissioners of the Treasury, and 
all relating in any way to its civil or military 
affairs, or government, to one of the principal 
Secretaries of State. The germ thus formed 
of the Double Government found further ex- 
pansion in the subsequent act, introduced by 
the same minister in 1781. For the 21st of 
George IIL, c. 65, enacted, that not only were 
copies of all letters and advices received by the 
Directors to be forwarded to the King’s min- 
isters, when they related in any way to the 
revenue and civil or military affairs or govern- 
ment of the Company, as well as copies of all 
their replies, but that they should be governed 
by such instructions as they should receive 
from his Majesty by one of his principal 
Secretaries of State, in so far as related to their 
transactions, or those of their several governors 
and councils, with the country powers in India, 
and the levying war, and making peace. By 
this clause the same absolute power was con- 
ferred on the Crown, over the acts of the 
Directors in relation to these matters, as was 
afterwards given by the act of Mr. Pitt to the 
Board of Control. 

By this latter act passed in 1784, a Board 
was formally established, to whom copies of all 
those letters and advices received by the 
Directors were to be transmitted, which had, 
under Lord North’s bills, been sent to the 
lords and commissioners of the Treasury, and 
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to one of the principal Secretaries of State. But 
while this Board was directed to be formed of 
six privy councillors, the principle of Lord 
North’s legislation was adhered to, by its being 
enacted that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as representative of the Treasury, and one of 
the principal Secretaries of State, should always 
be of the body ; in their absence only the senior 
remaining member was to sit as president of the 
Board. In practice, however, the two former 
ministers ceased to take any further part in 
Indian matters than necessarily appertains to 
the Cabinet at large ; and the president of the 
Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, 
or, as it is popularly called, of the Board of 
Control, exercised thenceforth solely those 
powers which had heretofore been divided 
between the Treasury and the Secretaries of 
State. 

The change rendered necessary a correspond- 
ing change in the forms under which the duties 
were to be conducted ; and many details had to 
be provided for which will be found set forth 
in the act. With these, however, we have no 
concern at present, as they have little or no 
bearing on the present question; for this 
regards not so much the mode and form of the 
Crown's interference in the affairs of India at 
the period, as the extent to which it lawfully 
went. 

The act of Mr. Pitt, besides altering these 
details, proceeded somewhat further than the 
previous acts of Lord North had done, though 
still in the same direction, except in relation 
to the point before alluded to, and another 
which we shall shortly mention. ‘Ihe distinc- 
tion between the Company’s rights and fune- 
tions as a political body, and its rights and 
functions as a mercantile corporation, was still 
kept up. In regard to the former, interference 
was carried further to this extent, that while 
the power of the minister was continued 
absolute in respect of matters concerning the 
levying of war or the making of peace, or 
treating or negotiating with any of the native 
princes or states, he was also intrusted with 
the right of altering, to any extent he saw fit, 
the despatches proposed to be sent by the 
Directors to their governments abroad, in 
reference to all other affairs in any way relat- 
ing not to their commerce, but to the civil 
or military government or revenue of the 
British territorial possessions there. As re- 


gards the former class of cases, the Board of 
Control had merely to send secret orders and 
instructions to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, ordered by the same bill to 
be appointed by them, and these the Secret 

mimittee were compelled at once to transmit 
to India, with orders for the execution of them, 


but without disclosing them to the Court of 
Directors itself. And the replies of the 
governments of India were to be sent in the 
same manner, sealed to the Secret Committee, 
who were to transmit them to the Board. As 
regards the ordinary class of cases touching the 
civil or military government or revenue, the 
despatches received from, and proposed to be 
sent to India, were to be submitted to the 
Board by the Directors at large, who were 
required to pay due obedience to, and be 
governed and bound by, the orders and direc- 
tions which they might from time to time 
receive from the Board. In the event of the 
Board’s sending any orders and instructions to 
the Directors, to be by them transmitted to 
India, which in their opinion did not relate to 
the civil or military government or revenue 
of India, then they might apply by petition to 
his Majesty in Council, who was to decide 
whether such orders or instructions did or did 
not relate to the civil or military government 
or revenue of India, and the decision thus 
given was to be final and conclusive. 

So far the tendency of Mr. Pitt’s bill was to 
aflirm and extend the principle that had been 
inaugurated by Lord North; but in the two 
points in which he deviated from the policy of 
that statesman, he opened the door to much of 
the mischief that has attended the working of 
the Indian government in later times. Under 
Lord North’s plan, as we have explained, the 
nomination of the governors and councillors 
by the Directors had been made subject to the 
consent of the Crown, and the Crown alone 
had the power of recall. A1l that the Directors 
could do, if dissatisfied with them, was to 
submit «a representation, applying for their 
removal to the King. But under Mr. Pitt’s 
bill the exclusive power of appointing the 
governor-general and governors and councillors 
was vested in the Directors, and they had, con- 
currently with the King, the power of recall. 
His Majesty and the Court of Directors were 
equally empowered, each without consulting the 
other, to recall or remove the existing or any 
future governor-general or members of his 
council, or any of the governors and members 
of the councils of the other presidencies or 
settlements in India, or any other military 
or civil servants of the Company whatever. 
The other material point in which Mr. Pitt 
deviated from the principle laid down by Lord 
North was, that, instead of making the Crown’s 
instructions final, and directing them to be 
at once obeyed, he required the commissioners 
for the affairs of India, in regard to all matters 
saving those disposed of through the Secret 
Committee, to furnish the Directors with their 
reasons in writing for differing with them as 
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to the despatches to be sent; and in the same 
way authorized the Directors to make further 
representations to the Board, with a view of 
removing its objections if they pleased. Thus 
was laid the foundation for that eternal cir- 
cumlocution, in reference to Indian affairs, 
which brings every thing to a stand-still to 
which the Directors are opposed ; that is, every 
thing relating to improvement and reform. 

The system introduced by Mr. Pitt, of allow- 
ing the Directors to name their governors and 
council without making the nomination subject 
to the consent of the King, continued till the 
renewal of the charter in 1815, when the 
approval of the Crown was made a necessary 
preliminary to the appointment of governor- 
general and governors ; but the Directors had 
still the absolute nomination of all the coun- 
cillors, till the “Act to provide for the Go- 
vernment of India” passed in the year 1853. 
The power of recall has never been taken from 
them, and was exercised, greatly to the in- 
dignation of the Duke of Wellington, in Lord 
Ellenborough’s case. Nor is the force of the 
Duke’s objection to such a power resting in 
such hands to be by any sophistry removed, 
For, as his Grace justly observed, the Directors 
were thus enabled to pass sentence on a great 
public functionary, in respect of acts, all the 
most important of which had been founded 
on instructions which had been sent to him 
from the Board of Control through the Secret 
Committee, and not through themselves. Thus, 
of all these instructions, and the correspond- 
ence and documents relating to them, the 
Directors were necessarily wholly ignorant. 
They made themselves therefore the judges of 
conduct, the reasons for which they could know 
nothing of, unless on the supposition that the 
Secret Committee had violated their oaths. If, 
in all save its commercial functions, the 
Company was to be placed strictly under the 
control of the Crown, it followed surely that 
the nomination of all the great political officers 
of India should be made, as Lord North had 
made it, subject to the approval of the King. 
It also followed that they should only be re- 
movable, as the same minister's bill had enacted, 
on the representation of the Directors, by the 
Crown. 

In the same way, the other principle adopted 
in Mr. Pitt’s act, was a most unwise one, of re- 
quiring the Indian minister to give his reasons 
in writing for any alteration he might order in a 
Directorial despatch ; and still more unwise was 
it to allow the Directors to question the propriety 
of the alterations he so ordered, in a similarly 
written representation, to be returned to him 
with the despatch. The result has been eternal 
correspondence between the Directors and the 
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Indian Board, which successive legislation has 
rather encouraged than checked ; till at last the 
Indian minister has become practically almost 
powerless when the Directors choose to raise ob- 
structions in his way, except in regard to the 
business falling within the scope of the Secret 
Committee, where he is absolute still. 

As to other matters, they may write him 
endless papers in defence of their opinions, aud 
compel him to do the same in defence of his 
own; thus wasting the time in words that 
ought to be devoted to action, instead of com- 
plying, as they ought to do, with his instructions 
on the spot. Nay, more, they have now especial 
means of thwarting him whenever they may 
affect to consider his instructions to relate to acts 
beyond his proper province to control ; though 
nothing ought really now to be so, seeing that 
the Company’s whole despatches now relate to 
its civil and military government and revenue 
only (the subjects in respect to which control 
was specially vested in the minister), its com- 
merece having long since ceased. In such case 
of supposed excess of authority, the successive 
acts of Lord North and Mr. Pitt afforded a 
ready solution of the difficulty, by leaving it 
to the decision of the King in council, whether 
the minister was acting within his powers or 
not. But modern legislation has thrown addi- 
tional difficulties in the way of speedy or 
harmonious action on any other terms than a 
complete surrender of his opinions by the presi- 
deut of the India Board, whenever the question 
is one in which the personal feelings or in- 
terests of the Directors are at all mixed up. 
For by the Act 3rd and 4th William IV., 
passed on the expiration of the charter in 
1833, it was enacted that whenever such dif- 
ference arose it should be decided, not by the 
King in council, but by a special case, as 
agreed on by the president of the India Board 
and the Directors, being sent to three or more 
of the judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
for their opinion, whose decision was to be 
final, 

It would be difficult to imagine how any two 
branches of the executive administration could 
work together efiiciently, under such an inge- 
nious invention for giving vitality to the 
obstructive powers of each towards the other, 
when they happened to disagree. But if the 
result would necessarily be so injurious to the 
progress of public business between any two 
separate departments of the administration, 
where the nature of the duties brought them 
often into collision, how completely must it 
fetter all independent action, when the depart- 
ments are wholly independent of each other, as 
these are; the head of one being a servant 
of the Crown, and the head of the other the 
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representative of the proprietors of India stock 
—these latter having nothing whatever in 
common with the Queen’s government, and 
their representatives being wholly independent 
of it, as they are of Parliament also. It is 
the fashion with some people in the present 
day to talk of the advautage of checks upon 
the administration of the affairs of India, and 
to pretend that the check on it entailed by 
the Double Government, is not more unreason- 
able than the check involved in what they are 
pleased to call the Triple Government, in the 
shape of King, Lords, and Commons, who con- 
trol affairs at home. But such persons do not 
apparently perceive that the cases are not anala- 
gous. In the first place, the checks upon the 
Crown in the shape of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, aresimply legislative checks ; for these 
do not take any part in the actual administra- 
tion of affairs. If they did, there is no one but 
must see that the government of the country 
would come to a stand-still very soon. In the 
second place, the constitution has placed limits 
to these checks, in a shape that finds no simili- 
tude in the conduct of Indian affairs. If, for 
instance, the House of Lords were to pass the 
bounds prescribed by the good sense of the 
nation, there would be speedily found a remedy 
in a new creation of peers ; while the Com- 
mons are controlled in their opposition also by 
the knowledge that the the Crown can appeal 
to the country, and would appeal successfully, 
if they should similarly exceed the limits which 
the requirements of good government may 
impose. But, in respect to India, the case is 
different. There no such means of dealing 
with the body impeding the action of the mi- 
nister exist. The minister cannot neutralize 
the opposition of the Directors by increasing 
their number by men pledged to a different 
course ; and he cannot dissolve them, for they 
hold their appointments virtually for life, and 
are wholly independent of his will. The only 
means of influencing them, and of securing 
harmony in working, is to yield to them in all 
that touches their personal interest, in order to 
secure their hearty co-operation as to the rest ; 
and this has been the real system followed, with 
few exceptions, from first to last. 

All government, we know, is largely made 
up of compromises ; but it would be difficult 
to conceive a system of compromises more 
disastrous, more degrading, and more corrupt 
than this. No nation that had the slightest 


regard to either its honour or its interest, 
would knowingly tolerate it for a single day. 
While the result of making the patronage the 
private perquisite of the Directors, has been 
to fill the services with their relatives and 
nominees ; the consequence of the irresponsible 
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power vested in them as to the measures of the 
government, has been to remove from the 
Indian Board all means of improving the 
services, or of exercixing over them an effective 
control. If the public service of England is 
filled with the relatives of those who have 
successively held office here, the public services 
in India have been equally flooded with the 
relatives and connections of the Directors to the 
most remote degree. But here there is a com- 
pensating power, which greatly neutralizes the 
effect of such nepotism that exists not there. 
No party in England, for instance, has an 
eternal lease of office, and the result is a more 
even distribution of pl:ces throughout the 
rival political sects. Nor could a government 
long hold it that confined its patronage within 
too narrow bounds. Then, again, though the 
minister may nominate to a place, there is 
some guarantee for the nominee’s fitness for the 
duties, in the knowledge that, if the person 
be unequal to them, the abuse of patronage 
will certainly be exposed—exposed so as to 
ensure his removal, if not by the govern- 
ment, by their successors when it falls into 
the hands of opposing chiefs. But while the 
first object of the Directors is to cram the services 
with their relatives and connections, and to 
turn the nominations that remain to them, after 
these are provided for, to the most profitable 
uses to them personally that they can ; their 
second has always been to maintain the value 
of this patronage, by placing every obstacle 
in the way of the curtailment of Indian salaries, 
the reform of Indian abuses, and the extension 
of Indian employment to those who would seek 
to obtain it through any other channel than 
themselves. The true reason why progress of 
every kind has been checked in India, lies not 
in its inadaptability for improvement, but in 
the fact that it would be impossible to carry 
on the government of a greatly improved em- 
pire with such instruments as it suits the in- 
terests of the Directors to provide. Under 
such a state of things these would soon sink to 
their natural level, and the increasing know- 
ledge that is being daily obtained regarding 
India, shows more clearly than reams of argu- 
ment what that level ix. That there are bril- 
liant exceptions, and men who would do honour 
to any system of nomination, is true; but the 
same may be said of the worst government 
that ever existed in the world. | It is the mass 
one must look to in such cases ; and, taking the 
Indian services in the lump, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the majority of those 
holding responsible civil offices there, are men 
whose existence in any similar appointment 
would be simply impossible, under any other 
system of government upon earth. 
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The relation of the Indian minister to the 
Company remained pretty nearly on the 
footing upon which it was placed by Mr. 
Pitt's bill of 1784, until the renewal of the 
charter in 1813. The intermediate enactments 
were all confirmatory of the principle which 
Mr. Pitt had in the outset adopted, though 
they were not without importance as to details. 
The 26th George III, c. 25, removed all 
doubts as to the intention of the minister, to 
leave the absolute power of nominating the 
governors and councils of the several presi- 
dencies to the Directors, without requiring the 
approval of the King. The 28th George LIL, 
c. 8, enacts that the Board of Control is not 
to alter the despatches of the Directors, so as 
to compel them to give a larger extraordinary 
allowance or gratuity to any of their servants 
than the original draft of the despatch pro- 
posed, thus placing the power of reward 
exclusively in the Directors’ hands. 

The 33rd of George IIL, ¢. 52, passed in 
1793, renewed the Company's term of govern- 
ment for twenty years. ‘There were several 
clauses in it affecting the details of the Board 
of Control; but the great principles of its 
relation to the Court of Directors remained 
unchanged. The power of nominating to every 
office in India, that of governor-general included, 
was left with the Company ; and the Company 
retained, as did the King, the right of exercising 
singly the power of recall. The rules relating 
to the transmission of despatches through the 
Court of Directors or Secret Committee, con- 
tinued as they before stood ; with perhaps more 
specific licence as to remonstrance on the part 
of the Directors in respect to the former, and 
consequent means of obstruction, than appeared 
in previous acts. The seniority system in the 
services was rigidly enforced, and disobedience, 
or neglect to execute the instructions of the 
Court of Directors, on the partof their governors 
or servants abroad, was made a misdemeanor at 
law. An important check was placed by the 
new act upon the maladministration of justice 
by local justices of the peace ; all convictions, 
judgments, orders, and other proceedings, had, 
made, or pronounced by, or before them, being 
made removable by writ of certiorari into the 
Courts of Oyer and Terminer for the Presidency, 
in the same manner as such convictions, judg- 
ments, &e., by justices of the peace at quarter- 
sessions in England, are removable by writ of 
certiorari into the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
This clause further affirmed a great principle, 
than which none was more strenuously insisted 
on by the earlier legislators for India ; namely, 
that our fellow-countrymen there should ever 
possess the benefits of English law. It is 


a principle, however, which, since the renewal 
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of the charter under the Whig administration 
of 1833, has been daily more and more departed 
from ; till the question has become a subject of 
battle between the independent European 
community and the government, that can only 
end in the latter’s receding, or in the former 
sooner or later bringing matters to an issue that 
every friend of India and of England must 
deplore. 

In 1797 Recorder’s Courts were established 
at Madras and Bombay, and in 1800 the 
former was enlarged into a Supreme Court, on 
the model of that established in 1773 in 
Bengal. Anticipating events a little, we may 
add that there was made a similar enlargement 
of the Recorder’s Court into a Supreme Court, 
in the year 1823, at Bombay. Nothing can 
show more clearly the spirit in which Lord 
North, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Liverpool acted, 
than their thus conferring this inestimable boon 
of competent and independent tribunals, after 
the model of those at Westminster, on each 
dependency successively, as it rose sufliciently 
in importance to make an independent judiciary 
necessary for its protection and defence, In 
every such instance, also, the check upon the 
power of the local governments was continued, 
which was involved in compelling them to 
obtain registration in the Supreme Courts for 
the regulations they might frame before these 
should be valid or of legal effect. Nothing 
indeed can be plainer that it was the inten- 
tion of these statesmen to bring the whole of 
India eventually within the jurisdiction of 
such Supreme Courts. And there was every 
thing to encourage the plan in the joy with 
which they had been hailed, alike by Europeans 
and natives, wherever they had been established. 
The enormous and rapid industrial and social 
development that has taken place where such 
protection has been afforded against the 
arbitrary seizures and oppressions of the Com- 
pany and their servants, compared with the 
stationary or retrograde condition of the other 
parts of India, shows how essential it is to the 
cause of order and progress that their influence 
and jurisdiction should be extended, as widely 
as circumstances will admit. 

The legislation of Parliament on India, 
between the years 1800 and 1813, was of no 
particular importance as concerns the Double 
Government. The only act worth notice in 
this respect was the act 51st of George IIL, 
c. 75, on the subject of the expenses of the 
Board of Control, and rendering illegal the 
restoration of dismissed officers of the Com- 
pany to the service without its sanction. In 
1813, the act continuing the government of 
India in the hands of the East India Company 
for a further term of twenty years was passed, 
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It introduced a great many important changes 
relating to ecclesiastical and educational matters, 
and trade, besides giving to the India Board 
some additional powers over the Indian revenue, 
amore extended right of access to the Company's 
books and records, and a greater control over 
the grant by the Directors of annuities and 
gratuities than it had previously possessed. 
But, in other respects, the position in which the 
Board of Control stood to the Company was 
left pretty much as it had been before. 

One point in the act of 1813 it is material 
to notice, because it shows in a very marked 
manner how rigidly the British government 
and the British legislature still adhered to 
thoxe great principles which had hitherto 
guided them, in regard to the maintenance of 
the legal rights of the independent British 
community in India. As the new law abo- 
lished the Company’s exclusive trade with 
that country, reserving to it a monopoly of the 
China trade alone, there was reason to suppose 
that this class would soon receive a large 
accession, in the shape of persons drawn from 
Great Britain to India, to engage in commerce 
or business of other kinds. As regards those 
who might reside at the presidencies, they 
would, of course, be subject in regard to ail 
matters whether civil, or criminal, to her 
Majesty’s Supreme Courts ; but, in respect of 
those who might go to dwell in the Mofussil 
or interior, provision had to be made. On the 
one hand, it was clear that they must be 
brought in some shape within the reach of the 
only tribunals upon the spot; while, on the 
other, it was but due to them that the !egis- 
lature should preserve to them, as British-born 
subjects, their constitutional rights, Under 
the following plan both objects were attained. 
It was enacted that, in cases of assault or 
forcible entry, they should be answerable to the 
Company’s courts, whose powers, however, 
were not to extend beyond the imposition of a 
fine, and that not exceeding five hundred rupees. 
Even in such cases, if they deemed them- 
selves aggrieved, they had conferred on them 
the immediate power of obtaining redress, by 
causing the conviction to be renioved by writ of 
certiorari into her Majesty’s Supreme Court. 
In the same way they were made subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Company’s judges, when 
they resided in the interior, in civil cases 
which arose within such jurisdiction. But 
an equal safeguard was afforded them, in 
regard to these cases, also, by a clause enacting 
that they might appeal to her Majesty’s 
Supreme Courts of Judicature against the 
decree, instead, as was the case with natives, to 
the Sudder Dewanny Court. With these wise 


and effectual provisos against the possibility of 


suffering from the tyranny or incompetence of 
the Company's tribunals, our countrymen 
residing in the interior of India had every 
reason to be satisfied ; while native complain- 
ants or suitors against fhem could have no 
reason to object to the benefits of English law 
being secured to them, considering that the 
benefits of their own laws, the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan, had been so fully secured to them- 
selves. Indeed, no natives ever have objected 
to so obviously an equitable and natural 
arrangement. The only persons to cry out 
against it were the civil servants of the Com- 
pany; and the true cause of their objection was, 
not that the natives suffered from it, but that 
it rendered them powerless to abate the inde- 
pendence they detest, or to avenge the exposure 
of their incompetence and misgovernment, 
which the European settlers in India are 
unable to blind themselves to, and seldom 
hesitate to proclaim. 

From 1813, till the period of the renewal of 
the Company's lease of power in 1833, the 
acts passed by Parliament, affecting in any 
way the constitution of the government of 
India, were as follows :—There was an act 
passed in 1813, to declare the validity of the 
Indian government's authority to levy duties 
and taxes ; another explaining and confirming 
the restriction on the power of the Court of 
Directors to grant gratuities without the ap- 
proval of the president of the India Board ; 
and a third, regarding the limits of the towns 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the grant:ng 
letters of administration by the Supreme 
Courts, and the pensions to be given to retiring 
judges. In 1823 the act was passed for the 
establishment of a Supreme Court at Bombay, 
on the plan of those before erected at Calcutta 
and Madras, and to which similar powers and 
jurisdiction were accorded. Then came a 
further bill, authorizing the erection of a Re- 
corder’s Court at Singapore, to be presided over 
by a barrister to be selected by the Crown ; a 
second act upon the subject of the appointment 
of juries in the East Indies ; and a third, re- 
garding the making of justices of the peace 
there. This conferred the power of appoiut- 
ment on the several governors in council, 
instead of leaving it with the Supreme Courts, 
upon the nomination of the several governors 
in council, as was the law previously. The 
new law further enabled the grand juries to be 
selected from persons not being Christians, to 
whom the functions had been before confined. 
There was a fourth act regarding 
appeals from the Indian tribunals, whether 
Crown or Company's, to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. These acts, 
which will be found enumerated in their proper 
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order at the head of this article, embrace all 
that passed, material for the legislator on the 
future government of India to peruse, between 
the renewal of the charter in 1813, and the act 
continuing to them the government of India 
for the further term of twenty years, that was 
passed under the Whig administration of 1833. 

The Whigs, whatever talent they may have 
exhibited in other matters, have certainly not 
shone in the laws they have framed for the 
government of our Eastern empire. It would 


be difficult, for example, in the whole history of 


parliament, to find any thing so conspicuous 
for injustice and absurdity as Fox’s India 
bill. Had he proposed boldly to abolish the 
Company as a political body, and confined its 
operations in future to commerce, there would 
have been some sense in the decision, Equally 
consistent with reason would it have been if 
he had determined that it should be entirely 
swept away; the government of India being 
transferred to the Crown, and the trade with 
India and China made free. But the course he 
took was one that was wanting alike in the 
wisdom or the justice of either plan. For 
while he proposed that the Company should 
continue to act, both as a political and as a 
trading body, he at the same time transferred 
the whole management of its concerns to a board 
of commissioners, and a board of assistant di- 
rectors, all to be named by parliament, or, in 
other words, by himself. ‘To suppose that the 
sovereign would consent to delegate to a minister 
that was obnoxious to him, the means of render- 
ing his power permanent, was to suppose a degree 
of passive imbecility in him, which he had never 
shown. But this was a trifling matter com- 
pared with what the enactment unfolded in 
respect to the Company itself. As regards the 
sovereign, the chief sting of the measure lay in 
circumstances of an accidental kind. Had the 
minister really possessed his confidence, and 
not been forced upon him by a coalition of the 
leading parties in the House of Commons, the 
apparent interference in the bill with the royal 
prerogative might have been allowed by the 
Crown ; for there was nothing, in itself, more 
derogatory to the royal authority in naming the 
first commissioners in the act, than there had 
been in naming the first governor-general and 
council in the bill of 1773, that had been 
carried through by Lord North. 

But the opposition of the Company rested 
on wholly different grounds. They were not 
simply a political body; they were also a 
corporation carrying on the whole Indian trade. 
This commerce was conducted, not with the 
public money bat with their own. Nothing, 
therefore, but an act of deliberate confiscation 
could transfer their capital to the hands of any 


but those whom they had nominated to the 
charge of it themselves. From the Directors, 
who managed their affairs at home, down 
to the senior and junior merchants and factors 
and writers who superintended them abroad, 
the right of nomination lay, on every principle 
of justice, with them, and not with the Crown, 
Under no other condition could their commer- 
cial concerns be carried on. In regard to their 
political powers as the rulers of India, they 
were rightly deemed amenable to the head of 
the state ; and this amenability had been duly 
provided for in the previous enactinents of Lord 
North. In the same way, it was but right 
that in their purely political appointments, as 
those of the governors and councils of the 
various presidencies, they should be equally 
subject to the control of the Crown; and that 
had also been provided for in the law as it 
then stood. But that all their purely commer- 
cial dealings, and the appointment of all their 
agents to conduct these, should be handed over 
bolily to the nominees of the minister, was as 
incompatible with justice as it was with 
common-sense, 

In regard to these matters they had ever 
been left free. They had themselves subscribed 
the capital they traded with; they were the 
sole gainers if their commerce went well, and 
the sole losers when this state of things was 
reversed. They could never therefore, on any 
principle of equity, be deprived of all control 
over their capital and dealings, and the nomina- 
tion of their commercial servants, as Mr. Fox 
proposed. The political powers of the Company 
might, we repeat, have been wholly taken away 
by him, and the government of India entirely 
transferred to the Crown. Their peculiar com- 
mercial privileges might also have been abolish- 
ed by him, as soon as the term for which they 
had been granted by charter had run out. But 
the attempt to compel them to carry on their 
trade by means of agents appointed by the 
minister, thus vitually confiscating their capital 
to his use, was fairly stigmatised as an outrage 
upon public justice, and an invasion of private 
property such as had never before been heard 
of in these realms. The whole commercial 
body sided with them, as did every one who had 
a regard for either public or private rights ; the 
common-sense of the nation revolted at the 
proceeding, and Mr. Fox’s bill was of course 
thrown out. 

The next effort of the Whigs at legislating 
for India, was the act introduced by them on 
the expiration of the charter in 1833. Ii, in 
the bill of Mr. Fox, they had set all regard to 
the plainest rights of the Company at defiance, 
they erred in the act of 1833 entirely the 
other way. 
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The leading provisions of the act of 1833 
(8rd and 4th of William I'V., c. 85), as far as 
they relate to our present subject, were as 
follows :—The whole of the rights and interests 
of the Company in the Indian territories, and 
al) their territorial and commercial, real and 

mal assets, and property whatsoever, sub- 
ject to the debts and liabilities then affecting 
the same, were placed at the disposal of Par- 
liament by their consent; but the govern- 
ment of India was to be continued to them for 
a further period of twenty years. Their right 
to trade as an exclusive company was for ever 
abolished ; and their right to trade even in eom- 
mon with the other subjects of the Crown, was 
suspended as long as the government of India 
should continue in their hands. far @ com- 

tion for the change thus effected in agree- 
Pent with them, a uniform dividend on their 
eapital stock of ten and a half per cent. per 
annum was to be paid to them, out of the 
revenue of India, till their stock should be 
redeemed ; and this stock was not. to be sub- 
ject to redemption for forty years. When re- 
deemed, £200 sterling were to be paid to 
them for every hundred pounds stock—an 
excellent bargain for them as their stock then 
stood ; for about £180 was the market value 
of it at the time, if we remember rightly, 
whence it speedily rose to about £240 after 
the plan became known. The Directors and 
Proprietors thus made an enormous gain at the 
very outset of the proceeding, which there was 
no real occasion for according them, as, by the 
terms of their charter, their tenure of India, 
and their right to all their trading privileges, 
had legitimately expired. Of course, the 
Abject of the ministers was to buy off the Par 
liamentary opposition which the India House 
eould have conjured up; and, having once 
begun in the way of yielding, there was no 
limit to the concessions that they made. In- 
stead of abolishing the Company, as in the 
outset they talked of doing, they made it more 
absolute over India than ever; while, at the 
same time, taking away from it all that check 
upon the abuse of power, which, under the 
previous arrangement, their pecuniary interests 
had provided. 

Thus, thougk the Company’s right to trade 
was abolished, and all its property, in return 
for the above concessions, as to its dividend and 
capital stock, vested in the Crown, it still was 
left in possession of the whole patronage of 
India as completely as it had been before. 
That patronage, as we have already explained, 
had been secured to it previously, on the equit- 
able principle that it should be allowed to nomi- 
nate the agents employed in its business, out 
of the profits of which both its dividends and 


the salaries of those agents were paid. The 
reason of the rule had now ceased to exist, but 
the rule itself was with strange inconsistency 
retained. In the same way, the power of the 
Board of Control over all the Directors’ de- 
spatches, except those which passed through the 
Secret Committee, had been limited, because the 
Company had an interest in such matters co- 
extensive with that of the Crown. But now that 
this interest was wholly terminated, they were 
still invested with the same functions, which 
were either ludicrously out of place in the hands 
of the Directors under the new arrangement, or 
had been before most improperly withheld from 
the Crown. The same principle, which so 
jealously withheld from the minister all title to 
interfere in the patronage of India as long as 
India belonged to the Directors, should have 
equally excluded the Direetors from all share, 
except as subordinates, either in patronage 
or the government of it, now that it was no 
longer theirs in any shape or way. It was 
idle to say that the patronage would have in- 
ereased the Crown’s influence too greatly; for 
there were plehty of ways of placing sufficient 
restrictions on the use of it, or arranging other- 
wise for the distribution of it, if the Legislature 
had so willed. In any case, the Directors could 
have no greater claim to it than any other 
body or bodies in the country. And there 
was this great reason against their continuing 
to hold it, which applies to all cases involving 
considerable political changes, that they were 
the least likely men in the kingdom to give 
fair play to the working of the new order of 
things. . 

In the points in which the new system 
touched them, they soon showed, by the use to 
whieh they put their power, how completely 
this would prove to be the case. The new ar- 
rangement established, for instance, that it 
should be lawful for any natural-befn subject 
of his Majesty to acquire and hold lands in 
India ; and the Directors have taken care to 
make this enactment a dead letter ever since. 
The new law declared that no one should be 
disabled from holding any office or employment 
under the Company, by reason of his place of 
birth, or descent, or colour ; but the Directors 
refused to allow the proviso to be earried into 
effect, when the President of the India 
Board appointed a native to a writership, in the 
dispensation of that portion of the patronage 
which, by courtesy and custom, though not by 
law, is relinquished by the Directors to the 
Board of Control. Again, the act of 1833 


appointed a kind of competitive examination 

of the candidates for Haileybury; it being 

ordered that four should be nominated for every 

one to be admitted, the latter being directed to 
G 








be the one who passed his examination best 
But very shortly afterwards the Directors pro- 
cured an act to be passed, allowing the India 
Board and the Directors conjointly, to suspend 
the operation of this law during pleasure ; and 
to the great convenience of the Directors, who 
had destined their sons and nephews to the 
civil service, it remained suspended till the 
civil service patronage was swept away. 

To show how little the ministry of 1833 were 
guided by any fixed or known principles what- 
ever in their settlement of the Indian ques- 
tion, it may be sufficient to adduce their en- 
actment as to the Proprietary Court. It is 
perfectly well known that the proprietors of 
India stock had always had in their hands ex- 
clusively the election of the Directors, simply 
because the funds the latter had to trade with 
and to manage belonged exclusively to the 
proprietors themselves. It was on this ground 
that Fox's bill was justly styled a bill of 
confiscation, as it took away. this right, inherent 
in all ownership, to vest it in Parliament in the 
first instance, and eventually in the Crown, 
But the very principle which made it utterly 
out of the question to deprive the proprietors 
of this right while the funds in the hands of 
the Directors belonged to them, made it equally 
incongruous that they should still retain it, 
when all their interest in these funds had 

away to the Queen. In the one case 
they had a clear title to the nomination ; and, 
their interests being largely at stake, there was 
some guarantee that they would exercise the 
trust with care. For if the Directors whom 
they elected proved unfitted for or untrue to 
their duty, they would themselves be the suf- 
ferers ; it was their own dividends that would be 
depreciated, their own capital that would be 
squandered away. But when their dividends 
were secured to them at the uniform rate of 
two anda half per cent., whether the affairs of 
India were managed well or ill, and the re- 
demption of their capital stock was equally se- 
cured at £200 sterling for every hundred pounds 
stock, whether India should prove bankrupt 
or the reverse, the only incentive to a proper 
election and supervision of the Directors ceased. 
On the contrary, the greater the mismanage- 
ment the more their chance of gaining some- 
thing in the general scramble which such mis- 
management begets) What other company's 
affairs would be better looked after if their ca- 
pital was, under all circumstances, assured to the 
proprietors by the nation, and their dividends 
fixed by it at an inyariable rate per cent., 
which could, by no apathy or misconduct on 
the part of the Directors, be lessened, and by 
no industry or ingenuity of theirs increased } 
The arrangement held out a positive induce- 
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ment to misgovernment ; is it. wonderful that 
it followed as cause is followed by effect ? 

Thus was removed the great controlling 
power which in former days had kept Directors, 
and sometimes even Ministers, in awe, and 
which had acted as the regulator of this vast 
and complex machine. The Court of Proprie- 
tors, which had at one time been crammed at 
each meeting with retired Indian celebrities of 
enormous wealth, with great city magnates, and 
with not afew menof mark in political life, ceased 
altogether to be attended, and the voice of re- 
monstrance was no more heard within its 
walls. Where hundreds of men of note in the 
nation had met in stormy debate, a nonentity 
or two had now the whole field to themselves, 
Why, indeed, should any proprietor possessed 
of sense, or proper spirit, waste his time and 
breath about matters in regard to which he is 
powerless, and which practically concern him 
no longer in any shape? But thev, on the 
other hand, why still delegate the power of 
nominating the rulers of India to this body, 
when it is plain that it can care as little about 
the way in which it exercises that power, as it 
does about the way in which it uses or neglects 
its power of speech? ‘The only motive to the 
exercise of the right of election at all, under the 
present system, must almost necessarily be a 
motive that is corrupt. 

The greatest change, however, made by the 
act of 1833, and one which has had a more 
malign influence on events in India than any 
other, was the clause which destroyed the 
whole foundations upon which the rights of 
the independent European community had 
rested, and has kept them in a state of fermen- 
tation, ending in the most violent disaffection, 
ever since. This was the clause which enacted 
that the governor-general in council should 
haye power to make not merely regulations 
but laws, that were to bind, not only the 
Company’s Courts, but his Majesty’s Supreme 
Courts of Judicature at the several Presidencies 
as well. Laws, moreover, that were not to be 
dependent as heretofore for their validity 
on the judges consenting to register them; 
but were to be as binding as Acts of Parlia 
ment, whether approved of or disapproved of 
by those eminent persons who had hitherto 
been the guardians of all the rights and 
liberties of Englishmen under the Company's 
rule. There was a certain vague reservation 
made, to be sure, in the bill; but, as might be 
expected, it proved quite futile as a check. 
This was, that the laws to be so passed were 
not to be such as affected any prerogative of 
the Crown, or the authority of Parliament, or 
the constitution or rights of the Company, 
or any part of the unwritten laws or constity- 
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tion of the United Kingdom, whereon might 
depend, in any degree, the allegiance of any 
person to the Crown, or its sovereignty, or 
dominion. There was a further clause, that if 
the Court of Directors, with the consent of the 
Board of Control, should disallow any such laws 
or regulations, the governor-general should at 
once repeal them. But this last proviso only 
made matters worse, by giving the Directors 
greater power over the people of India, and 
more especially the independent European 
community there, and their courts of justice, 
than would have been given them if it had 
been left altogether out. For it was as a pro- 
tection against the Directors themselves and 
their servants, that the various Supreme Courts 
had been specially established, and all regula- 
tions declared invalid that were not admitted 
to registry by the judges of them, The only 
laws, therefore, that the Directors were likely 
to disallow, were those that were favourable 
to the maintenance of such court’s jurisdiction, 
for these they would consider the most adverse 
to themselves. 

In regard to other matters, the changes were 
not such as to require any special notice here. 
Agra was to be raised into a fourth presidency ; 
but by the 5th and 6th of William IV., c. 52, 
this clause was repealed, and a lieutenant- 
governor without a council was authorized to 
be placed over it instead. A law member of 
the council of India was to be appointed by 
the Company, subject to the approbation of the 
Crown, at a yearly salary of ten thousand 
pounds, Lord Macaulay was the first person 
nominated, who is chiefly known in India for 
the preposterous code which he gave birth 
to, and for the manner in which he succeeded 
in exasperating the feelings of the independent 
European community there. This he effected 
by his famous or rather infamous Black Acts— 
by his hostility to English law, which amounted 
toa positive monomania—and by hiseager efforts 
for the destruction of the palladium of British 
rights in India, the Supreme Courts, It were 
needless to add that, with all his talents, it 
would have been impossible to select a man 
more unfitted for the office he filled. 

The legislation by Parliament between the 
renewal of the Company’s lease of power in 
1833, and the termination of it in 1853, was not 
very extensive, nearly all the laws affecting 
India that were made in the interim, being 
made by the governor-general in council there. 
The chief acts passed by Parliament on the sub- 
Ject, were those repealing the clauses in the act 
of 1833 relating to Agra, and to the nominations 
to Haileybury, that we have before alluded to; 
an act confirming certain rules for pleading in 
her Majesty’s Supreme Courts of Judicatare ; 


and another, regarding dropped and abandoned 
appeals to the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council from the Sudder Dewanny Courts in 
India, 

With the provisions of the Act 16th and 
17th of Queen Victoria, c. 95, of course, all are 
familiar; it is the act for continuing the 
Company’s government, passed in 1853. The 
principal changes introduced by it were, that, 
instead of renewing the Company’s lease of: 
power for a fixed term of years, it merely con- 
tinued them in possession as trustees for her 
Majesty until other provision should be made. 
It reduced the number of the Directors to eigh- 
teen, and ordained that at the outset three, and 
eventually six, of the body should be appointed 
by the Crown, who should be persons who had 
been at least ten years in the serviceof the Crown 
or of the Company in India, It further enact- 
ed that, of the Directors chosen by the proprie- 
tary, six should always be persons who had 
resided for at least ten years in India, but 
need not have been in the public service there. 
Certain alterations were made in the periods 
for which the Directors were elected ; and their 
salaries were increased somewhat, if the paltry 
sum received by them can be dignified with the 
name. The nomination of civilians and assis- 
tant-surgeons was taken away from them, those 
offices being thrown open to public competition ; 
and theappointmentof the members ofthe several 
councils was made subject to the approbation of 
her Majesty, as was also that of the Company’s 
advocate-general, whose office is of the nature of 
that of attorney-general here. Certain altera- 
tions were made in the salaries of the higher pub- 
lic functionaries, and a law reform commission 
was authorized to be appointed by her Majesty 
in England, to consider the recommendations as 
to the reform of judicial establishments, judicial 
procedure, and laws of India, which had been 
sent home by the law commission appointed 
under the last Charter Act to sit in India. 
For making laws in India, a legislative council 
was to be established at Calcutta, consisting of 
the Governor-General and the Council of India, 
with one member from each presidency, and 
lieutenant-governorship (to be appointed by 
the governor or lieutenant-governor of it, 
from among persons having been or being in 
the civil service of the Company, and who had 
so served for ten years), the Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta, and one of the 
other Judges of the Supreme Court. The 
Governor-General might further be empowered 
by the Directors, with the consent of the 
Board of Control, to select two other persons, 
who had been ten years in the service of the 
Company, to be legislative councillors under 
the act. The Governor-General, and his offi- 
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cials, had thus a permanent majority bestowed 
on them, of, in the one case, seven, and in the 
other case nine to two. 

The position in which the Board of 
Control stood to the Company, remained in 
all its leading essentials unchanged. There 
was the same principle of leaving the whole of 
the patronage of India to be the private per- 
quisite of the Directors, who, no longer having 
any interest in the good government of India, 
could only be likely to job it away in the most 
flagrant nepotism, as they have done, or turn 
it to their personal profit in other shapes. There 
was also the same concession to them of the 
sole power over the purse of India, after the 
reason on which that concession had been ori- 
ginally grounded had entirely passed away. 

But all the other anomalies were trifling 
compared to the placing such vast legislative 
powersin such irresponsible hands, as were given 
by the acts of 1833 and 1853. If in the 
earlier days of the Company, when they had 
some stake in India, and something to lose by 
the disruption of the ties that bind it to the 
mother country, it had been held by the wisest 
of our statesmen to be most dangerous and un- 
constitutional to give them any powers, whether 
legislative or judicial, that were not strictly 
limited by the machinery of the Supreme Court 
—<dvubly dangerous, and doubly unconstitu- 
tional was it to give such power to them now, 
when they had so many motives to abuse the 
prerogatives intrusted to them, and so few to 
restrain them from such misuse. The men that 
were thus made lawgivers and masters over the 
royal tribunals, were the very men whose early 
and uniform violation of all law had occasioned 
those tribunals to be erected for their espe- 
cial control The excesses of the Company's 
civil servants in India were the single ground 
that had caused Parliament to provide the 
safeguard against them afforded by the Supreme 
Courts ; yet to a packed body, composed almost 
exclusively of those civil servants, the power 
was now intrusted of altering the constitution 
of those Supreme Courts at pleasure, and super- 
seding their jurisdiction whenever it interfered 
with themselves. The wise and excellent re- 
strictions upon the abuse of power by the Com- 
pasy’s government in India, which the sagacity 
of a North, a Pitt, and a Liverpool had pro- 
vided, were thus wholly thrown aside ; and the 
government of India was not slow to avail it- 
self of the monstrous engine thus placed at its 
disposal, to overbear successively every consti- 
tutional right. 

The British-born subjects of her Majesty, 
who had been induced to take up their abode 
there on the faith of being allowed to 
with them the shield of English judicial tribu- 


nals and English laws, were speedily made 
amenable absolutely to the Company’s district 
courts of justice in regard to all minor cases, 
They were deprived of that power of appeal 
to the Supreme Courts against the illegalities 
of the Company’s courts, and their civi- 
lian, and Hindoo, and Mahomedan judges, 
which the previous Acts of Parliament had be- 
stowed. The thin edge of the wedge being 
thus driven in, no time was lost in trying to 
rive the fabric of their liberties completely, and 
the Black Acts, for depriving Englishmen of 
the benefit of English Jaw and English judges 
in all cases, were again introduced. The violent 
commotion occasioned by the proposition on its 
first being made, caused its abandonment for 
the moment ; but, before the present outbreak 
commenced, this attack on British rights had 
been revived, with what result the reader of 
the Vew Quarterly and of the Indian newspapers 
of the period must know. Then, again, while 
the Company’s magistrates and judges had pre- 
viously been liable to actions in the Supreme 
Courts for damages when proved to have ex- 
ceeded their jurisdiction, this check upon them, 
that equally exists in England, was abolished. 
The effect of this was seen in the scandalous 
case of Mr. Thomas, which has been more than 
once brought forward by Lord Clanricarde in 
the House of Lords. In that instance, though 
a native, who had been most unjustifiably dealt 
with by a Company’s magistrate, had recovered 

es against him in the Supreme Court at 
Madras, the verdict was set aside for want of 
jurisdiction, under the act of immunity which 
the Indian government had thus passed. But 
why go to India in search of instances, when 
the House of Commons was so lately occupied 
with one in the case of Meer Jaffir Ali Khan 
Buhadoor of Surat? A native nobleman, found 
by the House to have been dealt with in a 
manner wholly inconsistent with every principle 
of law or equity, and yet proved at the same 
time to have been debarred from any proceed- 
ing whatever by an Indian government's Act. 
For this law declared that the dealings of its 
subordinates with the estate of Meer Jaflir’s de- 
ceased father-in-law, should not be questioned 
in any court of law or equity, be they what 
they might. Thus, not only was the grossest 
injustice perpetrated in the first instance, but 
it was by this law perpetuated and rendered for 
ever incapable of redress. 

Such things as these had long since shown 
how unfitting the Directorial government was 
to be intrusted with such enormous powers of 
legislation, and the evil uses to which these 
could be turned in such hands, It showed how 
great had been the sagacity of preceding minis- 
ters and parliaments, which had restrained their 
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authority to make regulations within due limits, 
and which had expressly excepted from it all 
matters relating to the constitution or jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Courts. But bad as was 
the state of things we have described, the late 
proceedings of the legislative council in India 
have thrown all its former measures into the 
shade ; for laws which, but for the comparative 
smallness of the independent European popu- 
lation in India, would have undoubtedly caused 
an armed resistance to them, have been pass- 
ed by the governor-general, without notice of 
any kind, or opportunity for petition or remon- 
strance, in half an hour. It is not surprising 
to find the natives in revolt against an autho- 
rity, the shameless way of whose dealing with 
them may be judged of by its intolerable mode 
of acting towards those of its own colour, and 
religion, and blood. If these are openly sub- 
jected to such treatment, what scruple is it 
likely to have shown in its conduct towards 
its native serfs ? 

That the governor-general of a vast and 
distant dependency like India, should be with- 
out the powers of suspending the operation of 
a law upon eee we will not for a 
moment affirm. e have no desire to see such 
limits placed upon the executive there, any 
more than at home. For here the minister 
may also, in case of extreme emergency, sus- 
pend the operation of a law for the moment ; 
but in doing so he acts under a sense of the 
responsibility he incurs, and knows that he must 
trust for his justification to the clear necessity 
of the case. The same power must, of course, 
exist in the governor-general, to be used under 
the same sense of responsibility ; but this is 
very different from placing at his disposal a 
Parliament, packed with members of the civil 
service, to alter or abrogate the laws of England, 
and the Queen’s tribunals appointed to admi- 
nister them, in India, at pleasure. Under the 
restrictions imposed by the successive bills of 
Lord North, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Liverpool, 
there is no reason whatever why the governor- 
general should not be invested with the sole 
power of making laws and régulations, without 
the aid of such a body as has been created. But 
if these restrictions are to be, as they have been, 
taken away, and if all the powers of Parlia- 
ment are to be exercised by any legislative 
body in India, then it is but reasonable that the 
European free settlers should, at least, be repre- 
sented in it, so as to have a protection as effec- 
tual against arbitrary and unconstitutional acts 
on the part of the government as they had 
before. More than that they cannot fairly ask ; 
less, they assuredly will never be contented 
with. It might readily be accorded them, in a 
strictly conservative spirit, by the nomination 


to the legislative council of same of the most 
eminent of them, by the Crown. Of course, 
whenever or wherever martial law was pro- 
claimed, the whole powers of the state should: 
be vested in the governor-general alone. 

We do not know whether we have made 
ourselves as clear to our readers as we would 
desire to have done ; but if so, they will have 
no difficulty in seeing how the Double Govern- 
ment arose; how necessary was the inter- 
ference of the Crown in the outset; how 
wisely the respective powers of if and of the 
Directors were confined within their just and 
natural limits ; and how fairly the commercial 
claims of the latter over their factories, and to 
the nomination of their servants, were made to 
agree with the legal rights of the independent 
settlers, and with the just prerogatives of the 
King. We have shown on what principles they 
were allowed to retain the patronage of India 
generally, the exclusive power over the purse, and 
the equally exclusive direction of their commer- 
cial affairs. We have also pointed out on what 
principles they were subjected to control in 
the appointment of their great political officers, 
and in all matters relating to civil and military 
government and revenue; and also why the 
Crown was allowed to direct singly, by its 
minister, all matters relating to peace and war. 
We have further explained how the administra- 
tion of justice, the most cherished attribute of 
sovereignty, was provided for by the institution 
at every presidency of Royal Courts. We 
have shown how, while a necessary power of 
making regulations was vested in the governor- 
general and governors, a safe and wise restric- 
tion upon the abuse of this power was provided, 
in the necessity of their obtaining registry and 
publication of them in the Supreme Courts. 
We have also noticed how, when the jurisdiction 
of the Company's Courts in the Mofussil was 
extended, in respect to petty cases, over 
British settlers there, the rights of the latter 
were still carefully guarded, by giving them a 
power of appeal to the Supreme instead of to 
the Sudder courts. Thus, in every point, they 
were armed against oppression, and carried 
with them the palladium of English tribunals 
and English law. It was under these wise 
provisions that the presidency capitals rose and 
flourished till they reached their present state 
of advancement ; and people who deem that 
English law is unsuited to the natives, will do 
well to explain how it happens that they so 
thrive under it, and cherish it in those parts of 
India in which it has thus far prevailed. 
How it is that, under their shelter alone, has 
been seen an uninterrupted reign of peace and 
progress; and how disaffection never touched 
those favoured spots till the barriers that 
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guarded them were broken down, and the 
security they confer was threatened to be taken 
away. 

We have also shown that, if this plan of 
governing India was so successful, it was because 
it was a wise and a consistent plan ; and it is 
the property of wisdom and consistency to 
attain success. But with the transfer of the 
territories of India to the Crown, the wisdom 
and consistency of giving the Company a share, 
in either the, patronage or the government of 
India, wholly ceased. Any inducement to the 
wise exercise of their power no longer existed ; 
for they had sold their beneficial interest in 
India for a stated price. Henceforth their 
dividends were secured them at a fixed rate, 
whether the finances of India were flourishing 
or the reverse. The check upon conquest 
and annexation no longer restrained them, that 
had previously haunted them in the shape of 
an exhausted purse; while their patronage, of 
course, was vastly increased as they added state 
to state. The wildest schemes of ambition 
thus found favour with them, or at any rate 
were not checked ; and it was only because Lord 
Ellenborough was personally obnoxious to them, 
and is understood to have treated their private 
letters of introduction to him, in favour of 
their protegés, with studied neglect, that 
they raised such an outcry against a really 
righteous conquest—the conquest of Scinde. 
That addition to their territory, however, they 
have never sought to restore, since it has been 
made to supply loaves and fishes to them, and 
come to be managed like the rest. Irresponsible 
in their pockets, and irresponsible in their persons, 
not holding power at the will of Parliament, 
nor caring for public opinion, they form an 
imperium in imperio that is wholly incompatible 
with the constitution ofa free state. They are 
the masters of the legislature of India, while 
holding no relation whatever to the people there, 
except that of the hated obstacles to their ob- 
taining justice and good government from their 
Queen. In every act of outrage upon English 
rights and liberties in India, they are promi- 
nently conspicuous ; on every measure of reform 
and progress, they are a fatal drag. 

The public are told that, however anomalous 
the retention of these powers by such a body 
may be, now that all its direct interest or con- 
cern in India has ceased, the Company is still 
a necessity on special grounds. That their ex- 
perience is requisite for the management of that 
empire, and that it would be most dangerous 
to transfer the pana of India to the Crown. 

We confess, for our parts, that we are unable 
to see the force of either of these objections to 
its abolition. Indian experience is not confined 
to the nominees of the Company in the direc- 


tion ; indeed, it may be safely said that the 
most experienced of that body in Indian mat- 
ters are the nominees of the Crown. Nor has 
the field of selection been exhausted ; for there 
are materials for fifty Boards, all composed of 
the highest Indian experience, to be found any 
day in London between Tyburnia and Pall- 
Mall. But were their experience ever so great 
we do not see how it necessarily, under a new 
arrangement, should be lost to the Crown. All 
that are worth any thing in Leadenhall Street, 
would probably, without a single exception, be 
equally ready to serve the Queen. The expe- 
rience at present engaged in the service of In- 
dia would thus be equally retained, together 
with all those vast additional stores that would 
remain unutilized under the existing system, 
But while all that is really valuable in Leaden- 
hall Street would thus remain available, all its 
cumbrous and obstructive particles and powers 
would be removed. It is not as mere advisers 
of the minister that any one objects to the Di- 
rectors, if the minister is in want of their ad- 
vice. What is objected to is, that they should 
be a co-ordinate body, possessing substantial 
power—a body that can throw the greatest 
practical obstacles in the way of the minister 
whenever it pleases them ; and that, in point of 
fact, does raise up such obstacles whenever his 
proposals happen to clash with their private in- 
terests or views. What is wanted is, a council 
to aid the Indian minister, and not an opposi- 
tion to be bought off ; and bought off, as it has 
been often known to be, by concessions very 
adverse to the interests of the public at large. 
Entive responsibility on the subject of Indian 
government the nation must have ; and entire 
responsibility can never be enforced against 
a minister, who is deprived of the unrestricted 
nomination of the great political officers under 
him, and who has a co-ordinate body to deal 
with, that is placed by the constitution of it 
beyond his control. His responsibility as to 
every thing done through the Secret Committee 
is undivided and clear ; and his responsibility 
for what is done through the Directors at large 
he shares with them. But responsibility for 
what is left undone in the government of India 
cannot be fairly imputable to him ; and it is 
what is left undone, far more than what is done, 
that occasions the ruin whether of individuals 
or of states. 

But it is said that, if the government of India 
be taken away from the Company, it will fall 
directly under the cognizance of Parliament ; and 
that it must necessarily be fatal to the tenure of 
that empire to transfer the business of criticis- 
ing the acts of the Indian government to the 
House of Commons, from the Proprietary Court. 
As this would, after all, only substitute such 
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fnen as Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, 
Lord John Russell, Mr. Disraeli, Lord Stanley, 
Sir John Pakington, and Mr. Bright, for the 
standing orators at the India House, we cannot 
see how the interests or the ears, whether 
of India or of England, could suffer by the 
change. But, in point of fact, the House 
of Commons has ample power to discuss 
Indian subjects at present; and the only 
check upon the use of this power, hitherto, has 
been the apathy with which such discussions 
have been invariably received. Henceforth, of 
course, all that will be changed, and discussion 
on India will be plentiful enough. But, as in- 
quiry is extended, it will become the more and 
more needful that responsibility shall be fixed ; 
and this not in relation to one class of subjects 
only, as at present, but in respect to all. As to 
those who profess a fear of such discussion, we 
cannot sympathize with them. The view might 
suit a hired writer on the other side of the 
channel ; but seems very much out of place 
when emanating from the subject of a free 
state. If the control of Parliament could in- 
juriously affect the efficiency of our Indian 
administration, it must be equally injurious to 
the efficiency of the administration of every 
other department of the state ; for, of course, 
such control would be carried no farther in the 
one case than in the other. In no department 
would the legislature dream of invading the 
functions of the executive by taking from it 
what properly belongs to it alone. 

Knowing, as we believe we do most thorough- 
ly, what the Indian government really is, and 
the causes which have reduced it to its present 
condition, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that the greatest of all wants in regard to it, 
is the want of that publicity and amena- 
bility to public opinion which Parliamentary 
discussion alone affords. India requires, above 
every thing, that the truth should be known, 
and that its government and their acts should be 
brought face to face with the light. If the pre- 
sent mode of administering India be what thé 
Directors and their surporters represent it, they 
can have no reason to dread that publicity, to 
which is subjected the administration of every 
other department of the state. The greater 
the misrepresentation of their opponents, the 
more effectually, in that case, will that mis- 
representation be exposed. Every attack on 
them will recoil upon the authors of it, and 
they will stand out grandly before the public, 
no longer, as they now profess to be, the victims 
of calumnies which they cannot meet. We 
say profess ; for there have been no persons 
more indefatigable, of late years, than the 

rs and their civilian protegés in writing 
up the Indian administration, in the press, 


Thus the governors and the governed will 
have equal cause to be thankful; and we 
ean see no reason why that ordeal should 
not be granted to the former, which they must 
desire equally with the latter, if they think 
that their past and present measures can stand 
the public gaze. If, on the other hand, the 
Indian government is such as must give way 
under such a test, that is all the more reason 
why it should be subjected to it, if the interests 
of public justice are to be allowed any weight. 
That the Directors feel conscious that open dis- 
cussion would be fatal to them, may be surmis- 
ed, from the manner in which they have ever 
sought to evade inquiry in the House of Com- 
mons, and from the fetters which they have 
placed upon the Indian press. 

But we are asked on every side, what can 
Parliament know about India having never 
been there? To this we might reply by 
asking, how many of the Directors or Presi- 
dents of the India Board, past or present, 
were ever in India; and how many of those 
who do the work in Leadenhall Street and Can-+ 
non Row? We might also ask, when Mill 
the historian was in India, and many others 
who have produced volumes showing the deepest 
knowledge of all that relates to that great 
empire? We need not, however, meet the ques- 
tion by others of this kind. Happily what 
Parliament can know about India, may be 
more directly gathered from its own pro- 
ceedings, and published papers and reports, from 
the days of Edmund Burke. to the present 
time. Should a perusal of these be not sufli- 
cient to satisfy the querist that Parliament can 
know every thing about India that is necessary 
to be known about it, when it chooses to de- 
vote its mind to the task, we would in turn 
ask him whether, on the subject he is best 
got up in, he could himself produce a tithe 
so large a fund of written lore? It would 
indeed be an absurdity to suppose, that a 
body which contains within it so many of the 
finest intellects in the nation—men who 
have mastered the highest problems in science, 
literature, commerce, jurisprudence, and politics 
of every branch—should be unable to solve the 
few and simple questions relating to rude and 
primitive social organization, which, apart from 
the Hindostanee terms so unnecessarily em- 
ployed by those who write about it, has no- 
thing in it to puzzle even a boy at school. It 
is too late to begin to frighten people here with 
stuff about the mysteries of Indian govern- 
ment, now that the farce has become exploded 
in Hindostan. We do not suppose that any 
one will question our own knowledge of the 
matter, however much he may differ with us as 
to our views ; and we hereby assure the pub> 
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lic that there is no mystery whatever in it, on 
the sacred word of an adept. 

There remains to be considered the final ob- 
jection to the abolition of the Company, that 
the patronage cannot safely be intrusted to the 
minister of the Crown. We do not know how 
this ground can be tenable, where the govern- 
ment is free, and the minister after all but the 
servant of the people, and the creation of their 
choice. But, allowing every weight to it, there 
are still plenty of ways in which the patronage 
may be disposed of without giving it into the 
minister’s hands. We have shewn this in our 
article on the Indian Revolt, in the preceding 
number of this Review, we need not therefore 
go over the same ground again. But to leave it 
as it now stands, the private perquisite of the 
Directors, is contrary to every principle of poli- 
tical ethics, as these are here understood. Ir- 

ible power is totally unknown to the 
constitution of these realms ; and nothing can 
be more ———. than the exercise of the 
patronage of India by the Directors under the 
existing plan. Before the abolition of the 
Company as a trading body, and the transfer of 
the revenue of India to them in trust merely 
for the Crown, there did exist responsibility 
on their as we have in preceding pages 
shown. ere was the responsibility to the 
proprietors, and there was the responsibility 
involved in their own dividends being con- 
tingent on the good or bad use they put it to. 
It was because there was responsibility on their 
part, while there was none on the minister’s, 
that the patronage was left to them instead of 
béing given to the Crown. The same cause, as 
we have before argued, that then operated to 
the exclusion of the minister from this patron- 
age, should equally operate to the exclusion from 
it of the Directors now. On one of the horns 
of this dilemma the defenders of the present ir- 
responsible exercise of patronage by the Direc- 
tors are placed. Either the great principles on 
which the whole government of this country is 
founded are false; principles which we have 
shown to have been strictly adhered to in the In- 
dian legislation of Lord North, Lord Liverpool, and 
Mr. Pitt ; or the existing mode of dealing with 
the Indian patronage, which is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with them, is totally indefensible, and 
must be swept away. Into the mode in which 
that patronage has heen used or abused by the 
Directors, we have no desire to enter ; it is suf- 
ficient for us to show that the leaving it in their 
hands is contrary to every principle which good 
government involves. But those who imagine 
that in practice no evil has resulted from it, lie 
under a great mistake; for, notwithstanding 
the great men that have occasionally sprung up 
under it, there never was state patronage more 


unblushingly jobbed away, and turned inte 
money or into money’s worth. If exceptional in- 
stances were sufficient to prove the goodness of 
a system, then nothing could be more excellent 
than that which, in the century preceding the 
Revolution, threw the patronage of all the offices 
under the monarchy, into the laps of the titled 
harlotry of France. 

We have finished our task—we have conclad- 
ed our argument—and must leave the issue to 
the national good sense. If the views we advo- 
cate are well-founded they will not fail to find 
acceptance ; and we desire not to see them re- 
ceived with favour if they be the reverse. To 
ourselves personally it is immaterial what the 
result may be ; whether the government of the 
Company be continued, or whether it be over- 
thrown. The only interest we have in the mat- 
ter appertains equally to every one within these 
realms. Against the Directors individually we 
have nothing to allege, but that they have done 
what probably almost every one else would have 
done that had been in their place. We do not 
suppose that, personally, they are either better 
or worse than other men. In every class of life, 
irresponsible power is corrupting ; and we have 
no right to expect that they should prove ex- 
ceptions to the rule. It is because it is corrupt- 
ing that the constitution has imposed such 
strict limits upon the power of the Crown ; and 
all that we desire to see is, that an immunity 
from responsibility shall not be accorded to the 
rulers of India which is denied to the ministers 
of the Queen. Indeed, there is far more reason 
for these restrictions in the one case than in the 
other ; because the ministers have, at any rate, a 
large stake in the country, and are amenable to 
public opinion here. But the Directors have 
no stake in India, and all the organs of public 
opinion there they have summarily put down. 
That act, designed to strengthen and perpe- 
tuate their power, has really brought down on 
them their doom. Bad as were their antece- 
dents, it was impossible to submit to this, It 
was an outrage on the most cherished of our 
institutions—it subjected us in the face of Eu- 
rope to a burning disgrace. It was an avowal 
that the worst maxims of continental despo- 
tism were not too bad to find favour with them ; 
and that they were ready to parade Englishmen, 
despite of all their boasted freedom, with the 
collars of serfdom on their necks. 

But there are no evils in this world without 
their compensating good, and this outrage upon 
public decency will be the last. Strenuously 
as the Directors are exerting themselves to se- 
cure the aid of the public journals of England 
on their side, there have been few that have 
thought fit to degrade themselves by the accep- 
tance of such ignominious work, No publi¢ 
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writer, who was worthy of freedom himself, advice; the power of altering the Board at plea- 
could descend to sing the praises of those whe sure, as in the Admiralty or any other similarde- 
made his brother journalists in India slaves. partment, whenitis foundthat any membersof it 
The fall of the Company, therefore, will be un- are men with whom the president cannot work ; 
pitied and unwept. Those whe have eaten its these all seem to us points essential to the 
bread may show some sorrow for its extinction; efficient government of India; and without 
and more will be felt by those who hold pro- which it would be impossible to expect the 
mises of appointments, or jobs of other kinds minister to be answerable to Parliament in the 
unfulfilled. But, beyond this marrow circle, fullest sense. With such complete responsi- 
there will be none to grieve for it; and the bility established, we shall have no fear for 
thoughts of all will be turned from the past to the result. However difficult Parliament may 
the future—from the rubbish that is to be re- find it to reach the gentlemen of the India 
moved, to the edifice that is to be built up. House, it will be easy enough to place its finger 
Our own view on the subject has been given ona minister who is ever in its presence, and 
in the last number of this Review, and to that whose tenure of office is dependent on its 
we still adhere. The undivided responsibility vote. Almost any thing may now be done 
of the Indian minister; the sole power in him or left undone, in regard to the government 
of doing and ordering every thing that is to be of India without the legislature being able to 
ordered and done ; the giving him asingle voice deal with the delinquency or neglect in any 
in the distribution of such patronage as may practical or efficient shape. But far different 
be left to his department ; or, at any rate, the will the case be when the screen that now 
sole nomination to these great offices to which protects incompetency or abuse of power, ‘shall 
the Crown and Company now nominate con- be withdrawn; and the Indian department 
jointly, and the sole power of recall ; the strict shall be as freely subjected as any other, to 
limitation of the duties of the Board that is te Parliamentary cognizance and Parliamentary 
assist him tothe businessof affordingeounsel and control. 
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Report of the Army Purchase Commission. 


Report of the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, M.P., Lieut.-general Edward Buckley Wynward, C.B., 
and Major-general Sir Henry John Bentinck, E.C.B. z 


Tae faults imputed to the organization of the would ensure his having laid the foundation of 





British army are so numerous that we are not 
surprised to find so many and such contradictory 
remedies proposed for the establishment of a 
better system. The strange thing is, that the 
most opposite remedies are frequently advocated 
by one and the same scientific reformer. For 
instance, a writer in a recent number of that 
otherwise able periodical, the National Review, 
a8 a panacea for what he terms the “ rottenness” 
of our regiments, recommends “ opening commis- 
sions in the army to a larger proportion from the 
ranks ;” and “ would have such an examination 
of the boy candidate for a first commission, as 


a sound liberal education, such as our public 
schools impart ;” and further, “ would enforce a 
progressive examination in the various branches 
of professional knowledge, to precede each step 
of advancement from the ensigncy up to the 
rank of field-officer.” Now, no two methods 
could be more opposed than the first and third 
of these; the second is that now in use. We 
have searched the evidence given before the 
Army Purchase Commission for some opinion 
on this alleged “ rottenness” of our regiments ; 
but find, to use the words of the report of the 
minority, that “all the witnesses examined 
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upon the commission concur in opinion, which 
opinion is confirmed by the most distinguished 
foreign officers who have lately served in the 
field with your Majesty's forces, that a British 
regiment, as at present organised, is equal, if 
not superior, to any similar corps in the world.” 

Indeed, until reading the National Review, 
we never heard this doubted; nor does the 
writer in that able periodical give one reason 
for, or one particle of evidence in support of his 
assertion. He enumerates a host of evils 
which occurred in the Crimea, but which re- 
sulted from an incapable government and an 
inefficient staff, not from the “ rottenness” of 
our regimental system. So conclusive is all 
the evidence on this head, that we might here 
leave the matter, but that the writer gives an 
imaginative account of the career of an officer 
so totally opposed to all experience, and at vari- 
ance with any real case, that it may not be un- 
instructive to examine’ the career of the ensign 
of the National Review, from the day he 
joined to that on which he obtained his com- 
pany, as a specimen of the flagrant misrepre- 
sentation army reformers are apt to fall into. 


The passage is unique :— 


He was first committed to the instruction of the 
adjutant and the drill-sergeant, and taught to face to 
the right and to the left, to step out and to step short; 
the firelock and squad prepared the way for companies 
and battalion drill; and in less than a month he was 
reported to his colonel as “ fit for duty:” his military 
education was far advanced. 

He was then put on the roster for duty, and had his 
turn as “ orderly officer ;” and, led about by the orderly 
sergeant, he hurried through the soldiers’ barrack- 
rooms at prescribed hours, visited the hospital and 
barrack-guard, and went through whatever other per- 
formances must be detailed by him in the form of a 
written report, which was exacted from him next 
morning by his colonel. He was placed on two or 
three courts-martial, to give him a knowledge of mili- 
trary jurisprudence ; if in garrison, he mounted guard, 
varying the weary twenty-four hours by “ turning out” 
and presenting arms to the field-officer of the day. 

He was told that he must provide himself with two 
books—The Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the Army, 
and The Regulation Field: exercise Book ; not that he 
was given to understand that he would be examined 
in these mystic volumes, or that he must necessarily 
read them, but that he must show them, as a proof of 
possession, at the Cee officer’s half-yearly inspec- 
tion. Every fine day he attended morning parade; 
and, when this was over, he put off his uniform and 
his military cares together, and amused himself as best 
he could, and tried to “kill time” till the bugles 
called him to the grand event of the day—the mess 
dinner. oe and glass, and mess-equipage in 
an excess, which looked as if they never could be in- 
tended for marching, a liberal messman, an accom- 
plished cook, an expensive cellar, and the occasional 
presence of the regimental band—all combined to 
make the mess far too luxurious and expensive. It 
was ruinous to young officers of small private means: 
but a clique of young moneyed officers generally ruled 
there ; and if the colonel of the regiment tried to curb 
this inordinate expense, and recommended economy, 


he found himself in a minority, powerless as well af 
unpopular; and, after a vain struggle, abandoned al} 
but nominal mess control, and intrenched himself 
within his undisputed prerogative of the parade-ground 
and the “ orderly-room.” 
The mess, abandoned to its own devices, became an 
ium in imperio ; and very often not only the con. 
yentional laws of this oligarchy were enacted and 
enforced, but even promotion, the purchasing of steps, 
the buying and selling of commissions, were canvassed 
and settled; and those who could not or would not 
contribute: their quota to buy out old officers wha 
stopped the way, soon felt that their rebellion against 
mess rule exposed them to dislike and persecution. 
Money forced on the young officer, and he was 
quickly a captain; and now he began to feel some 
interest in his company. Probably he cared for its 
appearance on parade, the height and good looks of 
the men, the splendour of their well-furbished ap- 
intments, all that adds to its outward show; but 
e knew little, or rather nothing, of the wants or 
the habits, the characters or the discipline, of his 
soldiers. 


Now, is this a true picture of a British 
officer? Could any young man of ordinary 
intelligence be three or four years with his 
regiment, yet “know nothing of the wants or 
the habits, the characters or the discipline, of 
his men?” Would any man sit on courts- 
martial without making himself acquainted 
with military law? Does not a general officer, 
at his inspection, examine the young officer, 
and that, too, in a most searching manner? 
Is the mess of any one regiment in the service 
“abandoned to its own devices?” The whole 
portrait’ is so ludicrously overdrawn that it 
needs only to be exhibited in order to be con- 
demned. . One quotation more from the Na- 
tional, and we have done with that “ Reformer.” 
The sale of commissions, the writer insists, 
should absolutely cease :— 


In justice to those officers who have purchased 
under the old system, government must refund, within 
a given period, the regulation value of their commis- 
sions to all who may then desire to sell out at once 
(probably few comparatively will choose to do this); 
but if they decline, and prefer enjoying their rank, 
their claim should cease also. Having once refused 
the offer, we can see no injustice in extinguishing the 
right to sell then and for ever. The service should no 
longer be sacrificed to personal convenience. Those 
officers who mean to make the army their profession 
will remain. These are the only valuable servants. 
On the other hand, the country can well spare many 
of a class which had much multiplied before the late 
war—we mean those young gentlemen who had entered 
the army without any intention of serving more than 
a few years, and who talked of the service as a “ gen- 
tlemanly amusement” for the interval which it may 
suit them to pass in it. We do not deny that officers 
of this class, these birds of passage, will generally be 
distinguished as the most gallant leaders in action; 
the high courage, the “ pluck” of their race, will make 
them as forward in the charge as in the fox-hunt ; but 
they will not often submit to the drudgery and the 
irksome details of garrison and barrack life. Here 
they will be found inefficient and useless; and we 
may add, that in regiments of the line their expensive 
habits are a bad example to the poorer officers witb 
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whom they must associate. Our army is too expensive. 
No officer can live on his pay. We know that the poor 

leman’s son makes the best officer; but the habits 
of most of our regiments exclude him or ruin him. 


The injustice of forcing a man to sell his 
commission, or to forfeit its value, is so mani- 
fest, that we apprehend in this country, where 
vested rights and legitimate expectations are 
go honourably respected, few would be found 
deliberately to endorse and support such an 
unequivocal robbery and gross breach of faith ; 
but we must protest most strongly against 
the doctrine, that the country can “ well spare” 
the services of that particular class of men 
who enter the army more for the distine- 
tion it confers, than from a desire to make it 
their profession. Why should a man make a 
bad captain because he has no ambition to be a 

eral? The effect of getting rid of all those 
who enter the army for a few years only, and 
who, if they did not enter the army would do 
nothing else—a class not to be condemned to 
idleness with impunity—would be to render 
promotion as slow as it is in the Indian 
army ; and, if there be one point on which all 
conservatives and reformers are agreed, it is 
that facilities should be given for rapid promo- 
tion to the deserving. Were all officers for 
twenty or twenty-five years, or even for fifteen 

to remain subalterns, they could have no 
opportunities of proving their abilities except 
by competitive examinations, which could only 
test their intellectual powers, not the far more 
important moral, and indeed physical qualities, 
so necessary in ap officer. As this result 
would be inevitable upon the adoption of the 
plan proposed by the above writer, it is clear 
that the class of officers defined as the one be 
“well spared,” is, on the contrary, precisely 
the most advantageous to the army, and ser- 
viceable to the true interests of the country. 

There can be no greater mistake than to 
believe that great intellectual powers, highly 
cultivated, are necessary for the perfect accom- 
plishment of all the duties of a regimental 
officer, On this subject, the author of Army 
Reform—whose incognito we respect, but who, 
We can assure our readers, is perhaps the best 
authority in England on military matters— 
remarks—“'The fact is, that the duties of a 
regimental officer are so regular, so mechanicah, 
and so immediately under the control and even 
eyes of the superiors, that, until the command 
of a regiment be attained, there is rarely an 
opportunity for one to exhibit superior qualities. 
An individual may be conspicuous for negli- 
gence or inattention ; but the great mass will 
perform their duties in a way to give no occa- 


sion for any selection, up to that period, with 
Justice,” 


If the advocates for the abolition of purchase 
think that that measure of itself would affect 
the advancement of officers, they have but to 
look to the artillery and engineers, where no 
purchase exists, to be undeceived. There are 
only three possible modes of promotion, that 
by purchase, merit, and seniority. Promotion 
by merit is practically impossible ; for by whom 
is the merit of a particular officer to be tested 
except by the lieutenant-colonel of his regiment, 
and are we so sure that lieutenant-colonels 
would not promote by favour, and would give 
us more competent officers than we have at 
present ? 

As to promotion by seniority, the artillery 
and engineers offer a sufficient test to prove 
to us that, under such a system, few men could 
hope to arrive at the command of their regiment 
until they were past the age for active service. 

In the artillery in 1854, out of the 222 cap- 
tains 93 were above 35, and of 52 lieutenant- 
colonels, 45 were above 50, and 24 above 60 
years old. 

In the engineers, of 96 captains, 65 were 
above 35, and 23 above 45. Out of 25 lieu- 
tenant-colonels, 23 were above 50. In the 
brevet of 1841, no artillery colonel got promo- 
tion as major-general who was under 70 years 
of age. 

Mr, de Fonblanque draws an opposite con- 
clusion from the facts of the efficiency of the 
corps. 

We grant that under the present system 
they are efficient ; on this head Sir Hew Ross’s 
evidence corroborates the opinion we have 
always held. He observes :— 


Of one thing I can speak with confidence, that 
during the period that I have held the office of Adju- 
tant-general, the officers received into the artillery 
from the Academy have generally, by their conduct, 
ability, and zeal in the performance of their duty, 
given the promise of high character, and of talent in 
their profession, and that the manner in which the 
various duties of the officers of the regiment have been 
performed, and more especially since the breaking ou 
of the late war, has proved their energy, ability, an 
soldierlike spirit. I may also remark, that whilst there 
has been a tendency to detract from the merits and 
scientific attainments of the officers of artillery, there 
never have been wanting, during my knowledge of the 
regiment, men suited to the occasion, 

I am borne out in this assertion by a reference to 
the Officers who have held command in the field, and 
other responsible positions incidental to the war, and 
by the evidence of those officers who have been 
suddenly called upon to fill the different situations 
as heads of departments, and who, under great pres- 
sure, by aid of the large means at their disposal, have 
suceeeded in effecting improvements in mechanical 
and other sciences connected with their professions in 
the different departments, the want of which had long 
been recognized by their less fortunate predecessors, 
whom an unwise economy had deprived of the means 
to carry them out, 
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Yet the effect of promotion by seniority is 
that no artillery or engineer officer can reach 
the rank of general under eighty or eighty-five 
years of age, 

During the siege of Sevastopol, the command 
of the artillery was given to a lieutenant-colonel, 
on account of the great age of all officers of a 
proper rank to hold such a command. In any 
other European army, this position could only 
have been held by a lieutenant-general ; and 
the conclusion of the war would have seen his 
promotion to the rank of general. 

In the engineers, Captains Gordon and 
Chapman performed the duties of major-generals. 
They performed the duties just as well as if 
called field-marshals ; but, if promotion by 
seniority be introduced into the army generally, 
we shall never have a general, a lieutenant-ge- 
neral, or even halfof the major-generals, but who 
will be too old for active service, precisely the 
state of things every one who has the real 
efficiency of the army at heart desires to avoid ; 
and yet promotion by seniority is pitted by 
ardent reformers as a cure for the evils which 
are assumed to exist in the present system by 
purchase. As far as regimental officers are 
concerned, we think we have shewn that, for 
the fulfilment of their duties as such, they are, 
as at present organized, fully competent. 
Whether this organization be such as to give 
the commander-in-chief a choice of good offi- 
cers for command, and for the staff, is another 
question, and one on which, especially with 
reference to the qualifications for the staff, 
very exaggerated opinions are held. Let us 
hear the author of Army Reform on this subject : 

Of the staff, the adjutant-generals require some 
amount of literary attainment; but their chief qualifi- 
cation is to be thorough practical soldiers. The 
aides-de-camp and brigade-majors require little more 
than regimental officers; the quartermaster-generals 
alone should have a scientific knowledge, somewhat on 
a par with the engineer; without any absolute neces- 
sity, however, for what appertains peculiarly to the 
professional engineering. 

Among the great mass of the army, there will always 
be found officers qualified for the staff: and it would 
be most injudicious to follow the practice which, it is 
believed, prevails among the continental armies, of 
having a corps peculiarly of staff, rising as such from 
their first commissions, and exclusively filling that 
situation. You may, by that means, secure a body 
having a | spe amount of scientific qualifications ; but 
they may be wanting in what is of even far more con- 
sequence : namely, that they should be also superior 
regimental officers, noted for energy, zeal, and soldier- 
like qualities; and by the habit of selecting them 
from the | the army, where you will always find 
the peculiar qualifications added to others, a stimulus 
and enco it is given for the study and the 
prosecution of knowledge among the officers generally. 


The annual of the Minister of War 
of the United States, published in the Times 
of January 5th, corroborates this view. He 


recommends the abolition of the staff as 4 
separate corps. On this head we have very 
conflicting evidence ; but the experience of 4 
nation which has tried the separate system, and 
now abolishes it, should have great weight. 
So much has been said lately upon the subject 
of the staff, and for the necessity of its radical 
reform, that the subject is too important to he 
passed over. 

We fear we shall shock our readers very 
much when we assert, that with respect to the 
recent disasters in the Crimea, and which were 
all more or less attributed to the inefficiency of 
the staff, what was mainly required was 
routine. We will give a case in point—2000 
men were, in the earlier stages of the war, landed 
at Gallipoli, where every thing was in readiness 
to receive 20,000, and these 2000 men were 
very nearly starved for want of—routine. The 
commissariat had no returns of the strength of 
the regiments, and were obliged to make a 
guess—and well abused they were for not 
“ guessing” that the 44th was stronger than 
average regiments. The bullock carts were 
loaded with the second day’s rations by six in 
the morning—seven o'clock came, eight o'clock, 
yet no person came for them. ‘The quarter- 
masters of the regiments did not know that it 
was their duty to send. The commanding- 
officers did not know it was their duty to 
inform the general staff of the strength of their 
regiment ; and the latter did not know it was 
their duty to communicate with the com- 
missariat. When the question was raised who 
was to blame? the commissariat, of course, was 
made the scapegoat, and we all know the old 
proverb about giving a bad name to a dog. It 
applies equally well to a department. 

Now, we venture to maintain that the absence 
of routine will, when the history of the Crimean 
war is honestly written, be found to account for 
much of the sufferings of our troops at a certain 
stage of the Crimean campaign. We mean at 
that particular period when the Duke of Nev- 
castle had, by his admirable arrangements, recti- 
fied the shortsighted policy of his coadjutors, 
and placed at the disposal of the authorities in 
Balaclava unequalled supplies of clothing and 
food for the army. Want of routine, in the 
first place, caused waste of labour. Parties of 
men and carts were sent down to bring stores 
from the harbour, and had to return empty- 
handed, because no message bad been previously 
despatched to announce what was required. 
Ships’ boats waited at the beach day after day, 
from sunrise till sunset, loaded with blankets, 
while the men in the trenches were perishing 
with cold. The troops toiled up those five 
miles, each with a ten inch-shell over his 
shoulders, in December and January. | These 
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shells were not fired for months; whereas the 
labour spent on bringing them up might have 
supplied thousands with charcoal and warm 
clothing. All these misdirected efforts could 
have been utilized had there been a good system 
of communication between the departments ; no 
mathematical knowledge, no high powers of 
mind were necessary—nothing but a knowledge 
of the daily routine, without which no com- 
bined operation can proceed. Officers have 
been blamed for not breaking through routine. 
They did so whenever necessary ; but surely in 

izing a system, it should be so effected 
that breaking through it should be no merit. 
Of course occasions will occur which cannot be 
foreseen ; but the ordinary duties, such as 
informing the commissariat what rations are 
required, should be known to those charged 
with performing them. 

There are two methods of making the staff 
efficient in the really simple duties required— 
practice, which would necessitate the establish- 
ment of a commissariat system for our home 
camps and garrisons ; or the issue of an aide- 
memoire, which could be carried in the pocket, 
yet might contain forms for all kinds of requisi- 
tions, and directions for the performance of the 
absolutely necessary routine. We say “abso- 
lutely necessary,” for no commissariat can be 
expected systematically to issue valuable stores 
on a mere verbal message through a private 
soldier, thus running the risk of being suspected 
of embezzlement. The routine should be much 
simplified. A requisition, signed by the captain 
of a company and a ecommanding-officer, should 
be enough to enable a private to claim a pair 
of warm stockings. It is now necessary to get 
the sanction of the brigade-major and assistant 
quartermaster-general. 

The duties of the several departments should 
be distinctly defined. That of the quarter- 
master-general might, with advantage, take 
some of the work now performed by the engi- 
neers—provided the officers be chosen either 
from the artillery or engineers, or pass through 
a school of application. The suggestion of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, for the formation of a 
Corps of Intendance, on the French model, to 
replace our commissariat, and exercise a general 
supervision over the civil departments of the 
army, deserves serious consideration, although 
we believe the present commissariat to be much 
more efficient than is generally supposed. In- 
deed, considering that half the officer were 
appointed at the commencement of the late 
war, and that none had ever worked with 
other departments in the field or, what was 
‘still more against them, the other departments 
had had no practice in working with them, it 
is only astonishing that the dead-lock of 1854-5 


was not more complete. Were a banker, who 
had retired from business in 1815, suddenly to 
re-commence with the survivors of his old clerks 
—and, to complete the parallel, we must sup- 
pose them to have been idle forty years also— 
and a staff of young men, without any previous 
knowledge of banking, we should not be sur- 
prised to see him in the bankruptcy court at 
the end of a month, and particularly if he 
chose the moment of a great crisis for his 
experiment, and had customers who expected 
his money in exchange for a verbal message 
instead of a cheque, and would hold up his 
clerks to public execration for refusing it on 
those terms. It would be as unjust to con- 
demn all bankers for such a fiasco, as the 
commissariat system for the disasters of the 
Crimea, But what shall we say of the nation 
and the government which expected a different 
result? We strongly recommend all our 
readers to peruse Sir Robert Gardiner’s pam- 
phlet on Military Responsibility. They will 
there find sound reasons why it is impossible 
we can escape humiliation at the commence- 
ment of every war, so long as the House of 
Commons will force a minister to break up an 
army with reckless haste at the termination of 
every war. “ Whatever may be its acquired 
perfect state, it is broken up; and all the 
benefits of organization and experience are 
cast to the winds till we are two years deep in 
another war.” This power we have no hope of 
seeing relinquished by the House of Commons; 
but it is the duty of a minister, opposed on 
principle or policy to such dangerous retrench- 
ment, to resign rather than to seek a fleeting 
popularity by the reduction of the war-taxes. 
If we cannot keep together the staff which has 
acquired a practical experience of its duties, 
let us, at all events, keep a record of in what 
those duties consist, and how they can be 
performed without confusion, and with credit- 
able efficiency. With such an aide-memoire 
as we suggest, any officer who had commanded 
a regiment could perform the duties of adju- 
tant-general with a few days’ practice, and any 
engineer or artillery officer of ten years’ stand- 
ing, those of quartermaster-general. 

We have shown that no change is required 
to make our regimental officers efficient. We 
believe them to be thoroughly so; and we 
trust we have now been able to make it clear 
that they can supply the staff also, the real 
wants being practice, and a distinct definition 
of the duties of each department. 

It remains to be seen if the present organiza- 
tion is adapted to supply good generals. We 
fear that, on the contrary, it would be difficult 
to conceive any system less so—unless, indeed, 
we regard as serious the proposals for extended 
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promotion from the ranks, regimental promo- 
tion by seniority, or the choice of commanders 
by a competitive examination in all the 
“ ologies.” 

To be a really good general, a man must 
have great natural ability, must study the 
art of war and see service. Some men with 
natural talents have made first-rate generals 
without study, and with indeed but little prac- 
tice ; but we do not see clearly any method by 
which the services of such could be secured to 
the State, except that now acted upon, of mak- 
ing age the only qualification, and discarding 
the manifestly incompetent so soon as they 
have proved their incapacity in the field. The 
remainder owe what success they have to their 
abilities, with but little assistance from study. 
In the same way, doubtless, many men of a 
naturally mechanical turn, without any special 
education, but with minds opened by general 
study, could build a bridge; but a man of 
one-fiftieth part of such natural ability, who 
had studied the art of engineering, and had 
seen or read of all great bridges already built, 
could produce a better and cheaper piece of 
work, This is precisely a parallel case to that 
of a general without a knowledge of what other 
generals have done. before him, We should 
therefore like to see military history, and the 
art of war, more studied by those who aspire to 
become generals ; to regimental officers, and the 
departmental staff, such study is not imperative, 

As a means, therefore, of providing a class of 
officers from whom later to choose generals, we 
see with great pleasure the establishment of 
the new Staff College by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, particularly as we perceive that no 
inducement is held out to officers to study any 
subject but what is useful. At entering, 
indeed, mathematics are made the essential 
qualification; but the groundwork, viz., arith- 
metic, the first four books of Euclid and 
algebra, including questions producing simple 
equations, has 400 out of the total 1200 marks 
assigned to it, thus securing a good foundation 
for subsequently acquired knowledge. 

For the final examination, mathematics, 
fortification, and artillery, and military history 
and gevgraphy, are put on a par; next in 
importanee comes reconnaisance, after which 
rank military drawing and surveying, military 
administration and Tegislation ; and French, 
German, Hindostanee, and natural philosophy 
being optional, and the latter limited to such 
as is applicable to military science. 

This is all as it should be. We confess to 
having had some misgivings that competitive 
examinations were to give us men in command 
much more fitted for college dons. The pro- 
vision contained in the regulations, that 


proved ability in the field is to be considered ag 
good a qualification as any examination, sets our 
minds completely at ease, showing that men of 
natural abilities and practice are not to be 
excluded. They will study the art of war 
directly it becomes the fashion. For the 
future, we may consider ourselves sure of 
generals of one of two stamps; viz., of those 
with natural abilities and practice, and of those 
who have studied the art of war. We really 
doubt if it be possible in this country, where 
there is such jealousy of patronage, to pick out 
men who unite all three requisites, and promote 
them so fast that their services may be avail- 
able while they are in the prime of life. His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-chief, in 
his evidence, stated that he could not under- 
take to contend with the feeling certain to be 
raised, were he to appoint lieutenant-colonels 
of regiments otherwise than at present. It 
would be hard, indeed, on a major of a regi- 
ment stationed for years in the West Indies, to 
be passed over by a young man from another 
regiment, because the latter had enjoyed an 
opportunity of showing his efficiency ; still, 
were there no other way of bringing forward 
those who show abilities, the public good 
would require that such hardship should be 
endured. The staff, however, gives facilities 
for rapidly advaneing the deserving, which 
render a selection for the command of regiments 
unnecessary. 

Since 1854, every lieutenant-colonel of 
three years’ standing is made a colonel, and is 
eligible for a general’s command. The pur- 
chase system gives us men in the prime of life 
from whom to choose ; promotion by seniority 
would not do this, for which reason we incline 
to the opinion, that not only should the system 
of purchase be preserved as it is in operation ; 
but that, even if it had not been so, it would 
be well to introduce it. It must not, however, 
be allowed to work unfairly towards officers 
who gain their rank by study, whether in the 
staff, the artillery, or the engineers. We 
should see with much pleasure a retirement 
with a fixed sum of money substityted in the 
latter for a retirement on a pension, The 
fixed sum might be named exactly equivalent 
to the present retiring allowance. Such an 
arrangement would allow of exchanges between 
the scientific corps and the line, on officers of 
the latter passing through the school of appli- 
cation. This would extend the general know- 
ledge of the use of the three arms of the service, 
so as to prevent the lamentable mistakes made 
by generals utterly ignorant of the effect of 
artillery fire. Before admitting exchanges, how- 
ever, the engineers and artillery should be put 
on a par with the line. Why should an officer 
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rank as a lieutenant in one corps, doing work 
of equal importance to a man in another corps, 
who is called colonel, or ranks as such? Side 
by side before Sevastopol were to be seen a 
post-captain of the navy, and a lieutenant of 
artillery commanding batteries of equal force, 
while the officer of the line, commanding a less 
powerful instrument, was frequently a major- 
general. A battery of field artillery is much 
more powerful and much more difficult to 
manage than one of our small regiments of 
cavalry; yet the commander of one is styled 
captain, of the other, lieutenant-colonel or 
colonel. We do not propose that they should 
hold equal rank. That would be just, but 
would be refused. What we do suggest is, that 
a first captain of artillery or engineers shall 
rank as major in the army, and that five, or 
even six years command of a battery shall count 
the same as three years command of a regi- 
ment. 

The Duke of Wellington, in 1815, recom- 
mended that captains of artillery should have 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. This. was 

ived then on account of the brevet sys- 
tem, which has been since abolished. Colonels 
of the scientific corps should at all events be 
chosen more frequently for commands. 

All foreign powers prefer generals from the 
scientific corps. It will hardly be credited 
that in the British service they have been 
totally excluded. But this jealousy is by no 
means @ nevessary consequence of the purchase 
system. On the contrary, we are confident 
that, after a few years have proved that the 
limited number of officers from the special 
corps who compete for the staff appointments 
invariably obtain the first places, this present 
inferiority of position will be effectually rectified. 

The recently issued regulations for the staff, 
state the amount of theoretical knowledge re- 
quired to deserve pleasant employment and 
rapid promotion. The amount named is less 
than that required for entrance into the engi- 
neers or artillery. All evidence and common- 
sense tells us, that where sufticient inducements 
are held out for the acquisition of any know- 
ledge, it will be acquired in spite of almost any 
difficulties. At Chatham and Woolwich there 
is every facility for study and improvement, 
The Royal Artillery Institution provides lec- 
tures three or four times a week on all branches 
of science applicable to war, also masters of 
many languages. Besides these, classes are 
formed for the study of particular subjects. 
All this was arranged by the artillery before any 
encouragement was afforded, simply as a matter 
of taste and duty ; no officer expecting ever to 
be employed as a general, or to derive any pro- 
fessional adyantage from his attainments. 


Surely now that a premium is offered, not merely 
for superior knowledge, but for retaining for 
three years that brought from college, we may 
look with hope to the future of our army, with- 
out being obliged to try the dangerous experi- 
ment of any abrupt and radical changes. 

In conclusion, we would suggest that, as the 
Royal Atillery Institution has answered so 
well, something of the same kind should be 
tried wherever there is a sufficient number of 
troops, as at Aldershott, and in Dublin. The 
expense would be very slight, the advantages 
exceedingly great. All who attained rank on 
the staff without passing through the college, 
would avail themselves of such a method of 
acquiring a theoretical knowledge of their art. 
lt is a fact, either not generally known or 
lost sight of, that under the old system those 
officers who expected staff employment and 
rapid promotion on account of their connection, 
almost invariably tried, by study and reflection, 
to qualify themselves for the duties they antici- 
pated, 

Connected with Army Reform are two sub- 
jects to which we would wish to draw attention. 
They are the supply of the most improved 
arms, and the general administration, both now 
controlled by a civilian as secretary of state 
for war, both we fear treated as means only of 
acquiring the popularity of an hour, and par- 
liamentary influence for a party, at the sacrifice 
of the real interests of the nation and the. 
army. Were these under the control of the 
commander-in-chief, who could have no tempta- 
tion to profess opinions at variance with those 
he really holds, we should be spared the 
disgrace of hearing a minister acknowledge 
that he had recommended the disbanding of 
an army, not because he thought it safe, but 
because the measure was popular, The com- 
mander-in-chief might have to submit to the 
reduction, but he could state frankly his own 
opinions without leaying office. With respect 
to arms, we must express our fear, that the 
rapid advance of science will some day place in 
the hands of an enemy the means of meeting us 
on yery unequal terms both by sea and land, 
unless we have some board or boards appointed 
to investigate all improvements suggested, not 
necessarily adopting any at the sacrifice of our 
existing stores, but to know what to be pre- 
pared to resist. 

But this question, one involving such a vast 
expenditure upon the establishment of perma- 
nent machinery, is too important to be more 
than alluded to here, We shall take another 
opportunity to call the attention of our readers 
to a subject of such great national importance. 
Meanwhile, we will simply express a hope that, 
in the approaching discussion in Parliament 
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upon the question of the abolition of the system 
of purchase in the army, about to be brought 
forward by Sir de Lacy Evans, due considera- 
tion will be given to the different points we 
have briefly touched upon ; there are others 


not less important politically and financially, 
for we feel aden that none of those wal 
reforms for the army, so plausibly advocated, 
will be found to bear “the test of analysis” or 
of “ considerate calculation ” 





DECLINING EFFICIENCY OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue “ declining efficiency of Parliament” has 
been recently the theme ofa distinguished poli- 
tical writer. The view which he adopted, and 
the remedy whieh he suggested, did not differ 
materially from the opinions advanced by various 
Conservative organs, both before and after the 
publication of that essay. Nothing could possi- 
bly be truer as far as it went. The comparison 
instituted between Lord John Russell's govern- 
ment from 1835 te 1841, and from 1846 to 
1852, sets this matter in the clearest light. 
When we remember that the Whig Ministry, 
in the face of an opposition three hundred 
strong, led on nightly by men like Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir James Graham, 
maintained a far more efficient position than 
when these same gentlemen were giving them 
the benefit of their support, we shall net be 
inclined to doubt the justice of all that has been 
urged in favour of party organization. As far 
as it goes, we say the Conservative argument 
is complete. But the more we consider this 
subject, the more we are led to perceive that 
this is, after all, only the Parliamentary view 
of the case. It is what forces itself on the 
notice of the Parliamentary tactician as the 
one present cause of the corfusion he sees 
around him. In the din and smoke of the 
battle he sees but that regiments have got 
intermixed, that friends are firing on one 
another, that the word of command is not lis- 
tened to, and his obvious and immediate duty 
is to recall his men to their colours, and reform 
the broken ranks. This is the direct, practical, 
common-sense line of conduct to adopt. And 
there can be no doubt that, if Parliamentary 
‘Government be jogging on twenty years hence 
under the same conditions as at present, our 
children will have reason to be grateful to 
‘those men, who, after the grand disrupture of 
1846, first called public attention to the only 
possible means of renewing its vigour. But it 
is, nevertheless, clearly based on the assump- 
tion, that our Parliamentary m is, in 
itself, ly sound—thoroughly in keeping 
‘with the requirements of the age—and in no 


way at variance with any of our national de- 
velopments. 

But the present agitation, moderate though 
#t be on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, 
would seem to indicate the existence of a con- 
trary opinion. And we cannot help thinking 
that we must look very narrowly into the work- 
ing of our present system to determine how that 
opinion may be turned to the best account; 
and whether the anomakies which are at the 
root of the inefficiency are to be remedied by 
any so simple @ measure as extension of the 
suffrage. 

In glancing at some of the causes of our 
acknowledged Parliamentary inefficiency (for 
acknowledged to a greater or less extent we 
assume it to be), it may be convenient to divide 
them into two heads—such as exist in the 
actual composition of the House of Commons, 
and such as must be sought for in the changed 
condition of the people. In regard to the first, 
we shall confine ourselves to the one striking 
fact, that the House of Commons is no longer at 
the head of the cultivation and intelligence of the 
country. In a free country, and at the same 
time a commercial country, it is only to be ex- 
pected that wealth should give political influ 
ence. But the wealthiest elasses in England 
are now no longer the best educated ; and, let 
administrative Reformers say what they will, 
high general culture must tell in the long run 
against mere business qualifications. We see 
accordingly, in the House of Commons at the 
present day, a disposition to burke the discussion 
of great principles, and to consider nothing 
praetical which does not shew some immediate 
material profit. Such conduct as this, while it 
infallibly must impair the real utility of Par- 
liament, tends also to lower its dignity in the 
eyes of the people, and, what is of more im- 
mediate pertinence, to lower its own self-respect. 
A certain admission of this danger is contained 
in the proposal for an educational franchise, 
which abstractedly is by no means unreason- 
able, but which is in some res so alien to 
our whole political i#s. that we almost despait 
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of its successful adoption. Be that as it may, 
nobody we suppose will deny, that the House 
of Commons no longer occupies the same rela- 
tive position towards the rest of the community 
which it did forty years ago. While its own 
standard has been lowered, the intelligence of 
the people has been raised ; and whatever addi- 
tional weight attached to its deliberations in 
virtue ot the social rank and superior enlighten- 
ment of its members, has been almost wholly 
forfeited. 

But it is in the changed condition of the 
people—in the increase of intelligence, and 
rapid diffusion of information—that the main 
source of parliamentary decline is to be found. 
The newspaper press of this country keeps the 

ple aw courant with the doings of the 
political world, and, combined with cheap 
literature, supplies them with arguments on 
all the great questions of the day. Thus ex- 
cited and thus armed, can we wonder if they 
determine to make their voice felt in the con- 
duct of public affairs? This popular inter- 
ference with the action of Parliament has been 
one of the most marked features of democratic 
progress during the last few years. Resistance 
to the sabbatarian movement and the tem- 
perance movement came from outside the wails 
of Parliament. The Crimean Commission and 
the Chelsea Inquiry, not to say the war itself, 
were the result of external pressure—in the 
shape of public meetings, and leading articles 
expressive of the popular will. And, to go 
back to a stronger instance than all of them, 
what would have been the fate of the Corn- 
laws had the country really been governed by 
the House of Commons? But, did this exter- 
nal influence only make itself felt on great and 
extraordinary emergencies, the regular efficiency 
of Parliament would be but little impaired. 
But its presence is perceptible in every debate 
and every division in the House, in the 
wearisome long speeches of “independent mem- 
bers,” in the anomalous character of the division- 
list, in the recriminations of party-leaders and 
followers, Party can no longer be held together 
when a member can no longer justify his vote 
by pleading that he voted with his party. Yet 
such is the case with the greater part of our 
popular constituencies. The most insignificant 
question cannot come on for discussion, but 
what the Millborough Gazette or the Yaruly 
Independent immediately fall foul of their 
honoured representative, and demand loudly 
that the member for so important and en- 
lightened a constituency shall be “above party 
considerations.” It is clear that the majority 
of members will never bring themselves to 

these admonitions ; and the conse- 
quence is that a vacillating and piecemeal 





legislation has inevitably supplanted all broad 
and philosophic and statesmanlike theories of 
government. No minister can be certain that 
a sufficient number of members will stand by 
him to carry through any great or comprehen- 
sive measure. At every turn of the debate the 
people demand to “have a finger in the pie,” 
and the representatives must humour their 
caprice, till at last the whole measure is given 
up in despair, or turned out such a thing of 
shreds and patches as may well cover our 
statute-book with ridicule. These observa- 
tions, therefor2, lead us to conclude that the 
authority of the people over government, which 
was formerly mediate and indirect, is gradually 
becoming direct and immediate. And that the 
enfranchised classes, instead of intrusting their 
interests to the care of a deputation, are begin- 
ning to undertake them in person. If this 
view of the case be correct, it is obvious that a 
very different machinery must be called into 
action to enable the “ Queen’s government to 
be carried on.” 

Another feature in the changed condition 
of the people, to which the decline of party 
efficiency, a phrase plainly convertible with 
parliamentary efficiency, may be attributed, is 
the fact, that while there is great activity 
about legislative details, there is little curiosity 
about political principles. An attack on the 
privileges of St. James’s Park creates much 
greater excitement than an attack on the 
privileges of the House of Lords, The exelu- 
sion of the Jews from parliament would be 
quite subordinate in interest to a plan for 
pulling down Temple Bar. Church-rates are 
distanced by reformatories, and purity of elec- 
tions by public baths and wash-houses. The 
prevalence of this feeling, though in some 
measure traceable to an evil we have already 
pointed out, and though highly pernicious 
where it leads to the neglect of more impor- 
tant objects, is still, from many points of view, 
a subject for congratulation. It seems to 
indicate a settled conviction on the part of the 
country, that the period for organic changes 
is past, that it is time to take our ease, and to 
qualify ourselves for enjoying as much as 
possible the results of past labour. Now that 
the people have got free trade, and toleration, 
and a mild code of criminal law, let us begin 
to improve their taste, and open to them new 
sources of enjoyment. It is time to pause and 
take breath on our ascent towards perfection 
—to lie down on the grass for a while, refresh 
the inner man, and discuss the beauty of the 
scenery. ‘ Social amelioration” is an excellent 
thing. We cordially sympathize with all those 
statesmen who are making it, in American lan- 
guage, their platform. But we are at a loss to 
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understand how it can ever be twisted into a 
partycry. The predominance of social over politi- 
cal questions proves that party is in abeyance. 
For party arose out of the conflict of politics, and 
in proportion as the one ceases to interest, the 
other will cease to flourish. For the promotion 
of such reforms as at present occupy the atten- 
tion of men like Lord Stanley and Sir John 
Pakington, the House of Commons is not 
adapted. That great assembly has grown up 
through ages of high political excitement. 
When dynasties and creeds were at stake— 
when a speech from a great orator was an 
event of European importance, and when, 
moreover, its own debates were the only regu- 
lar expressicn of public opinion. But in quiet 
times, when no great interests are involved, 
when oratory is superseded by journalism, and 
knowledge is more important than genius, the 
House of Commons has come round to some- 
thing like Mr. Laing’s descfiption of it, and is 
useful principally for the purpose of voting the 
supplies. 

The present excitement on the subject of 
India is but an interjectional phase of Parlia- 
mentary life. In a short time we shall return 
to our course of educational and reformatory 
legislation. Even measures such as the 
Divorce bill, or a Church-extension bill, we 
rank among those which are unsuited to the 
discussion of a popular assembly. If, then, the 
only class of questions with which parliament 
is fitted to deal have ceased to interest us, and 
the only class which interests us are alien to 
the character of Parliament, what, it will be 
asked, is to become of both? If “social ame- 
lioration” cannot re-invigorate party, and 
parties are too weak efficiently to proceed to 
social amelioration, what is to be the end? He 
will have more foresight than ourselves who 
can predict it with any degree of exactness. 
We shall not for one moment attempt to do so. 
But perhaps, by recurring to the original 
elements of the British constitution, we may 
gain some little insight, not indeed into the 
right solution of the difficulty, but into the 
wrong one. 

Assuming the identity of parliamentary 
with party inefficiency, we have noted three 
principal causes of this decay: namely, the 
declension of Parliament from the first place in 
the intelligence and culture of the nation ; 
the increased education and knowledge of the 
people, due to the activity of literature and 
the press, which prompts them to constant 
interference in public affairs—an interference 
which, under existing circumstances, must be 
obstructive ; and, thirdly, the absence of all 
such topics of discussion as are suited to the 
peculiar genius of the House of Commons. 
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That such topics may again arise, as India has 
now arisen, of course we do not mean to deny. 
In proportion to that probability, the present 
parliamentary dead-lock may be considered 
either temporary or permanent. We are 
treating it simply as an existing phenomenon ; 
and we will merely add that, whenever again 
England passes through a period in which the 
energetic action of the House of Commons 
is really demanded, there will be no need to 
talk and write about the reconstruction of 
party. Party will reconstruct itself. In the 
mean time it may be interesting, even if not in- 
structive, to consider what it is that unfits the 
House of Commons for the discharge of busi- 
ness so unanimously called for by the country. 

Here, again, we may advantageously divide 
our subject into two branches—the constitu- 
tion of the House itself, and the nature of those 
domestic questions which now engross public 
attention. It will appear, we think, on very 
slight reflection, that, since the Reform Bill of 
1832, the House of Commons has occupied an 
entirely new, if not an anomalous and contra- 
dictory, position in the country. The original 
functions of that House were, as we all know, 
confined to pecuniary disbursements. And 
down to a late period it continued to be its 
primary and most important office to watch 
over the Englishman’s rights to tax himself. 
With legislation in the modern sense of the 
term it interfered but little; and either the 
House of Lords or the Sovereign in council 
originated and enacted most of those measures 
which now form the staple business of the 
Lower House. 

But from the moment when power departed 
from the crown, the two Houses of Parliament 
shared between them an almost irresponsible 
authority. Neither the press nor the people 
could offer any resistance to their decrees. 
Together they represented the British aristo- 
cracy, and nothing else; and we sometimes 
wonder by what extraordinary piece of ill 
management the system was ever broken up. 
The length of time it endured testifies to the 
completeness of its organization, and the great 
things it accomplished, to the genius and cou- 
rage of its leaders. This system, then, is what 
the old-fashioned Tory still looks back to with 
a sigh, and certainly any thing more different 
from the present regime, it is difficult to con- 
ceive. The Houses of Lords and Commons 
were, for all practical purposes, one body, 
holding their own resolutely against both 
crown and people, and compensating for 4 
burdensome monopoly of power at home by the 
splendid success of their foreign policy. 

Thus it will be seen that so long as the 
House of Commons was the popular elemevt 
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in the constitution, it was not the governing 
body ; and that when it became the governing 
body it ceased to be the popular element. 
Under either condition its constitution was 
well enough adapted for the discharge of its 
duties. When, after the long torpor of the 
eighteenth century, the people awoke from 
sleep, and demanded that the popular element 
of the constitution should be revived, nobody 
seems to have considered what, by that time, 
the House of Commons had actually become. 
In 1832, therefore, the popular character of 
the House was partially restored, while its non- 
popular functions were still retained; and 
the consequence is, that it is now a standing 
contradiction to itself. It cannot govern the 
country because it is too much of a mob, and it 
cannot resist oligarchical influences because it 
is too little of a democracy ; at present neither 
system, neither government by the many nor 
government by the few, is allowed a fair chance. 
All who believe in pure democracy, that is, 
self-government, in its most literal sense, will 
doubtless see the remedy for this state of things 
in universal suffrage, vote by ballot, and an 
increase, a very considerable increase, in the 
numbers of what would then be truly the Peo- 
ples House. That is at all events an intelli- 
gible theory. Let us hear no more, it may be 
said, of this or that element in the constitution. 
The people are masters, and the whole consti- 
tution must be popular, The advantage of 
holding these opinions is, that it enables a man 
to look facts in the face boldly, and not to be 
afraid of any consequences into which his pre- 
mises may lead him. We hope, however, that 
there is sufficient truth in a different view of 
this question to justify us in speaking with 
equal boldness, though in doing so we may 
possibly shock more prejudices than our ima- 
ginary Radical opponent. For the present, how- 
ever, we shall recur briefly to our second reason 
why the House of Commons is ill calculated to 
deal with our present exigencies. 

Every Englishman is more or less born a 
politician, Take any average school-boy, and 
he will know the names of contending candi- 
dates, will know to which side his father be- 
longs, and will be ready to indulge in much 
juvenile abuse of the opposite one. Accord- 
ingly, in an assembly like the House of Com- 
mons, there is no man whose opinion on any 
purely political question is not worth having. 
Every body feels at home in the political at- 
mosphere—is, comparatively speaking, master 
of the subject, and not likely to be imposed on 
by quacks, either in the House or out of it. 
They are not ail political philosophers. None, 
perhaps, even approximate to the Platonic ideal 
of a statesman ; but, thanks to our free consti- 


tution, and system of local and provincial juris- 
diction, all classes in this country do more or 
less partake of the political temper. And the 
division lists in the House of Commons, on all 
great public questions, however unsatisfactory 
in other respects, generally present a corre- 
sponding amount of rational and genuine 
opinion. But on questions of great public 
works and social reforms—on questions involv- 
ing the progress of art, science, or literature— 
this is notoriously not the case. Matters of 
this sort are better left to the sole jurisdiction 
of a few. They demand refinement, taste, 
and judgment, inculcated by the severe routine 
of a classical education, and matured by subse- 
quent study; but are rather impeded than 
advanced by the common-sense and cui bono 
tone of thinking and speaking which rule in 
the political arena. The new programme of 
social amelioration will make but little way 
against the obstacles of Parliamentary discus- 
sion. The few who understand the subject, are, 
in such cases, at the mercy of the many who do 
not; and these, again, at the mercy of every 
impostor in the country. Men whose lives 
have been devoted to the consideration of 
particular questions, are compelled to listen 
courteously to the trivial objections raised by 
some fluent ignoramus, prompted by some dis- 
appointed satellite out of doors, or merely by 
that love to which so many men are victims, of 
talking about what he does not understand. 
Few sessions of Parliament go by without some 
proof of the reality of these objections ; and we 
repeat, that we tremble for the fulfilment of 
Lord Stanley’s benevolent aspirations if they 
must be subjected to the ordeal of parliamen- 
tary discussion. 

Whether any of the anomalies we have 
above indicated can be removed without some 
transition period of turbulence and danger, 
depends in our opinion on the conduct of the 
Conservative party—the Conservative party 
in its technical and parliamentary sense. The 
ministerial mob, which calls itself the Liberal 
party, will never give their minds to the 
consideration of this question, Some of them 
hate the very name of Reform, some have been 
too long wedded to a particular idea of it to 
grapple with the present emergencies. Others, 
and perhaps the majority, are lukewarm-— 
liberal in sentiment and disposition, and alive 
to the necessity of improvement, but without a 
definite policy, and rather shrinking from any 
practical interference with things to which 
they have long been accustomed. When will 


men remember that liberalism can never be 
the differentia of a political party? The word 
points to an intellectual and not to a political 
distinction, 


A prejudiced Reformer is no more 
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a Liberal than a prejudiced Conservative. A 
rational Conservative is no more illiberal than a 
rational Reformer. It is the tone of mind, and 
not the opinions he professes, which constitutes 
a man liberal or the reverse. Ifit be urged that 
the oj inions depend on the tone of mind, we 
reply, No, A man perfectly open to conviction, 
a sincere searcher for truth, may adopt Conser- 
vative opinions, either on philosophic or 
historic grounds, without forfeiting his claim 
to be a liberal-minded man. And another 
may adopt Radical opinions from personal and 
social motives, without clearing himself from the 
character of a narrow-minded one. <A desire 
to give away what is not our own may be very 
popular with those it is intended to benefit, 
but cannot well be called liberal. And a 
desire to keep ourselves as well as others in 
due subordination to what we believe to be a 
law of philosophy, may be mistaken, fanciful, 
or useless, but it is not illiberal. 

Now, that large body of persons who on one 
pretence or another have monopolized the go- 
vernment of the country for the last dozen 
years, are bent on diverting the attention of the 
public from this truth. Their policy has been 
to shew that Conservative opinions denote 
illiberal tendencies. They have no desire to 
be driven any further than this, or to say how 
far liberal tendencies denote Radical opinions. 
They have wished to take shelter under a com- 
prehensive definition, where they had plenty of 
room to turn themselves round, and where they 
could rail in turn at all outside of the pale. 
To the Radical they are not Conservatives, to the 
Conservative they are not Radicals, Each sup- 
ports them in turn through fear of the other ; 
and their existence depends on the wutual 
jealousy of the two, as in old times the Pope 
used to maintain his supremacy by alternately 
playing the King against the Emperor, and the 
Emperor against the King. 

That there are sincere Reformers among 
them we cannot deny, as we now appeal to 
their sense of honour, against the perpetuation 
of a system such as this. The simplicity and 
honesty of the English character, and the 
moral weight of the English government are 
alike imperilled by the continuance of this 
political jugglery ; and those who connive at 
it, for the sake of keeping up appearances before 
the world, resemble those religious bodies which 
allow every indulgence to their members on 
condition of external conformity. 

It is needless to say that such a party as 
this can have no fixed policy beyond that of 
maintaining itself in power. Concession and 
resistance will be regulated entirely by this 
consideration—and advances will be made to 
whichever of the two parties the occasion may 


require. With the help of the Tories, Lord 
Palmerston rejects the proposed abolition 
of primogeniture. With the help of the Radi- 
cals he carries through the boasted Divorce 
Bill. India will be handled on precisely the 
same principles, and the New Reform Bill will 
be either a sham or a reality, according to the 
exigencies of the cabinet. 

We are not of those who can regard this 
prospect with equanimity. No doubt there 
has always been more or less selfishness in 
the conduct of every political party— Falklands 
and Burkes are rare. But there are two kinds 
of selfishness—one so common and so almost 
inevitable as to be nearly innocuous; the 
other, we are thankful to say, as rare as it is 
pernicious. A man may attach himself to a 
political party, or a party may attach itself to 
a particular live of policy, and by and for that 
endeavour to obtain certain special advantages 
for themselves. This is ambition, and, as the 
world goes, an upright and justifiable ambition, 
A man binds himself up with the success of » 
certain policy. He would not do so did he 
not expect to profit by that success. But then, 
on the other hand, he is contented to fail if that 
fails. The action of politics can only be sus 
tained by in-truments of this nature. But 
there is another method of making politics 
subservient to private purposes which is entirely 
indefensible, and that is by the creation of a 
party, or the adoption of a policy, which is 
purely personal—which virtually emancipates 
itself from all those restraiuts imposed on 
political adventurers, by the profession of 
definite principles—which says to the people, 
support us because we support a particular 
individual, not because we believe in particular 
truths ; and which, therefore, leaves itself at 
liberty to maintain and to repudiate the 
same doctrines in turn, according to the inte- 
rests of the person under whom they serve. 
This is precisely the present position of the 
Official Liberal Party. They have no proper 
creed. They are oligarchic and democratic as 
it suits them. ‘Their policy in fact is Palmer- 
ston—and Palmerston’s policy is himself. 

Now, the only possible advantage presented 
by such a system is analagous to that pre 
seuted by the “perfect despot.” Of course, & 
despotism administered by a perfectly good 
and perfectly wise prince, is one of the high- 
est types of government. But the world 
knows so well how few and far between are 
such angels’ visits, that despotism has ever 
been ranked among the very lowest. Mankind, 
therefore, have come to the conclusion, that he 
is the best governor who rules in the name of 
certain distinct principles, and is willing to 
regard his office merely as a means of giving 
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effect to one of the several theories of govern- 
ment which political philosophy embraces. 
But he who inverts this process, and regards 
the profession of principles merely as a means 
of satisfying his own love of office, effects an 
amount of practical amd immediate evil, for 
which no remote and barely possible benefit, 
recurring at immense intervals, can at all com- 
pensate. 

The injury inflicted by this species of ad- 
ministration is threefold. In the first place, 
it has a ray id tendency towards a confusion of 
the end with the means in the popular mind. 
The chief of such an administration, whatever 
merits he may possess, must inevitably come to 
regard himself as of more importance than his 
measures. And the people will follow in his 
wake, by learning to consider what their 
ministers say more important than what they 
do. By habituating themselves to regard 
measures rather as they affect the governmeut, 
than government as it affects measures. The 
mischief of this state of things, and the facili- 
ties thereby afforded to political imposture, we 
have pointed out before. In the second place, 
no government conducted on this system can 
ever devote itself to the consideration and pro- 
motion of great political improvements with 
that single-minded zeal which is absolutely 
necessary to their efficacy. They cannot avoid 
the reflection, that after all it may be wasted. 
We all know the effect on men’s minds of 
such a situation as this. Nothing which they 
do, subject to such contingencies, is ever 
done well,— 


“ And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 


But injurious as such results are to the civil 
administration of the country, they cannot be 
named in the same breath with those which 
ensue to the national character from these 
licentious doctrines of government. Nothing 
is so essential to the formation of moral excel- 
lence as firm faith in some one form of truth. 
How eloquently and convincingly this opinion 
was enforced by the great Dr. Arnold, how 
deep-rooted was his belief, that no political 
virtue could atone for the absence of sincerity ; 
and that there were few political vices which 
were not atoned for by its presence, must often 
recur to the minds of thoughtful men when 
they contemplate the existing government. 
The example of Lord Palmerston, who seems 
absolutely deficient in that mental faculty by 
which men apprehend the force of obligations— 
who looks on those great political creeds for 
which men have been content to die as forms 
to gull fools, but speaks of them with all the 


claptrap solemnity of a fraudulent bankrupt at 
a prayer meeting—the example, we say, of such 
a man as this, with the applause which has 
waited on his actions, must exercise a most 
lamentable and corrupting influence on the 
rising generation of publicmen. The successful 
imposture of the Liberal party will allure on 
the one hand, and their irritating arrogance will 
abash on the other, that more youthful class 
whose hearts are still stirred within them at 
the glorious lines of the Laureate— 


“ When, wide in soul and bold in tongue, 
Among the tents I paused and sung, 
The distant battle flashed and rung. 


“T sung the joyful Pean clear, 
And sitting, burnished without fear 
The brand, the buckler, and the spear. 


“ Waiting to strive a happy strife, 
To war with falsehood to the knife, 
And not to lose the good of life. 


“ Some hidden principle to move, 
To put together, part, and prove, 
And mete the bounds of hate and love. 


“ As far as might be to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt, 
That the whole mind might orb about. 


“To search through all I felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law.” 


How different from this spirit is the hesitat- 
ing policy of our younger statesmen, and their 
timid evasion of responsibilities, which they 
ought to be the first to confront. 

The practical conclusion to be drawn from 
these remarks is, that the Liberals as a political 
party are totally unfit to be trusted with the 
conduct of important changes. They may be 
individually honest ; but they occupy an arti- 
ficial position, and are compelled in all their 
measures to take a relative and not an absolute 
view of the legislation required. Will it sus- 
tain their position is the only question which 
concerns them ; and, knowing that position to 
be but temporary, and conscious that they re- 
present neither of the two natural parties in the 
State, they will feel neither inclined nor com- 
pelled to adopt a decisive course, or to trouble 
themselves about reaching the “ law within the 
law.” In one word, their party is ephemeral, 
and their legislation will be ephemeral too. To 
handle the question of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation in such a spirit as this, is but to leave 
its real settlement to their successors, encum- 
bered by the results of empirical and hasty 
innovation, and to stimulate the conviction 
which is gradually growing up amongst the 
people, that no true reform is ever to be expect- 
ed from the aristocracy. 
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But, to leave the Liberals for a moment, we 
do not think that the genuine Radical party 
is, at this period of our history, the best 
qualified to cope with the difficulties of repre- 
sentation. If the opinions expressed in the 
earlier pages of this article be correct, simple 
extension of the suffrage would rather aggra- 
vate than diminish the incapacity of Parlia- 
ment to deal with the questions of the day. 
We assume that incapacity to be acknowledged. 
But if it is not, at all events there must be 
some deficiency in its working to make 
reform needful ; and we are quite confident 
that, whatever that may be, it would not be 
removed by any further progress in the direc- 
tion of 1832. Our House of Commons, as at 
present constituted, instead of not being suffi- 
ciently democratic for the work of the country, 
is, we are positive, too much so. But the only 
idea of Parliamentary Reform which the 
Radical party entertains, is the old one of 
popularising (?) the constituencies. They are 
wedded to this view. They can travel in no 
other groove. But we feel a sincere conviction 
that if our constitutional system is to be pre- 
served— if an hereditary and a popular assembly 
are still to constitute the machinery of govern- 
ment—the true idea of reform is to be sought 
in a widely different direction. The aristocracy 
and the people must both be more efficiently 
represented than any reforms of the kind now 
in contemplation, even to the length of universal 
suffrage, could possibly admit of. 

It is obvious then to us, that the Conserva- 
tive party is the best qualified to deal with 
this subject, if for no other reason, because 
they will come to its consideration unfettered 
by prejudice in favour of any particular theory, 
or by that partiality for their own handiwork, 
by which the promoters of the late Reform 
Bill cannot avoid being influenced. 

The above considerations are such as perhaps 
cannot be expected to find instantaneous ac- 
ceptance where no reflection has previously 
been given to the subject. But there is a class 
of practical objections to the continuance of 
Lord Palmerston’s administration, which only 
require to be pointed out to receive imme- 
diate recognition. 

A reform in the administration of India 
is considered by many persons to be even more 
imperatively demanded than in our own repre- 
sentative system. We are of this opinion 


ourselves, and are naturally interested in the 
degree of fitness which Lord Palmerston may 
possess for the discharge of this important duty. 
There are several reasons, both of a negative 
and a positive character, which forbid us to 
regard either him or his party as the proper 
men for the crisis. 


The cardinal point of the coming India Bil] 
will, of course, be the relation between the 
Board of Control and Leadenhall Street. Is 
the double government to be retained, abo- 
lished, or modified? In conformity with that 
section of public opinion by which he is habi- 
tually swayed, we mean the noisiest, it is, we 
understand, Lord Palmerston’s intention to 
propose the abolition of it. To do so will 
scarcely add to his reputation. In 1853, the 
Liberals supported the Company against the 
Conservatives, refusing to the latter that further 
time for inquiry which they, in common with 
eminent statesmen not of their own party, con- 
sidered to be necessary. In 1856, they sup- 
ported it in the annexation of Oude, an act 
which confessedly put the coping-stone on the 
accumulating discontent of our subjects. And 
now, when public opinion has declared that they 
were wrong on each occasion, they sacrifice 
their old ally without a moment’s remorse for 
the sake of a popular cheer. The Company, 
indeed, avers that government compelled them 
to annex Oude. If this be so, their want of 
principle is equalled by their want of honour. 
But, to dismiss that supposition now, we ask, 
can the people of England feel any confidence 
in the legislation of ministers whose opinions 
have been stultified twice within four years! 
With what face can the Liberals abolish an 
institution which, only four years ago, they 
thought essential to the safety of the em- 
pire? They cannot say they were not warned. 
Sir-Charles Napier and Lord Ellenborough 
teld the truth to the world. They were not 
believed, and now we see the results. But 
those who were blind to the event are ex- 
ceedingly likely to mistake the cause. Those 
who denied that a particular policy would bear 
particular fruits, are very likely to disguise 
their blunder by adhering to it. We know 
Lord Palmerston’s character; that temporary 
popularity is with him every thing ; and that, 
rather than acknowledge he had made a mis- 
take, he would risk the most calamitous con- 
sequences. He and his party, however, are 
now proved blunderers on the subject of India ; 
and, though they may strive to right themselves 
by sacrificing the partner of their errors, we 
have no reason for supposing they have gained 
an insight into the truth. 

But now comes into play Lord Palmerston’s 
favourite mancuvre. India is a long way off, 
thinks the British Radical, and England is 
very near. The Sepoy is a brute, but my lord 
is a neighbour. I had rather humble a man 
who won’t ask my wife to dinner, than hang 
one who has murdered thousands of whom I 
know nothing. So the bargain is easily con- 
cluded. The Radical wants social power, the 
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Premier wants political. He purchases the 
wer of mismanaging India by pandering to 
the prejudices of the English shopkeeper. The 
Radicals will carry his India bill against their 
convictions, and he will give them in return a 
sweeping measure of reform against his owa. 

We have said there were positive as well as 
negative reasons against Lord Palmerston’s 
fitness for the work. In the first place, there 
is the very simple, but sumewhat important 
one, that he doesn’t know how to doit. He was 
never perhaps remarkable for great delicacy of 
sentiment ; but it will scarcely be credited that 
he sent to Sir James Melvill to draw up the bill 
for him. We can assure our readers that this 
jsafact. Sir James Melvill, as may be imagined, 
indignantly declined the commission, and the 
matter has now been placed in the hands of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, a notorious doctrinaitre, 
who will probably give us a measure a great 
deal too good for use. 

Nor, in dealing with the actual emergencies 
of the rebellion, has goveroment shewn either 
evidence of original sagacity, or any disposition 
to profit by the advice of others. On the en- 
tirely mistaken view of the insurrection on its 
first explosion, which was taken by the govern- 
ment authorities, we have commented else- 
where. This led to the delay in sending 
troops, of which we have not yet seen the worst 
consequences—and also prevented the public 
from becoming aware of the difficulty of find- 
ing men. Of the formidable nature of that 
difficulty we take a very serious view. It is 
owing in part to the great prosperity of the 
lower orders in this country, which renders an 
increase of pay indispensable, if we are to have 
an army at all. But it is owing also to the 
infamous treatment which the disbanded soldiers 
and the militia received at the hands of Lord 
Panmure in 1856—and is another feather in 
the fool’s cap worn by this cabinet of heaven- 
sent geniuses. 

Their contempt of advice is equal to their 
ignorance of facts. As long ago as last July, 
Mr. Disraeli strongly pressed on their attention 
the necessity of an expedition up the Indus. 
What was said at the time? What foolish 
people alway do say when rejecting advice the 
propriety of which they cannot deny, simply 
because to accept it looks like an admission of 
inferiority. They said nothing; but tried to 
look as if they had secret information which 
rendered such a suggestion worthless, The 
truth was nothing of the kind. They might 
have built river gun-boats then as well as now. 
But now they can do it with something of an 
independent air. So their organs condescend 
to inform us that government is considering 
the propriety of ordering a flotilla of river gun- 
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boats. It is this mixture of imbecility and 
arrogance which alarms us so much for the 


‘safety of great interests when residing in their 


hands. They remind us sometimes of Johnson's 
description of George the Second: he knew 
nothing about England, and wanted to know 
nothing. If the liberals know anything about 
India they keep it to themselves ; and if they 
want to know anything, they are much too 
proud tu ask. 

We must beg our readers to remember that 
the position of public men in this country is no 
longer what it was. The flagrant audacity by 
which their misconduct was sometimes charac- 
terised is now impossible. Such words as 
bribery, embezzlement, and treason have, in 
their literal signification, dropped out of the 
category of ministerial offences. The state of 
things which lent point to the political invec- 
tives of our ancestors, to whom the stinging 
satire of “Mr. Oldcastle,” or the heavy sabre cuts 
of Junius, did not seem exaggerated, has com- 
pletely passed away: as completely as the 
long wigs and waistcoats, the dice, the duels, 
and the drink of an era when police was in its 
infancy, and Punch was not. The outward 
decorum of modern manners, and the subser- 
vience to popular opinion, which a free press 
engenders, are obstacles to those excesses of 
turpitude or tyranny which gave rise to the 
old forms of political literature. We must, 
however, be cautious of falling into the oppo- 
site extreme. The plain-spoken freedom of 
our grandfathers on social subjects, has given 
place to a fastidious reticence not always 
favourable to the cause of morality. What 
has happened in morals may happen in politics 
also. ‘Those who will not call a spade a spade, 
will not call a kuave a knave. This state of 
feeling is dangerous to the public welfare. 
It is not because the vices of a Walpole, a 
Sandwich, or a Luttrel, are no longer rife in 
high places, that there is nothing there which 
requires exposure, Such politeness may be 
pushed too far—and indeed a recent appoint- 
ment of Lord Palmerston looks very like an 
attempt to take advantage of it. But, even on 
the hypothesis that o}.en profligacy or pecuniary 
corruption is no longer tolerated in our rulers, 
are there, we repeat, no offences as inconsistent 
with the public good, against which it behoves 
us to keep guard? There is an appearance of 
publicity about every thing at the present day 
which nourishes a false security. No doubt it 
is, as we have said, a safeguard against a certain 
class of evils. But there are others which it 
cannot touch ; and, because we congratulate our- 
selves so much on one side of the picture, we 
are too apt to be wholly neglectful of the other. 
Yet there is one kind of political wrong-doing 
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which would appear @ priori peculiarly amen- 
able to the censures of the press, and as little 
likely to flourish under the present system as 
any kind of government abuse. Yet when 
was jobbery and nepotism more unblushingly 
practised? Could the 7imes newspaper pre- 
vent the appointment of Lord Mulgrave ? Could 
a “Reformed House of Commons” afford any 
security against a traffic in bishopries? Could 
a unanimous public opinion interfere between 
the Premier and Lord Clanricarde? Even now 
a measure is contemplated by the Government, 
such as in the present day men have fondly 
deemed impossible. It is known that an ex- 
tensive wholesale addition to the Upper House 
will shortly take place, the object of which is 
to swamp free discussion in that assembly, and 
the price of which is a disgraceful concession, 
to which we cannot more particularly allude. 
There are evils then, and these not trifling, 
to which publicity is no.barrier. But if obvious, 
tangible, definite cases, such as these, are still 
possible—why should we suppose that a more 
subtle, indefinable evil, which lurks under a 
mask of exterior patriotismand liberality, should 
be wholly imaginary? ‘The question is, which 
is more injurious to the community at large, that 
statesmen should be private profligates or political 
sceptics? That they should violate the seventh 
commandment, or those general maximsof truth, 
honour, and fidelity, to which all mankind are 
amenable? There is little to choose, perhaps, 
between the abstract evil of the two. But it 
is obvious that breaches of political morality 
have a much wider sphere of influence, and do, 
at the same time, affect those elements of 
human nature in which private morality also 
has its source. 


Hee ego non credam Venusina digna lucerni? 


Is selfishness to escape with impunity, be- 
cause it is not drunkeuness? Are those who 
debase political philosophy to the adrvit mani- 
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pulation of conflicting parties, who trample 
on political honour, and deride the profession 
of principles, to hear nothing hard of them- 
selves, because they are not gamblers or duel- 
lists? Are we so far to truckle to the taste 
of an effeminate generation, as to deal in harm- 
less generalities, to avoid the reproach of being 
personal? Personal! If a man robs us of 
all we hold dear, are we to compose a frigid 
treatise on the abstract wickedness of such 
conduct, and carefully steer clear of the offender 
himself? To the winds with such maudlin 
moderation as this! No man who is in earnest 
about politics, will wish to avoid open condem- 
nation of those who seek to bring them into 
contempt. But it is just because at the 
present moment little real interest is taken in 
political questions, that we hear all this twaddle 
on the subject of personality. 

We have been led into these remarks from 
a desire to impress upon our readers the real 
importance of examining the position of parties 
at the present moment, We have stated un- 
reservedly what, in our opinion, is the nature 
of the evil at work in our Parliamentary 
system. And, if our view is correct, we are 
quite confident that our language is not too 
severe. The public must accustom itself to the 
trouble and the pain of analyzing the conduct 
of their rulers with greater care and precision 
than they have recently exercised. They must 
not be the slaves of either great names or 
great traditions. They must, above all, demand 
that their statesmen are what they profess to 
be. That there be no more occupation of 
office under false pretences. And that we 
may be spared a second time the spectacle 
of a Liberal Ministry, whom all true Liberals 
suspect, and a Premier whose alleged quali- 
fications were a knowledge of foreign affairs, 
and an unusually energetic temperament, mis- 
managinga perilous war through ignorance and 
apathy. 


Nore.—The foregoing article is a review in substance, though not in shape. The pamphlets and speeches 
written and delivered on the subjeets to which it relates, are too numerous for classification ; nor, in the gencral 
state of the public interest, is such an introduction necessary. 














